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RETROSPECT OF THE LITERATURE OF THE QUARTER. 


Tue literary parturitions of the last quarter 
have been extraordinarily fast and frequent, and 
we have to register as diversified an assemblage 
of subjects as ever fell to the lot of a biographer 
of races to record. The yield of history, bio- 
graphy, and poetry is unusually large, and, like 
the late harvest, not a little deceptive; a fact 
which, in some few cases, may be accounted for 
by the lightness of the soil, and the great area 
of common, if not rugged, surface traversed. 
From all the great names we have contributions. 
After an eight years’ prolonged and somewhat 
abnormal gestation, sadly piquing conjectural 
old gentlemen, and provoking the most Job- 
like of printers to a very unchristian extent, Mr. 
Macaulay stops the boy no longer. To the hypo- 
thetical miles of type his sixteen hundred pages 
have consumed—the number of roods and acres of 
earth this instalment of his history, if interred, 
would render unprofitable—how many workers 
at case, folders, stitchers, binders, packers, 
porters, draymen, and drays the progress of his 
work, up to the present time, has employed, and 
other like meritorious calculations, we shall not 
add a single word, except so far as to hope that 
any torturing results founded thereon may not 
act as a complete discouragement to any future 
historian of England. Mr. Smith O’Brien, 
when an exile at the antipodes, as he has 
recently informed us, was deterred from writing 
a history of Ireland (and can we be too thank- 
ful ?) by the want of material, or what, now-a- 
days, seems to be the same—the lack of that 
brilliant surmise wherein the function of an 
historian is smothered, and “ nothing is, but 


what is not;” a lack which the accomplished 
member for Edinburgh most assuredly does not 
suffer, his long-looked-for pagés being as splen- 
did, as scenic, and as mirage-like as before. 
No doubt of their popularity, or of the single 
combats the author will have to fight against 
deputations of — Scotchmen, Irishmen, 
and clergymen. byterian and Puseyite 
will be equally wrathful—the one doing 
battle on account of Glencoe, and the other 
advancing to the reseue of Bishop Patrick. 
If history be nothing but a series of tableaux 
vivants, a procession of gay, féte-like figures, 
wherein each member of the train, each gar- 
ment, each acolyte must be portrayed with a 
minuteness and brilliancy of colour resembling 
Mr. Harding's festival of the Madonna ; and not 
only that, but the whole suffused in an Italian 
translucency of sunshine, and made the medium 
of apotheosis for some imaginary hero, then good- 
bye to the continuity of historic event, to or- 
ganic truth, and to the laws of visible fact. If 
we can project ourselves, our prejudices, our 
sympathies and aversions, apply them to some 
given period, wheel = events rapidly 
together as children wheel a chromatrope, we 
shall be contributing as greatly to the popular 
delight as Mr. Macaulay too often does in the 
pages before us. To track the low concord of 
truth amid the mazy discords of error; to dis- 
criminate it, as the magician did the footfall of 
Aladdin, among the multitudinous sounds and: 
currents of a crowded city; to epitomize, 
select, omit, and transmute into as bright a whole 
as a dewdrop exhibits compared with a sun, is, 
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if not quite all, yet not a small part, of the 
quality of veritable history. Tacitus and 
Thucydides have given us results in as com- 
pendious and as arid a way as Hallam. Is there 
to be no middle path between Livy and Poly- 
bius—between Hume and Hallam? Must Gib- 
bon always be to us in history what the Germans 
call Jean Paul—our only one ? 

Mr. Macaulay's history begins with the pro- 
clamation of William and Mary, 1689, (most 
heraldically described,) and ends with the peace 
of Ryswick—a rate of description which would 
commence the narrative of the American war 
in the twenty-fourth volume from this, or in 
Mr. Macaulay's hundred and fiftieth year. One 
of the most finished pictures in the work is the 
account of the siege of Derry. 

As an example of Mr. Macaulay's smart, dis- 
illusive style, take this delicious and Creswick- 
like tone,—a peep into Kerry :— 

The mountains, the glens, the capes stretching far 
into the Atlantic, the crags on which the eagles build, 
the rivulets brawling down rocky passes, the lakes over- 
hung by groves in which the wild deer find covert, at- 
tract every summer crowds of wanderers sated with 
the business and the pleasures of great cities. The 
beauties of that country are, indeed, too often hidden 
in the mist and rain which the west wind brings up 
from a boundless ocean. But, on the rare days when 
the sun shines out in all his glory, the landscape has 
a freshness and a warmth of colouring seldom found 
in our latitude. The myrtle loves the soil. The 
arbutus thrives better than even on the sunny shore 
of Calabria. The turf is of livelier hue than else- 
where; the hills glow with a richer purple ; the varnish 
of the holly and ivy is more glossy; and berries of a 
brighter red peep through foliage of a brighter green. 
But during the greater part of the seventeenth century 
this paradise was as little known to the civilized world 
as Spitzbergen or Greenland. If ever it was mentioned, 
it was mentioned as a horrible desert, a chaos of bogs, 
thickets, and precipices, where the she-wolf still littered, 
and where some half-naked savages, who could not 
speak a word of English, made themselves burrows in 
the mud, and lived on roots and sour milk. 

Over the impeceability of Dutch Will (in spite 
of his being, as a Yankee would say, “a whale ” 
at green peas), or the pleasant foibles of Mary— 
her kakography, her mania for mottled-green 
china, and such other ancient gewgaws as many 
female connoisseurs still admire at Hampton 
Court—we care not to break a lance with Mr. 
Macaulay now. 

From the Prince of Orange, and arch-idol of 
the history, to Philip I1., and Mr. Prescott’s 
History of his Reign,* is as strange an alter- 
nation as passing from a Covent Garden morn- 
ing pantomime performance, with all its magni- 
ficent gas-light effects, at once into the day-light, 
working-day world of calm, inexorable reality. 
The range of this delightful book is panoramic, 
and, in picturesque detail, in swift fleeting inci- 





* London, Bentley. 2 Vols. 


dent, and in patient and wise discrimination, 
is inferior to none of the author’s popular 
works. Original as well as reliable in its mate- 
rials, sedulously collected from all the great 
libraries of Europe, it exhibits the gloomy 
grandeur of the reign of Mary's consort with 
a vigour and freedom that remind us of Velas- 
quez. Who could infer any dimness of vision 
in the following depiction of Mary’s wedding ?— 

Some embarrassment occurred as to the person who 
should give the queen away,—a part of the ceremony 
not provided for. After a brief conference, it was re- 
moved by the Marquis of Winchester and the Earls of 
Pembroke and Derby, who took it on themselves to give 
her away in the name of the whole realm; at which the 
multitude raised a shout that made the old walls of the 
cathedral ring again. The marriage service was then 
concluded by the Bishop of Winchester. Philip and 
Mary resumed their seats, and mass was performed, 
when the bridegroom, rising, gave his consort the 
“kiss of peace,” according to the custom of the time. 
The whole ceremony occupied nearly four hours. At 
the close of it, Philip, taking Mary by the hand, led 
her from the church. The royal couple were followed 
by the long train of prelates and nobles, and were pre- 
ceded by the Earls of Pembroke and Derby, each 
bearing aloft a naked sword, the symbol of sovereignty. 
The effect of the spectacle was heightened by the 
various costumes of the two nations,—the richly-tinted 
dresses of the Spaniards, and the solid magnificence uf 
the English and Flemings, mingling together in gay 
confusion. The glittering procession moved slowly on, 
to the blithe sounds of festal music, while the air was 
rent with the loyal acclamations of the populace, 
delighted, as usual, with the splendour of the pageant. 

From Spain to Piedmont is not a wide ex- 
cursion, though the detail that Signor Gallenga 
(quondam Mariotti), “‘ History of Piedmont,” * 
expends on that now interesting country is by 
no means so exact or discriminating as the work 
of Mr. Prescott. Why, too, he should have 
tunnelled so far into hoar antiquity, we know 
not, actually beginning au commencement du 
monde, as the old French avocats used to do; 
in rejoinder to which, we feel inclined to adopt 
the judge's wit, and say, Pass au deluge. All 
that we care to know about Piedmont dates 
from Charles Albert. There is no lack of 
vigour, though too much diffuseness, however, 
in his portrait of the husband destined by 
Spanish Philip for Elizabeth—Emanuel Phili- 
bert, king of Piedmont :— 

His stature somewhat below the middle size, the 
broad shoulders, the naturally delicate frame inured 
to great hardships by early military training, the cold 
grey eye, the arched brow, the slightly protruding 
nether lip, the fair curly hair, the short thick beard, 
not streaked with silver in mature age, the small round 
head—the “ Ironhead "—all is known to us, even to 
the nether ,limbs somewhat bent outwardly, “ all’ Er- 
colina,” as the Italians have it—a blemish which he 
turned to good account, since “no man ever had a 
more firm or elegant seat on the saddle.” We are 
equally acquainted with his habits—regular, punctual ; 


* By Antonio Gallenga, 3 Vols. London, Chapman 
and Hall. 
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his strict and sparing distribution of time, the account 
he kept of it in a diary, the five hours he allowed 
himself for sleep, the few minutes at table; his hard 
fare, exclusively made up of strong meats and stronger 
Spanish wines; his way of transacting business always 
standing; for ever pacing up and down his garden, 
always bareheaded, even in the sun, mist, or rain; 
always with his sword, not hanging by his side, after 
the common fashion, but tight under his arm, ready 
for his immediate use; his sword, without which he 
never left his apartment. Then his manners, grave 
but courteous, “ graceful beyond the common order of 
mankind ;” his quick, laconic answers; his sudden 
flashes of anger, always under control of a long-tried 
temper; his hatred of falsehood or pusillanimity ; his 
horror of bloodshed or capital punishment; his strict 
fulfilment of his engagements ; the sacredness of his 
word, which he pledged “as a gentleman, not as a 
courtier ” (parola di cavaliere, non di cortigiano), Then 
his unwearied energy and activity—activity of body, 
which could not be exhausted by six hours’ play at 
ball, not by nine hours’ run after the stag in the 
woods and mountains of Bresse, where he was almost 
alone in at the death, having distanced the one hundred 
aud fifty men of his retinue, and where, on putting up 
for the evening at a farm-house, he would snatch the 
hatchet from the good man who was splitting wood for 
his supper, and bustle about till the repast was ready ; 
then, hardly allowing himself five minutes at table, he 
again sallied forth into the field, and beguiled the hours 
by shooting at a target, or by other manly games, till 
late in the night, to the great wonder and dismay of 
the sleek, long robed Venetian who had scampered 
after him in the chase, and who, with all the rest of 
the company, was now hardly able to stand. 


The clear atmosphere of Italy, its sunny, 
drowsy landscape, and what can be seen from 
the Pisgah-like hill of Superna, are prettily 
enough reflected in the book. 

The “Island Empire,”* (by the author 
of “ Blondelle”) is a compendium, in the best 
manner of historical travel, of Elba, its chaly- 
beate resources and pleasantly-diversified to 
pography. Cheerful insight, too, we obtain 
into its classic customs, its boisterous fes- 
tivities, its Cyclopean mirth; how frowning 
Corydons don the shifts of their Galateas, all 
too flowing and dissipated behind. What 
rollicking and eastern abandon there is over 
the catching of the tunny is all noted with an 
accuracy and a picturesque humour that recall 
Herodotus. 

Dr. Liddell gives us the “ History of Rome,”+ 
from the earliest times to the Empire, and, 
collecting his details wisely, and in a scholar- 
like way, has falsified the old joke about 
historians of Rome, by living to finish the 
book. The rare and the high character of 
the author insure it a ready success, even 
beside its great merits in an educational point 
of view. 

Of poetry we have no lack—imaginative, 
fantastical, and humorous, of which Thacke- 
ray’s “ Miscellanies”} unite many specimens. 





* London, Bosworth. + London, Murray. 
{ London, Bradbury and Evans. 


Among the last class, how shall we sufficiently 
laud the serio-comic grandeur of :— 


THE BATTLE OF LIMERICK. 


Ye Genii of the nation, 
Who look with veneration, 
And Ireland’s desolation onsaycingly deplore ; 
Ye sons of General Jackson, 
Who thrample on the Saxon, 
Attend to the thransaction upon Shannon shore. 


When William, Duke of Schumbug, 
A tyrant and a humbug, 
With cannon and with thunder on our city bore, 
Our fortitude and valliance 
Insthructed his battalions 
To rispict the galliant Irish upon Shannon shore. 


Since that capitulation, 
No city in this nation 
So grand a reputation could boast before, 
As Limerick prodigious, 
That stands with quays and bridges, 
And the ships up to the windies of the Shannon shore. 


A chief of ancient line, 
Tis William Smith O’Brine, 
Reprisints this darling Limerick, this ten years or more. 
O the Saxons can’t endure 
To see him on the flure, 
And thrimble at the Cicero from Shannon shore! 


This valliant son of Mars 
Had been to visit Par’s, 

That land of Revolution, that grows the tricolor; 
And to welcome his returrn 
From pilgramages furren, 

We invited him to tay on the Shannon shore. 
Then we summoned to our board 
Young Meagher of the sword: 

Tis he will sheathe that battle-axe in Saxon gore; 
And Mitchil of Belfast, 
We bade to our repast, 

To dthrink a dish of coffee on the Shannon shore. 


Convaniently to hould 
These patriots so bould, 
We tuck the opportunity of Tim Doolan’s store; 
And with ornamints and banners 
(As becomes gintale good manners) 
We made the loviest tay-room upon Shannon shore. 


’T would binifit your sowls 
To see the butthered rowls, _ 

The sugar-tongs and sandwidges and craim galyore, 
And the muffins and the crumpets, 
And the bands of harps and thrumpets, 

To celebrate the sworry upon Shannon shore. 
Sure the Imperor of Bohay 
Would be proud to dthrink the tay 

That Misthress Biddy Rooney for O’Brine did pour; 
And, since the days of Strongbow, 
There never was such Congo— 

Mitchil dthrank six quarts of it—by Shannon shore. 
But Clarndon and Corry 
Connellan beheld this mpeua A 

With rage and imulation in their black hearts’ core; 
And they hired a gang of ruffins 
To interrupt the muffins, 

And the fragrance of the Congo on the Shannon sh 
When full of tay and cake, . 
O'Brine began to spake, 

But juice a one could hear him, for a sudden roar 
Of a ragamuffin rout 
Began to yell and shout, 

And frighten the propriety of Shannon shore. 
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As Smith O’Brine pamengaed, 
They batthered and they banged 
Tim Doolan’s doors and windies down they tore ; 
They smashed the lovely windies 
bey with muslin from the Indies), 
Purshuing of their shindies upon Shannon shore. 
With throwing of brickbats, 
Drowned puppies, and dead rats, 
These ruffin democrats themselves did lower ; 
Tin kettles, rotten eggs, 
Cabbage-stalks, and wooden legs, 
They flung among the patriots of Shannon shore. 
O the girls began to scrame, 
And upset the milk and crame ; 
And the honourable gintlemin, they cursed and swore : 
And Mitchil of Belfast, 
"Twas he that looked aghast, 
When they roasted him in effigy by Shannon shore. 


O the lovely tay was spilt 

On that day of Ireland’s guilt ; (door ? 
Says Jack Mitchil, “I am kilt! Boys, where ’s the back 

"Tis a national disgrace ; 

Let me go and veil my face ;" (shore. 
And he boulted with quick pace from the Shannon 


“Cut down the bloody horde,” - 
Says Meagher of the sword, 
“ This conduct would disgrace any blackamore ;” 
But the best use Tommy made 
Of his famous battle blade 
Was to cut his own stick from the Shannon shore. 


Immortal Smith O'Brine 
Was raging like a line ; {roar ; 
"Twould have done your sowl good to have heard him 
In his glory he arose, 
And he rushed upon his foes, 
But they hit him on the nose by the Shannon shore. 


Then the Futt and the Dthragoons 
In squadthrons and platoons, 
With their music playing chunes, down upon us bore; 
And they bate the rattatoo, 
But the Peelers came in view, 
And ended the shaloo on the Shannon shore. 
Or, in the first category, this bit of true poetic 
tenderness :— 
AT THE CHURCH GATE, 
Although I enter not, 
Yet round abont the spot 
Ofttimes I hover ; 
And near the sacred gate, 
With longing eyes I wait, 
Expectant of her. 
The Minster bell tolls out 
Above ey city's —_ 
And noise and humming : 
They ‘ve hush’d the Minster bell; 
The organ ‘gins to swell ; 
She 's coming, she’s coming! 
My lady comes at last, 
Timid, and stepping fast, 
And hastening hither, 
With modest eyes downcast ; 
She comes—she 's here—she ‘s past— 
Mey Heaven go with her! 


Kneel undisturb’d, fair Saint! 

Pour out your praise or plaint 
Meekly and duly ; 

I will not enter there, 

To sully your pure prayer 
With thoughts unruly. 


But suffer me to 

Round the forbidden ; place, 
Lingering a minute 

Like outcast spirits who wait 

And see through heaven's gate 
Angels within it. 

While Mr. Thackeray is reiterating his suave 
manly English and honest, impartial criticisms 
to American ears, it is right pleasant to find 
the earlier and more fugitive foundlings of his 
brain, his ballads and stories, gathered into little 
cheerful volumes, very seasonable and welcome, 
and Christmas-like. 

We have not space to do more than glance 
at Mr. Browning's tortuous versification—each 
line like a snake in the otter’s mouth—or 
the metrical feud which Mr. Longfellow’s 
“ Hiawatha”* has raised as to whether it is 
Finnish or trochaic in its origin, Mr. Freiligrath 
having set that at rest by the relation of his 
readings in Scandinavian literature with Long- 
fellow at Bonn; nor shall we dilate upon the 
mystic—or, more properly, the mistake—of the 
author of “‘ Festus,” as ungrammatical as it 
is turgid; nor the atra-bilious character of 
“Within and Without,” by Mr. Macdonald, 

tting that we can only point to the purer 
try of Allingham, twice poetical from Rosetti 
and Miller's illustrations. 

The wide field of biography we can but skim, 
calling attention to the “ Life of Goethe,” + 
upon which we have an elaborate article ; or the 
very careful and original * History of Fielding ;”} 
or the Rousseau-like ‘‘ Autobiography of a Beggar 
Boy;"§ or the surprising English and clever 
evolution of “‘ Antonio Benoni.” || 

“ Little Dorritt,” too, most attractive in its 
eommencement, and “ Zaidee,” reprinted from 
* Blackwood,” very minute and home-like in its 
depiction, we must postpone, merely yielding 
our warm and cordial laudation to the ability of 
the respective authors. 

For the many novels and works of a miscel- 
laneous character published during the past 
quarter we refer our readers, with confidence, 
to the ensuing pages. 





* London, D. Bogue. + By Lewes. London, Nutt. 


London, Chapman and Hall. 
|| Edinburgh, Constable. 


§ London, Tweedie, 
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REVIEWS. 


The History of England from the Accession of James the Second. By Tuomas BasinotTox 
Macautay. London: Longmans. 1855. 


Two more volumes of Macaulay's History have 
appeared after a seven years’ respite, and have 
been received with an ardour which wi!l be 
memorable in the Row. When the public hear 
of the number of copies sold, they should re- 
member that, as compared with ‘‘ Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” or with a single number of Mr. Dick- 
ens’s serials, it is thirty-six shillings to one 
against Mr. Macaulay. Moreover, it is history, 
which few can estimate thoroughly as compared 
with fiction, which all can enjoy. It is the past 
versus the present—the unknown or forgotten, 
in contrast with the obvious, the direct, and the 
familiar. We can best appreciate the value of 
a literary name by such evidence as this of its 
conjuring capacity. Fifty or sixty thousand 
volumes out of one study; it is like the num- 
berless bouquets out of Mr. Anderson’s hat, 
only their multiplication is the work of a more 
mysterious agency, and of a more subtle influ- 
ence—the magic fecundity of a popular fame. 

Mr. Macaulay's products, when received by 
his audience, are found, equally with the 
Wizard's, to be expanded specimens. His two 
volumes, of 1,600 pages combined, contain the 
history of about eight years—from the acces- 
sion of William and Mary to the Peace of 
Ryswick. Nearly eight years of a fuller century 
luave been consumed in telling what eight years 
of a comparatively meagre one produced. It 
has been justly observed, elsewhere, that this is 
disappointing; that it marks the vanity of 
human promises, and the hopelessness of endea- 
vour; that time is swifter than the coursers of 
the blue and buff chariot-man, and is clutching 
at the laurels of the Phaethon of Scotch 
“ Reviewers.” 

Doubts have even arisen as to whether his 
production is a history at all—whether it be 
not a poem unrhymed—a “ Bataviad,” as we 
find it elsewhere lightly designated. Poem or 
not, it is quite as entertaining in its later 
cantos as it was in its first. Hyperecritical 
people mutter faint disappointment ; but the 
truth is, that this time they knew what to look 
for. They had no longer the same attraction 
of unused expectation to draw them on to the 
last page of the easy-going narrative. In their 
satisfied mood, the reaction of their idol-worship 


has set in. They begin to see the clay sup- 
porting the brass, and the brass alloying the 
contiguous gold. But whatever defects—and 
they are many—may be detected now, the 
cavillers must admit that a great work remains 
—a work creditable to the age, more admirable 
than anything of a like kind in contemporary 
literature, and as entertaining (we must here 
change the term of comparison) as any historical 
work which has ever preceded it. 

Regarded as a poem, it possesses great merit ; 
for it contains a single predominant hero. The 
interest of the story is skilfully sustained, and 
concentrated about the person of William the 
Third. William, in the former volumes, ob- 
tained a crown by stepping in boldly at a 
national emergency; but in these he has to 
maintain it against all comers, and against all 
his enemies, secret or avowed. Hitherto he 
had only secured the soil of England. Scot- 
land was doubtful ; Edinburgh Castle held out ; 
and he had yet to try the mettle of the robust 
Highlanders. Ireland, moreover, was the strong- 
hold of his foe; and his partisans barely re- 
tained a corner in which they stood at bay for 
their all. William had to conquer peace for them 
and for himself within his nominal dominions; 
and he had to achieve this exploit with unre- 
liable instruments. The Tories, in correspond- 
ence with St. Germains, were plotting treasons 
against his life and throne, while Whigs were 
outbidding these plotters for a Restoration, 
by adding to their Jacobite treasons political 
perfidy. The one party in the interest of its 
convictions, and the other of its cowardice, 
surrounded William alternately with ruffians 
or rascals; and he had to make his way through 
this entourage to his immediate work—the paci- 
fication of Scotland and conquest of Ireland ; 
and, when these feats were accomplished, he 
had the heavier labour of settling a new dynasty 
in security, and of restoring England to her 
place among European nations. In other 
words, he had to reform the English Constitu- 
tion ; to re-establish its principles ; to develope 
our national resources, to bring them into 
action, and to combine them with discordant 
elements ; to curb the ambition of France, and 
to humble its Grande Monarche. 

c 
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From {many illustrations of his Scottish 
difficulties, we extract the following description 
of the Highlanders :— 


In the reign of George the First, a work was pub 
lished which professed to give a most exact account of 
Scotland; and in this work, consisting of more than 
three hundred pages, two contemptuous paragraphs 
were thought sufficient for the Highlands and the 
Highlanders. We may well doubt whether, in 1639, 
one in twenty of the well-read gentlemen who assembled 
at Will’s coffeehouse knew that, within the four seas, 
and at the distance of less than five hundred miles 
from London, were many miniature courts, in each of 
which a petty prince, attended by guards, by armour- 
bearers, by musicians, by a hereditary orator, by a 
hereditary poet laureate, kept a rude state, dispensed 
a rude justice, waged wars, and concluded treaties. 
While the old Gaelic institutions were in full vigour, 
no account of them was given by any observer qualified 
to judge of them fairly. Had such an observer studied 
the character of the Highlanders, he would doubtless 
have found in it closely intermingled the good and the 
bad qualities of an uncivilized nation. He would have 
found that the people had no love for their country or 
for their king; that they had no attachment to any 
commonwealth larger than the clan, or fo any magis- 
trate superior to the chief. He would have found that 
life was governed by a code of morality and honour 
widely different from that which is established in peace- 
ful and prosperous societies. He would have learned 
that a stab in the back, or a shot from behind a frag- 
ment of rock, were approved modes of taking satisfac- 
tion for insults. He would have heard men relate 
boastfully how they or their fathers had wreaked on 
hereditary enemies in a neighbouring valley such 
vengeance as would have made old soldiers of the 
Thirty Years’ War shudder. He would have found 
that robbery was held to be a calling, not merely inno- 
cent, but honourable. He would have seen, wherever 
he turned, that dislike of steady industry, and that 
disposition to throw on the weaker sex the heaviest 
part of manual labour, which are characteristic of 
savages. He would have been struck by the spec- 
tacle of athletic men basking in the sun, angling 
for salmon, or taking aim at grouse, while their 
aged mothers, their pregnant wives, their tender 
daughters, were reaping the scanty harvest of oats. 
Nor did the women repine at their hard lot. In their 
view it was quite fit that a man, especially if he assumed 
the aristocratic title of Duinhe Wassel, and adorned 
his bonnet with the eagle’s feather, should take his 
ease, except when he was fighting, hunting, or maraud- 
ing. To mention the name of such a man in connex- 
ion with commerce or with any mechanical art was an 
insult. Agriculture was, indeed, less despised. Yet a 
highborn warrior was much more becomingly employed 
in plundering the land of others than in tilling his 
own. The religion of the greater part of the Highlands 
was a rude mixture of Popery and Paganism. The 
symbol of redemption was associated with heathen 
sacrifices and incantations. Baptized men poured 
libations of ale to one Demon, and set out drink-offer- 
ings of milk to another. Seers wrapped themselves 
up in bulls’ hides, and awaited, in that vesture, the in- 
spiration which was to reveal the future. Even among 
those minstrels and genealogists whose hereditary vo- 
cation was to preserve the memory of past events, an 
inquirer would have found very few who could read. 
In truth, he might easily have journeyed from sea to 
sea without discovering a page of Gaelic printed or 
written. The price which he would have had to pay 
for his knowledge of the country would have been 
heavy. He would have had to endure hardships as 
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great as if he had sojourned among the Esquimaux or 
the Samoyeds. Here and there, indeed, at the castle 
of some great lord who had a seat in the Parliament 
and Privy Council, and who was accustomed to pass a 
large part of his life in the cities of the South, might 
have been found wigs and embroidered coats, plate and 
fine linen, lace and jewels, French dishes and French 
wines. But, in general, the traveller would have been 
forced to content himself with very different quarters. 
In many dwellings the furniture, the food, the clothing, 
nay, the very hair and skin of his hosts, would have put 
his philosophy to the proof. His lodging would some- 
times have been in a hut of which every nook would 
have swarmed with vermin. He would have inhaled 
an atmosphere thick with peat smoke, and foul with 
a hundred noisome exhalations. At supper grain fit 
only for horses would have been set before him, ac- 
companied by a cake of blood drawn from living cows, 
Some of the company with which he would have feasted 
would have been covered with cutaneous eruptions, and 
others would have been smeared with tar like sheep. 
His couch would have been the bare earth, dry or wet 
as the weather might be ; and from that couch he 
would have risen half poisoned with stench, half 
yo ay tse the reek of turf, and half mad with 
the itch. 


To what a state Ireland was at the same 
time reduced by its priests and Rapparees, and 
what fate was in store for the Protestant sup- 
porters of William, may be inferred from the 
universal arming of the one party, and the 
compulsory disarmament of nearly all the latter. 
On a certain day, every Protestant was required 
to give up his weapons, under a threat that, if 
he failed to comply, his house should be sacked 
by the ruffians who were by courtesy termed 
soldiers. To what excesses this led, and what 
anarchy and even desolation prevailed in the 
island, the following statement will partly illus- 
trate :— 


The destruction of property which took place within 
a few weeks would be incredible, if it were not 
attested by witnesses unconnected with each other, and 
attached to very different interests. There is a close, 
and sometimes almost a verbal, agreement between the 
descriptions given by Protestants, who, during that 
reign of terror, escaped, at the hazard of their lives, 
to England, and the descriptions given by the envoys, 
commissaries, and captains of Lewis. All agreed in 
declaring that it would take many years to repair the 
waste which had been wrought in a few weeks by the 
armed peasantry. Some of the Saxon aristocracy had 
mansions richly furnished, and sideboards gorgeous 
with silver bowls and chargers. All this wealth dis- 
appeared. One house, in which there had been three 
thousand pounds’ worth of plate, was left without a 
spoon. But the chief riches of Ireland consisted in 
cattle, Innumerable flocks and herds covered that vast 
expanse of emerald meadow, saturated with the moisture 
of the Atlantic. More than one gentleman possessed 
twenty thousand sheep and four thousand oxen, The 
freebooters who now overspread the country belonged 
to a class which was accustomed to live on potatoes 
and sour whey, and which had always regarded meat 
as a luxury reserved for the rich. These men at first 
revelled in beef and mutton, as the savage invaders, 
who of old poured down from the forests of the north 
on Italy, revelled in Massic and Falernian wines. The 
Protestants described with contemptuous disgust the 
strange gluttony of their newly-liberated slaves. The 
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earcases, half raw and half burned to cinders, some- 
times still bleeding, sometimes in a state of loathsome 
decay, were torn to pieces and swallowed without salt, 
bread, or herbs. Those marauders who preferred 
boiled meat, being often in want of kettles, contrived to 
boil the steer in his own skin. An absurd tragicomedy 
is still extant, which was acted in this and the follow- 
ing year at some low theatre for the amusement of 
the English populace. A crowd of half-naked savages 
appeared on the stage, howling a Celtic song and 
dancing round an ox. They then proceeded to cut 
steaks out of the animal while still alive, and to fling 
the bleeding flesh on the coals. In truth, the barbarity 
and filthiness of the banquets of the Rapparees was 
such as the dramatists of Grub Street could scarcely 
caricature. When Lent began, the plunderers gene- 
rally ceased to devour, but continued to destroy. A 
peasant would kill a cow merely in order to get a 
pair of brogues, Often a whole flock of sheep, often a 
herd of fifty or sixty kine, was slaughtered: the beasts 
were flayed; the fleeces and hides were carried 
away; and the bodies were left to poison the air. The 
French ambassador reported to his master that, in six 
weeks, fifty thousand horned cattle had been slain in 
this manner, and were rotting on the ground all over 
the country. The number of sheep that were butchered 
during the same time was popularly said to have been 
three or four hundred thousand. 

Before the memorable stand was made at 
Derry and Enniskillen,— 

The people of Kenmare held out in their little fast- 
ness till they were attacked by three thousand regular 
soldiers, and till it was known that severa: pieces of 
ordnance were coming to batter down the turf wall 
which surrounded the agent’s house. Then at length 
a capitulation was concluded. The colonists were 
suffered to embark in a small vessel scantily supplied 
with food and water. They had no experienced 
navigator on board; but after a voyage of a fort- 
night, during which they were crowded together like 
slaves in a Guinea ship, and suffered the extremity 
of thirst and hunger, they reached Bristol in safety. 
When such was the fate of the towns, it was evident 
that the country seats which the Protestant land- 
owners had recently fortified in the three southern 
provinces could no longer be defended. Many families 
submitted, delivered up their arms, and thought them- 
selves happy in escaping with life. But many resolute 
and high-spirited gentlemen and yeomen were deter- 
mined to perish rather than yield. They packed up 
such valuable property as could easily be carried away, 
burned whatever they could not remove, and, well 
armed and mounted, set out for those spots in Ulster 
which were the strongholds of their race and of their 


faith. The flower of the Protestant population of 
Munster and Connaught found shelter at Enniskillen, 
Whatever was bravest and most true-hearted in Lein- 
ster took the road to Londonderry. 


How the siege of Derry was pressed and 
raised, Mr. Macaulay has described with that 
pictorial ardour by which he captivates the 
judgment of his readers. It was long before 
the army of Schomberg, disorganized by disease 
and recklessness, could take the field; and the 
main effort towards the subjugation of Ireland 
was conducted by William himself. Mr. Macau- 
lay carries his hero across the Boyne with an 
impetuosity equal to his own :— 

All was smoke, dust, and din. Old soldiers were 
heard to say that they had seldom seen sharper work 
in the Low Countries. But, just at this conjuncture, 
William came up with the left wing. He had found 
much difficulty in crossing. The tide was running fast. 
His charger had been forced to swim, and had been 
almost lost in the mud, As soon as the king was on 
firm ground he took his sword in his left hand—for his 
right arm was stiff with his wound and his bandage— 
and led his men to the place where the fight was 
the hottest. His arrival decided the fate of the day. 
Yet the Irish horse retired fighting obstinately. It 
was long remembered among the Protestants of Ulster 
that, in the midst of the tumult, William rode to the 
head of the Enniskilleners. “ What will you do for 
me?” he cried. He was not immediately recognised : 
and one trooper, taking him for an enemy, was about 
to fire. William gently put aside the carbine. “ What!” 
said he, “do you not know yourfriends?” “It is His 
Majesty,” said the Colonel. The ranks of sturdy 
Protestant yeomen set up a shout of joy. “ Gentle- 
men,” said William, “ you shall be my guards to-day. 
I have heard much of you. Let me see something of 
you.” One of the most remarkable peculiarities of 
this man, ordinarily so saturnine and reserved, was 
that danger acted on him like wine, opened his heart, 
loosened his tongue, and took away all appearance 
of constraint from his manner. On this memorable 
day he was seen wherever the peril was greatest. One 
ball struck the cap of his pistol; another carried off 
the heel of his jackboot; but his lieutenants in vain 
implored him to retire to some station from which he 
could give his orders without exposing a life so valuable 
to Europe. His troops, animated by his example, 
gained ground fast. 


We cannot dwell on the exciting narrative, as 
we have no more space at our disposal at present. 





The Life and Works of Goethe: with Sketches of his Age and Contemporaries, from Published and 
Unpublished Sources. By G. H. Lewes. London: David Nutt. 1855. 


WEIMarR, a somewhat torpid, sausage-eating 
town, is, to collective phlegmatic Germany, 
what Stratford-upon-Avon is to alert, practical 
England. To a German, or Germanized fancy, 
the bright little [1m may stand proxy for pas- 
toral Avon; Eisenach may do duty as a vapid 
Leamington ; the castle of Wartburg as historic 
Warwick; Jena foreshadow possible Oxford ; 
and Johann Wolfgang Goethe, Jupiter Optimus 


Maximus Germanorum, express and inspire as 
pleasant a national sensation as our gentle Will 
Shakspeare of blessed and immortal memory. 
Somehow or other, the character of the great 
German poet is as difficult for an English fancy 
to fondle as his name is to harmonize. 

A cold, glacial theory of a man, very grand 
and Alp-like, supremely impervious to common 
working-day-world action; an altitude of exist- 
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ence unimaginable to the weak, peccable under- 
standing; the pure intellect, self-poised self. 
centred self-sufficing, intense prudence jus- 
tice and knowledge, detach from, ; and 
unadulterated with, an alloy of human sociality 
or sympathy,—this is the heroic image which, 
with pipe and bag-pipe, sackbut and sax-horn, 
and all sorts of vehement and unrelenting 
music, we have been called upon to fall down 
and worship. Still, though in spite of all the 
outery, Goethe-worship has neither in Germany 
nor in this country been a very popular nor 
prosperous devoteeism, the insanity and noisi- 
ness of the hierophants have borne no proportion 
to the sanity and calmness of the public. From 
chattering Eckermann down to simply weari- 
some Viehoff, from domestic Mrs. Austin down 
to errant Lewes, pamphlets, sketches, diaries, 
correspondences, lives and counter-lives have 
accumulated into what Mr. Carlyle would call 
“a jungle,” hopeless for any but one under the 
influence of Goethe-lepsy to penetrate. Mr. 
Carlyle—who contents himself with here and 
there a literary ejaculation in favour of Goethe, 
partly, we think, because the German poet corro- 
borates his pet theory, and partly because he does 
not forget (and why should he ?) Goethe's early 
laudation—has not thought fit to grapple with so 
unpromising an enterprise. For ten years has 
Mr. Lewes, with commendable patience and 
unbaffled pertinacity, ransacked libraries, scru- 
tinized almanacs, besieged booksellers, forsworn 
domestic delights, bored his friends, and, no 
doubt, gratified his enemies by doings which, 
if they do not serve to popularize, at any rate 
tend to illustrate his high admiration of Goethe. 

The result is here before us in two very 
handsomely-printed volumes, containing, amid a 
mass of digressive and very irrelevant philoso- 
phizing (philosophy we cannot call that set forth 
by Comte or his disciples), much that is new, 
picturesquely put, and in no small degree in- 
teresting. A German book it is essentially, in 
phrase, cast, and evolution; and in that language, 
and from that standpunkt, would be less con- 
fusing, if not quite comprehensible, as in not a 
few parts it appears in its present shape. 

Johann Wolfgang Goethe was born at noon 
of the 28th of August, 1749, in the old feudal 
town of Frankfort-on-the-Main. His grand- 
father was an itinerant tailor; his grandmother, 
the well-dowered widow of an hotel-keeper; his 
father, a cold, dry, stiff model of a German 
imperial councillor; and his mother the beau 
idéal of what a poet’s mother should be,—young, 
quick, fresh and joyous—her letters “not al- 
ways grammatical nor irreproachable in ortho- 
graphy,” but very lively and vigorous. 

“T do always what is disagreeable first,” says 
she, “ and gulp down the devil without looking 


at him.” On this principle she seems to have 
married. Wolfgang was the first and only 
surviving son, born when his mother was only 
eighteen. ‘“ We held fast together,” she used 
to say, “ because we were both young together.” 
A very handsome boy, with a considerable bump 
of wsthetic destructiveness, fond of smashing 
crockery on account of the musical sound and 
the approbation of the neighbouring juveniles 
similarly artistic, fond of stories, to him often 
calamitous verities. ‘ Mother, the princess 
won't marry the nasty tailor, even if he does 
kill the giant,” was a not unfrequent interpola- 
tion and protest on the part of the fervid little 
artist. At three years old he would play with 
little children only on condition of their being 
pretty. “That black child must go away,” 
cried this gay southern, in a neighbour's house ; 
“Tcan't bear him!” At four, he took to puppet- 
shows and making of worlds. At six, he was a 
pert young sceptic, and independent enough to 
question the popular theology on account of the 
earthquake at Lisbon. “It may, after all, be a 
much simpler matter than the clergyman thinks,” 
he urged, after a sermon. ‘God knows very 
well that an immortal soul can receive no in- 
jury from a mortal accident.” At seven, he 
denied the justice of public opinion on Frederick 
the Great, and became, perhaps from his decided 
dramatic and scientific turn, a nature-wor- 
shipper. At any rate, in his bed-room he built 
an altar-like pyramid of ores, set a pastille on 
the top, and lit it through a burning-glass from 
the morning sun. His Latin exercises are per- 
plexingly precocious, and as noteworthy as his 
temper, more easily prone to anger than tears. 
His appetite for knowledge was omnivorous— 
he wrote a romance in half-a-dozen languages, 
and dabbled in chemicals and alchemy. At 
fifteen, he began life as a love-adventurer after 
the most approved Rousseau fashion, and was 
very properly sent off from the parental indul- 
gence, in a home-made suit, and with a broad 
Frankfort accent, to the university of Leipsic, 
where, among “the fast "students, he cut a 
somewhat sorry figure. Jurisprudence was the 
path the father selected.—a great deal too 
rough and rugged for the son's taste. “I 
fancied I knew about as much of God and 
the world as the professor himself; and logic, 
in many places, seemed to come to a dead 
standstill.” He renounced attendance at 
lectures for the delight of apple-fritters, which 
used to come smoking from the pan exactly at 
the lecture-hour. 

Here is a glimpse of him at this time :— 

“ To-day I have heard two lectures: Béhme on law, 
and Ernesti on Cicero’s Orator. That ‘Il do, eh? Next 
week we have collegium philosophicum et mathemati- 
cum. I haven't seen Gottsched yet. He is married 
again. She is nineteen and he sixty-five. She is four 
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feet high, and he seven feet. She is as thin as a 
herring, and he as broad as a feathersack. I make 
a great figure here! But as yet I am no dandy. I 
never shall become one. I need some skill to be in- 
dustrious. In society, concerts, theatre, feastings, 
promenades, the time flies. Ha! it goes gloriously. 
But also expensively. The devil knows how my purse 
feels it. Hold! rescue! stop! see’st thou that they 
leave off flying? There go two louis d'or. Help! 
there goes another. Heavens! another couple are 
gone. Pence are here as farthings are with you. 
Nevertheless one can live cheaply here. So I hope to 
get off with two hundred thalers—what do I say? with 
three hundred. N.B. Not including what has already 
gone to the devil. 


Some forty pages of love-making, melo- 
dramatizing, dabbling in drawing and engraving ; 
an inordinate application to German beer and 
coffee ; a serious fit of hypochondria and doubt; 
a tumour in the neck; a philosophic mode of 
disposing of a love disappointment by entreat- 
ing the lady not to answer him any more; 
these, not omitting Mr. Lewes’s very profound 
Teutonic disquisition on nominalism and realism, 
bring us to the dawn of that poetic period 
when he entered Strasburg with the bloom and 
grace of an Apollo. In each restaurant he 
visited, plump and prosy burghers, intent on 
pate and dumpling, laid down their knives and 
forks in a stupor of artistic delight. A youth, 
not over tall, but slim and “ musically made,” 
with eager, lustrous brown eyes, massive head, 
full, voluptuous mouth, short arched lip, ample 
cheek and neck, he seemed more naturally 
destined to song than jurisprudence ; yet to that 
study he took more kindly now. “Tis with 
all things,” he moralized, “as with Merseburg 
beer ; the first time we shudder at it, and hav- 
ing drunk it for a week, we cannot do without 
it.” His scrap-book indicates a strange medley 
of tastes ; here a scrap from Thomas a Kempis, 
then a smart, keen sarcasm from Bayle or Rous- 
seau; then an analysis of Plato’s “ Phewdo,” 
side by side with an original piece of Pantheism 
in very Teutonic Latin; in fact, a fair type of 
his life. The sacrament one day, and trying 
to be religious, with dull, pious, narrow-minded 
people; and next day sitting propped up from 
early morning, with his hair powdered, fencing 
and dancing, and wild rollickings, all day and 
night. No lack is there, though, of more admir- 
able traits of wonderful advance in self-mastery 
and bodily control. How that, to cure himself 
of a horror of loud sounds, he stood close to the 
drums when they beat the tattoo at night, and 
went up to the highest pinnacle of Strasburg 
Cathedral by way of remedying the weakness 
of dizziness. Against the imaginative terrors 
of darkness, he armed himself by frequenting 
churchyards and dreary solitudes by night. 

Still, what would life be without flirtation ? is 
the continual refrain of our German Alcibiades ; 


and, therefore, in almost every half-a-dozen pages 
we have narrated as many love-incidents, 
“ Till over the pages we fall asleep, 
And we read them without a dream.” 

To our great relief, at last our gallant obtains 
a Doctor's, degree, and quits Strasburg and a 
very constant and pretty clergyman’s daughter 
in the neighbourhood, who, no doubt, shed a 
good many tears over billets douw as dainty as 
were ever penned by Swift or Sterne. Here is 
a@ scrap :— 

How delicious a sensation is the hope of seeing 
again those we love. And we, when our coddled heart 
is a little sorrowful, at once bring it medicine, and say, 
“ Dear little heart, be quiet; you will not long be away 
from her you love ; be quiet, dear little heart!” Mean- 
while, we give it a chimera to play with, and then is it 
good and still as a child to whom the mother gives a 
doll instead of the apple which it must not eat. 

Never did Strasburg seem so empty to me as now. 
I hope, indeed, it will be better when the remembrance 
of those charming hours is a little dimmed; when I 
no longer feel so vividly how good, how amiable my 
friend is, Yet ought I to forget that, or to wish it? 
No; I will rather retain a little sorrow, and write long 
or frequently. 

To your dear sister many hundred ..... what I 
would so willingly give you again. 

In fact, his life at this time is exactly what 
he himself describes it—‘A sledge-journey, 
splendid and sounding ; but with just as little 
for the heart as it has much for eyes and ears.” 
Actions for breach of promise do not daunt the 
philosophic experimenter in female psychology 
in Germany; hence our savant writes, “ How 
happy is he whose heart is light and free. They 
say that love gives courage. Never! The 
heart that loves is weak.” 

From fifteen to threescore and ten Goethe 
peeped and botanized into the human heart. 
He had no vulgar, philanthropic movings ; no 
national fervours; no cosmopolitan outbursts. 
Life was to him simply an enigma ; an unknown 
quantity which he must solve as he best could ; 
and pleasant and curious enough to him was 
the labour. What he could not concrete into 
a use ora poem he cared little for; when he 
had classified the rose, and determined the 
genus of the violet, he recked little whether he 
had frayed or torn the petals, or dissipated the 
scent in the examination. Man was but to him 
the clasp of the chain of life; his love, his 
anger, his jealousy, even his misery he peered 
and pryed into with as little remorse as he 
scrutinized a fossil or a crystal. Why should 
he feel for a woman’s heart more than he would 
care for the core of a flower. 

“ Take it up tenderly, 
Lift it with care, 
Fashioned so slenderly, 
Fashioned so fair,” 
Was the precept of a school far too ideal and 
transcendental for him. We pass over his rap- 
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ture for Shakspeare, even though filtered through 
Dodd's “ Beauties,” and a very debating-society- 
like oration thereon, to the outburst of that melo- 
dramatic hurricane which is known in Germany 
under the title of Sturm und Drang—the spas- 
modie period when corsairs, and brigands, 
and villains, “ bearded like the pard,” and all 
that is now the special property of Mr. Webster 
and the Adelphi, enthralled the young literature 
of the North—when, in the words of Mr. Lewes, 
“ Nature seemed to be a compound of volcanoes 
and moonlight; her force, explosion; her 
beauty, sentiment. To be insurgent and senti- 
mental, explosive and lachrymose, were the true 
signs of genius.” Part of the unripe fruit was 
Goetz von Berlichingen,” which first stimulated 
the literary fancy of a young writer in the “ Sig- 
net,” afterwards known as Sir Walter Scott. It 
was Goethe's first recognised work, and the wave 
of popularity impelled him onward to ‘‘ Werther.” 
Mr. Thackeray has told the story so well that 
we have given it in an article devoted to the works 
of that gentleman. When it is known that 
the lady here celebrated was one of Goethe's 
lady-loves, married to his friend, and pilloried by 


village bordering a park, than a capital with a Court, 
and having all courtly environments. It is so quiet, 
so simple; and although ancient in its architecture, 
has none of the picturesqueness which delights the 
eye in most old German cities, . The stone-coloured, 
light-brown, and apple-green houses have high-peaked, 
slanting roofs, but no quaint gables, no caprices of 
architectural faney, none of the mingling of varied 
styles which elsewhere charm the traveller. One learns 
to love its quiet, simple streets, and pleasant paths, fit 
theatre for the simple actors moving across the scene; 
but one must live there some time to discover its charm. 
The aspect it presented when Goethe arrived was of 
course very different from that presented now; but by 
diligent inquiry we may get some rough image of the 
place restored. First be it noted that the city walls 
were still erect; gates and portcullis still spoke of days 
of warfare. Within these walls were six or seven hun- 
dred houses, not more; most of them very ancient. 
Under these roofs were about seven thousand inhabit- 
ants—for the most part not handsome. The city gates 
were strictly guarded. No one could pass through 
them in cart or carriage without leaving his name in 
the sentinel’s book; even Goethe, minister and 
favourite, could not escape this tiresome formality, as 
we gather from one of his letters to the Frau von Stein, 
directing her to go out alone, and meet him beyond 
the gates, lest their exit together should be known. 
During Sunday service a chain was thrown across the 
streets leading to the church to bar out all passengers ; 
a practice to this day partially retained: the chain is 
fastened, but the passengers step over it without 





name at the very time she was in correspondence 
with the poet, the extreme absence of in- 
dividuality on the part of the artist will be more 


apparent :— 

The effect was prodigious. “That nameless un- 
rest,” says Carlyle, “the blind struggle of a soul in 
bondage, that high, sad, longing discontent which was 
agitating every bosom, had driven Goethe almost to 
despair. All felt it; he alone could give it voice. 
And here lies the secret of his popularity.” .. . . 
Perhaps there never was a fiction which so startled 
and enraptured the world. Men of all kinds and 
classes were moved by it. It was the companion of 
Napoleon, when in Egypt; it penetrated into China. 
To convey in a sentence its wondrous popularity, we 
may state that in Germany it became a people's book, 
hawked about the streets, printed on miserable paper, 
like an ancient ballad; and in the Chinese Empire, 
Charlotte and Werther were modelled in porcelain. 

The great epoch of Goethe's life is his 
migration to Weimar on the 7th Nov., 1775. 

Here is one of the prettiest bits of the 
book :— 

Weimar is an ancient city on the Tm, a small stream 
rising in the Thuringian forests, and losing itself in the 
Saal, at Jena; a stream on which the sole navigation 
seems to be that of ducks, and which meanders peace- 
fully through pleasant valleys, except during the rainy 
season, when mountain torrents swell its current and 
overflow its banks. The Trent, between Trentham and 
Stafford—* the smug and silver Trent” as Shakspeare 
calls it—will give you an idea of this stream. The 
town is charmingly placed in the Ilm valley, and stands 
some eight hundred feet above the level of the sea. 
“ Weimar,” says the old topographer, Mathew Merian, 
“is Weinmar, because it was the wine market for 
Jena and its environs. Others say it was because 
some one here in ancient days began to plant the vine, 
who was hence called Weinmayer. But of this each 
reader may believe just what he pleases.” 

On a first acquaintance, Weimar seems more like a 


ceremony. There was little safety at night in those 
silent streets ; for if you were in no great danger from 
marauders, you were in constant danger of breaking a 
limb in some hole or other ; the idea of lighting streets 
not having presented itself to the Thuringian mind. 
In the year 1685, the streets of London were first 
lighted with lamps; and Germany, in most things a 
century behind England, had not yet ventured on that 
experiment. If in this 1854 Weimar is still innocent 
of gas, and perplexes its inhabitants with the dim ob- 
scurity of an occasional oil-lamp slung on a cord across 
the streets, we may imagine that in 1775 they had not 
even advanced so far. And our supposition is exact. 
* . . > 7 . * 

Milestones were unknown, although fingerposts 
existed. Instead of facilitating the transit of travellers, 
it was thought good political economy to obstruct them, 
for the longer they remained the more money they 
spent in the country. A century earlier, stage coaches 
were known in England; but in Germany, public con- 
veyances, very rude to this day in places where no rail- 
way exists, were few and miserable; nothing but open 
carts with unstuffed seats. Diligences on springs were 
unknown before 1800; and what they were even twenty 
years ago many readers doubtless remember. Then 
as to speed: if you travelled post, it was said with 
pride that seldom more than an hour's waiting was 
necessary before the horses were got ready, at least on 
frequented routes. Mail travelling was at the rate of 
five English miles in an hour and a quarter. Letters 
took nine days from Berlin to Frankfurt, which in 
1854 require only twenty-four hours. So slow was the 
communication of news that, as we learn from the 
Stein correspondence, so great an event as the death 
of Frederick the Great was only known as a rumour a 
week afterwards in Carlsbad. “ By this time,” writes 
Goethe, “you must know in Weimar if it be true.” 
With these facilities it was natural that men travelled 
but rarely, and mostly on horseback. What the inns 
were may be imagined from the unfrequency of 
travellers, and the general state of domestic comfort. 

The absence of comfort and luxury (luxury as dis 
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tinguished from ornament) may be gathered from the 
Memoirs of the time, and from such works as Bertuch’s 
Mode Journal. Such necessities as good locks, doors 
that shut, drawers opening easily, tolerable knives, 
carts on springs, or beds fit for a Christian of any 
other than the “ German persuasion,” are still rarities 
in Thuringia; but in those days, when sewers were 
undreamed of, and a post-office was a chimera, all that 
we moderns consider comfort was necessarily fabulous. 
The furniture, even of palaces, was extremely simple. 
In the houses of wealthy bourgeois, chairs and tables 
were of common fir; not until the close of the eight- 
eenth century did mahogany make its appearance. 
Looking-glasses followed. The chairs were covered 
with a coarse green cloth; the tables likewise; and 
carpets are only now beginning to loom upon the 
national mind as a possible luxury. The windows were 
hung with woollen curtains, when the extravagance 
of curtains was ventured on. Easy chairs were un- 
known ; the only arm chair allowed was the so-called 
Grandfather's chair, which was reserved for the dignity 
of grey hairs or the feebleness of age. 

The salon de reception, or drawing-room into which 
greatly honoured visitors were shown, had of course a 
kind of Sunday splendour, not dimmed by week-day 
familiarity. There hung the curtains; the walls were 
adorned with family portraits or some work of ex- 
tremely “native talent;” the tables alluring the eye 
with china, in guise of cups, vases, impossible shep- 
herds, and very allegorical dogs. Into this room the 
honoured visitor was ushered; and there, no matter 
what the hour, he was handed refreshment of some 
kind. This custom—a compound product of hospi- 
tality and bad inns—lingered until lately in England, 
and perhaps is still not unknown in provincial towns. 

On eating and drinking was spent the surplus now 
devoted to finery. No one then, except gentlemen of 
the first water, boasted of a'gold snuff-box; even a gold- 
headed cane was an unusual elegance. The dandy 
contented himself with a silver watch. The fine lady 
blazoned herself with a gold watch and heavy chain ; 
but it was an heirloom! To see a modern dinner 
service glittering with silver, glass, and china, and to 
think that even the nobility in those days ate off pewter, 
is enough to make the lapse of time very vivid to us. 
A silver teapot and teatray were held as princely mag- 
nificence. 

The manners were rough and simple. The journey- 
men ate at the same table with their masters, and 
joined in the coarse jokes which then passed for 
hilarity. Filial obedience was rigidly enforced, the 
stick or strap not unfrequently aiding parental au- 
thority. Even the brothers exercised an almost 
paternal authority over their sisters. Indeed, the 
“ position of women” was by no means such as our 
women can conceive with patience ; not only were they 
kept under the paternal, marital, and fraternal yoke, 
but society limited their actions byjits prejudices still 
more than it does now. No woman, for instance, of 
the better class of citizens couldjgo out alone; the 
servant girl followed her to church, to a shop, or even 
to the promenade, 

The coarseness of language may be gathered from 
our own literature of that period. The roughness of 
manners is shown by such a scene as that in Wilhelm 
Meister, where the Fair Saint in her confessions (speak- 
ing of high, well-born society) narrates how, at an 
evening party, forfeits were introduced; one of these 
forfeits is, that a gentleman shall say something gallant 
to every lady present: he whispers in the ear of a 
lady, who boxes his ears, and boxes it with such 
violence that the powder from his hair flies into the 
Fair Saint's eyes ; when she is enabled to see again, it 
is to see that the husband of the lady has drawn his 


sword, and stabbed the offender, and that a duel, in 
the very presence of these women, is only prevented 
by one of the combatants being dragged from the 
room. 

The foregoing survey would be incomplete without 
some notice of the prices of things, the more so as we 
shall learn hereafter that the pension Karl August gave 
Schiller was 200 thalers—about £60 of our money— 
and that the salary Goethe received, as Councillor of 
Legation, was only 1,200 thalers—about £200 per 
annum. On reading this, Mr. Smith jingles the loose 
silver in his pockets, and, with that superb British 
pride, redolent of consols, which makes the family of 
Smith so accurate a judge of all social positions, ex- 
claims, “ These beggarly Germans; I give my head 
clerk twice the sum.” 

The life that Goethe led at Weimar—how 
he hunted, skated, drank, dressed, histrionized, 
and played the buffoon; how he repelled the 
male and attracted the female dilettanti of that 
little Saxon krih-winkel, or crow's-nest of a 
court; how he was ennobled ; how he dallied on 
the edge of frendship with Schiller,. dangled 
with’ Frau von Stein, and duped that over- 
credulous coquette; how he cohabited with 
Christiane Vulpius for no apparent reason, and 
for just as little reason married her; how she 
took to wine and beer, and demurred to her 
husband's taste for statuary and art, and after 
that died; and how the many-sided poet be- 
moaned her in very classical elegies, lamenting 
the time when she lay asleep, and he counted 
the syllables of his verses on her back. Why 
need we imitate his biographer, and utter prolix 
philosophy over? Accept all Mr. Lewes's qualifica- 
tions, abatements, appeals, and misericordian 
testimonies as to character, the stern ethi- 
cal total will be the same—a classic egotist, a 
poetic Bentham. In later life he was prudent, 
punctual, exact even to a political economist’s 
exactitude ; if he had a weakness it was not for 
humanity, but for sausage, for rose-wine (to 
wash away his sins in fragrance), and a most 
commendable liking fur Madeira. He even de- 
scended, like Jupiter, into the consciousness of 
little household details, and, as we learn from 
some letters which have appeared in Germany 
since Mr. Lewes’s publication, became what 
married men often become—sensitive on the 
subject of buttons, socks, and flannel. Here 
is a picture of his domicile and Weimar life :— 

Passing through an ante-chamber, where, in cup- 
boards, stand his mineralogical collections, we enter 
the study, a low-roofed, narrow room, somewhat dark, 
for it is lighted only through two tiny windows, and 
furnished with a simplicity quite touching to behold. 
In the centre stands a plain oval table of unpolished 
oak. No arm-chair is to be seen, no sofa, nothing 
which speaks of ease. A plain hard chair has beside 
it the basket in which he used to place his handker- 
chief. Against the wall, on the right, is a long pear- 
tree table, with bookshelves, on which stand lexicons 
and manuals. Here hangs a pincushion, venerable in 
dust, with the visiting cards, and other trifles which 
death has made sacred. Here, also, amedallion of Na- 
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poleon, with this ci iption : “ Scilicet immenso 
superest ex nomine multum.” On the side-wall, again, 
a bookcase with some works of poets. On the wall to 
the left is a long desk of soft wood, at which he was 
wont to write. A sheet of paper with notes of con- 
temporary history is fastened near the door, and 
behind this door schematic tables of music and geology. 
The same door leads into a bed-room: it is a closet 
with a window. A simple bed, an arm chair by its side, 
and a tiny washing-table, with a small white basin on 
it and a sponge, is all the furniture. . . . From 
the other side of the study we enter the library, 
which should rather be called a lumber-room of 
books. Rough deal shelves hold the books, with 
bits of paper, on which are written “ philosophy,” 
“history,” “poetry,” &c., to mark the classification. 
He rose at seven, sometimes earlier, after a sound and 
prolonged sleep; for, like Thorwalsden, he had a “ talent 
for sleeping” only surpassed by his talent for con- 
tinuous work, Till eleven he worked without interrup- 
tion. A cup of chocolate was then brought, and 
he resumed work till one. At two he dined. This 
meal was the important meal of the day. His appetite 
was immense. Even on the days when he complained 
of not being hungry, he ate much more than most 
men. Puddings, sweets, and cakes were always wel- 
come. He sat a long while over his wine, ~~ =| 
gaily to some friend or other (for he never din 
alone), or to one of the actors, whom he often had 
with him, after dinner, to read over their parts, and to 
take his instructions. He was fond of wine, and drank 
daily his two or three bottles. Lest this statement 
should convey a false impression, I hasten ‘to recal to 
the reader’s recollection the very different habits of 
our fathers in respect of drinking. It was no unusual 

ing to be a “three-bottle man” in those days in 
E d, when the three bottles were of port or 
Burgundy; and Goethe, a Rhinelander, accustomed 
from boyhood to wine, drank a wine which his English 
contemporaries would have called water. The amount 
he drank never did more than exhilarate him; never 
made him unfit for work or for society. Over his wine, 
then, he sat some hours; no such thing as dessert was 
seen upon his table in those days; not even the 
customary coffee after dinner. His mode of living 
was extremely simple ; and even when persons of very 
modest circumstances burned wax, two poor tallow 
candles were all that could be seen in his rooms. In 
the evening he went often to the theatre, and there his 
customary glass of punch was brought at six o’clo¢k. 
If not at the theatre, he received friends at horhe. 
Between eight and nine a frugal supper was laid, but 
he never took anything except a little salad or preserves. 
By ten o'clock he was coually in bed, 


™ We have not space to enter into his energy 
and discoveries in science and anatomy, his visit 
to Italy, his impassive sight of the sea at 
Venice for the first time, and his apathetic 
demeanour on hearing of the French revolu- 
tion. He admired Napoleon and Byron, who 
had admired him, and left behind eulogies upon 
those and other heroes—a fact which Mr. Lewes 
contrasts with Shakspeare’s silence. He sup- 
ported a foundling or two, no doubt from dis- 
interested benevolence, and maintained a misan- 
thrope, apparently for the same reason that 
some abnormal dogmatists in these days keep 
a bull-dog or a monkey. His last years exhibit 
the strength of the ruling passion—‘a pas- 
sionate wound ” in his breast, caused by a girl of 
fourteen, and a mania for minerals, which often 
confused the clearness of his morality. Every- 
body knows his last words, ‘‘ More light;” few, 
perhaps, the hurried, incoherent fragments 
preceding: “ The lovely woman's head with 
black curls—in splendid colours—a dark back- 
ground.” [fall the world, according to Coleridge, 
is either Platonist or Aristotelian, we had rather 
be weak and suffering and human, with Schil- 
ler, than passionless and haughty and artistic, 
with Goethe ; and if we are to admire grandeur, 
choose rather the lofty shadow of Lessing, or the 
pure philanthropy of Herder, than drop our 
pilgrim’s staff, and undergo petrifaction at the 
shrine of the sage of Weimar. 

We might have noticed Mr. Lewes’s German- 
isms—his love for such exotics as “ genius- 
period, avid, net results;” such outbreaks 
against metaphor as “the insurrection of the 
feelings carrying away on their triumphant 
shoulders the reason” and violations of Lind- 
ley Murray, we little expected from so prac- 
tised a writer as our biographer. At page 141 
there will be found two curiosities of this kind. 
Over the critical part and the well-culled “ plas- 
ter-casts ” of translations we have neither time 
nor patience to wrangle. 
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Men and Women. 


Tats is a profoundly-thoughtful and vigorously- 
written book, demanding from the critics an 
attention far more minute and elaborate than 
our present limits will permit us to devote to its 
consideration. 

Every page of the two volumes of poetry now 
before us is instinct and alive with a bold and 
vivid beauty utterly distinctive from any thing 
in contemporary song. But it is not on account 
of the manifold beauties in their development, 
but because the principles applied in this work 
to poetry are altogether novel, and worthy of 
very careful remark, that we predict to the author 
of “* Men and Women,” from the publication of 
the present work, no inconsiderable increase to 
the dignity of his poetical reputation. 

Independently of any opinions which may be 
formed as to his success or failure in the due 
development of the theory he originated, the 
estimation of Wordsworth as a poet must 
always, and justly, be a high one, from the 
simple fact of his having sought and found, 
in regions hitherto unexplored, and even un- 
recognised, the subtlest elements of poetry. 

What Wordsworth originated in the treat- 
ment of nature as apprehended through con- 
templation, Mr. Browning has sought to achieve 
in that of nature revealed through passion. If 
to divine and disclose a presence of power 
among the silence and solitudes of an external 
creation be, for the poet, a lofty and spiritual 
ambition, how daringly beneficent must be 
that which urges him to explore, below the 
sound and tumult of human life, the secret 
and silent motions of Divinity in the heart of 
man ! 

The most remarkable characteristic of the 
present work is that, with an indomitable and 
unbaffled instinct for the spiritual ;ybeneath its 
manifold material disguises, it reveals to the 
thoughtful reader how much of the immuta- 
ble, the holy, and the awful hourly escapes our 
common observation in the trivial ethotions and 
passing impulses—the wandering lights and 
shadows of the soul—that chequer and agitate 
our daily life. 

With an almost Protean power of reproduction, 
the genius of the author flings itself into in- 
numerable conditions of human existence ; from 
each it looks out upon us through faces always 
familiar. For its pathos and its power it needs 
but the simplest materials; no discrowned 
kings or classic crimes, but merely the every- 
day feelings of every-day persons, and such 
common circumstances as those under which the 
greatest part of us must be resigned to exist. 
As the widely-instructed chemist evolves from 
the commonest substances the self-same elements 
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and gases which kindle the storms and sustain 
the spheres, till what was merely household stuff 
to the vulgar assumes before their eyes a super- 
natural potency, so does Mr. Browning, by his 
original and powerful treatment of humble 
subjects, extract from use and custom, and the 
commonplace, unguessed-of evidences of the 
beautiful and sublime. 

Our narrow limits, and the space we have 
already devoted to their general criticism, do 
not suffer us to give many extracts from these 
two crowded volumes. The first poem, however, 
although by no means characteristic of those 
features in the book to which we have adverted, 
is so beautiful that we extract it at length :— 


Where the quiet-coloured end of evening smiles 
Miles and miles 

On the solitary pastures where our sheep, 
Half-asleep, 

Tinkle homeward thro’ the twilight, stray or stop 
As they crop— 


Was the site once of a city great and gay, 
(So they say,) 

Of our country’s very capital, its prince 
Ages since 

Held his court in, gathered councils, wielding far 
Peace or war. 


Now—the country does not eveu boast a tree, 
As you see, 

To distinguish slopes of verdure, certain rills 
From the hills 

Intersect and give a name to (else they run 
Into one). 


Where the domed and daring palace shot its spires 
Up like fires 

O’er the hundred-gated cireuit of a wall 
Bounding all, 

Made of marble, men might march on, nor be pressed, 
Twelve abreast. 


And such plenty and perfection, see, of grass 
Never was! 

Such a carpet as, this summer-time, o’erspreads 
And embeds 

Every vestige of the city, guessed alone, 
Stock or stone— 


Where a multitude of men breathed joy and woe 
Long ago; 

Lust of glory pricked their hearts up, dread of shame 
Struck them tame ; 

And that glory and that shame alike, the gold 
Bought and sold. 


Now,—the single little turret that remains 
On the plains, 

By the caper overrooted, by the gourd 
Overscored, 

While the patching houseleek’s head of blossom winks 
Through the chinks— 


Marks the basement whence a tower in ancient time 
Sprang sublime, 
And « burning ring all round, the chariots traced 
As they raced, 
And the monarch and his minions and his dames 
Viewed the games. 
D 
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And I know, while thus the quiet-coloured eve 
Smiles to leave 

To their folding, all our many-tinkling fleece 
In such peace, 

And the slopes and rills in undistinguished grey 
Melt away— 

That a girl with eager eyes and yellow hair 
Waits me there 

In the turret, whence the charioteers caught soul 


For the goal, {dumb 
When the king looked, where she looks now, breathless, 
Till I come. 


But he looked upon the city, every side, 
Far and wide, 

All the mountains topped with temples, all the glades’ 
Colonnades, 

All the eauseys, bridges, aqueducts,—and then, 
All the men! 


When I do come, she will speak not, she will stand, 
Either hand 

On my shoulder, give her eyes the first embrace 

f my face, 

Ere we rush, ere we extinguish sight and speech 
Each on each. 

In one year they sent a million fighters forth 
South and north, 

And they built their gods a brazen pillar high 
As the sky, 

Yet reserved a thousand chariots in full foree— 
Gold, of course. 

Oh, heart! Oh, blood that freezes, blood that burns ! 
Earth's returns 

For whole centuries of folly, noise and sin ! 
Shut them in, 

With their triumphs and their glories and the rest. 
Love is best ! 


Then follows a lover's quarrel, very beauti- 
fully treated. What thoughtful beauty in this 
next little poem ! 

Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead: 

Sit and watch by her side an hour. 
That is her book-shelf, this her bed ; 

She plucked that piece of geranium-flower, 
Beginning to die, too, in the glass. 

Little has yet been changed, I think— 
The shutters are shut, no light may pass 

Save two long rays thro’ the hinge’s chink. 
Sixteen years old when she ‘died ! 

Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name— 
It was not her time to love: beside, 

Her life had many a hope and aim, 

Duties enough and little cares, 
And now was quiet, now astir— 
Till God's hand beckoned unawares, 

And the sweet white brow is ali of her. 
Is it too late, then, Evelyn Hope ? 

What, your soul was pure and true, 
The good stars met in your horoseope, 

Made you of spirit, fire and dew— 
And just because I was thrice as old, 

And our paths in the world diverged so wide, 
Each was nought to each, must I be told ? 

We were fellow-mortals, nought beside ? 

No, indeed! for God above 

Is great to grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love,— 

I claim you still, for my own love's sake ! 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 

Through worlds I shali traverse, not a few— 

Much is to learn and much to forget 

Ere the time be come for taking you. 


But the time will come,—at last it will, 

When, Evelyn Hope, what meant, I shall say, 
In the lower earth, in the years long still, 

That body and soul so pure and gay ? 
Why your hair was amber, I shall divine, 

And your mouth of your own geranium’'s red— 
And what you would do with me, in fine, 

In the new life come in the old one’s stead. 


I have lived, I shall say, so much since then, 
Given up myself so many times, 
Gained me the gains of various men, 
Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes ; 
Yet one thing, one, in my soul's full scope, 
Either I missed or itself missed me— 
And I want and find you, Evelyn Hope ! 
What is the issue ? let us see! 
I loved you, Evelyn, all the while ; 
My heart seemed full as it could hold— A 
There was place and to spare for the frank young smile 
And the red young mouth and the hair's young gold, 
So, hush,—I will give you this leaf to keep— 
See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand. 
There, that is our secret! go to sleep; 
You will wake, and remember, and understand. 


Of the mere beauty of description contained 
in these volumes the reader may judge by the 
following extracts from one of the most charm- 
ing of the poems in the first volume. 


And all day long a bird sings there, 

And a stray sheep drinks at the pond at times ; 
The place is silent and aware ; 

It has had its scenes, its joys and crimes, 
But that is its own affair. 


But at afternoon or almost eve 

"Tis better; then the silence grows 
To that degree, you half believe 

It must get rid of what it knows, 
Its bosom does so heave. 


Hither we walked, then, side by side, 

Arm in arm, and cheek to cheek, 
And still I questioned or replied, 

While my heart, convulsed to really speak, 
Lay choking in its pride. 
Silent the crumbling bridge we cross, 

And pity and praise the chapel sweet, 
And care about the fresco’s loss, 

And wish for our souls a like retreat, 
And wonder at the moss. 


Stoop and kneel on the settle under— 

Look through the window's grated square : 
Nothing to see! for fear of plunder, 

The cross is down and the altar bare, 
As if thieves don’t fear thunder. 


We stoop and look in through the grate, 
See the little porch and rustic door, 
Read duly the dead builder's date, 
Then cross the bridge we crossed before, 
Take the path again—but wait ! 


Oh moment, one and infinite ! 

The water slips o'er stock and stone ; 
The west is tender, hardly bright. 

How grey at once is the evening grown— 
One star, the chrysolite ! 


We two stood there with never a third, 
But each by each, as each knew well. 
The sights we saw and the sounds we heard, 
‘The lights and the shades made up a spell 
Till the trouble grew and stirred. 
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Oh, the little more, and how much it is! 
And the little less, and what worlds away ! 
How a sound shall quicken content to bliss, 
Or a breath suspend the blood’s best play, 
And life be a proof of this! 


A moment after, and hands unseen 
Were hanging the night around us fast ; 
But we knew that a bar was broken between 
Life and life; we were mixed, at last, 
In spite of the mortal screen. 


The forests had done it; there they stood— 
We caught for a second the powers at play : 
They had mingled us so, for once and for good, 
Their work was done—we might go or stay, 

They relapsed to their ancient mood, 


How the world is made for each of us! 
How all we perceive and know in it 
Tends to some moment’s product thus, 
When a soul declares itself—to wit, 
By its fruit—the thing it does! 
Be Hate that fruit or Love that fruit, 
It forwards the General Deed of Man, 
And each of the Many helps to recruit 
The life of the race by a general plan, 
Each living his own, to boot. 


One more extract for mere beauty’s sake, as 
the name betokens :— 
A PRETTY WOMAN. 
That fawn-skin-dappled hair of hers ! 
And the blue eye 
Dear and dewy, 
And that infantine fresh air of hers! 


To think men cannot take you, Sweet, 
And enfold you, 
Ay, and hold you, 
And so keep you what they make you, Sweet! 
You like us for a glance, you know— 
For a word's sake, 
Or a sword’s sake, 
All’s the same, whate’er the chance, you know. 


And in turn we make you ours, we say— 
You and youth too, 
Eyes and mouth too, 

All the face composed of flowers, we say. 


All's our own, to make the most of, Sweet— 
Sing and say for, 
Watch and pray for, 
Keep a secret, or go boast of, Sweet. ‘ 


But for loving, why, you would not, Sweet, 
Though we prayed you, 
Paid you, brayed you 

In a mortar—for you could not, Sweet. 

So we leave the sweet face fondly there— 
Be its beauty 
Its sole duty! 

Let all hope of grace beyond lie there! 


And while the face lies quiet there, 
Who shall wonder 
That I ponder 

A conclusion? I will try it there, 


As,—why must one, for the love forgone, 
Scout mere liking? 
Thunder-striking 
Earth,—the heaven, we looked above for, gone! 
Why with beauty needs there money be— 
Love with liking? 
Crush the fly-king 
In his gauze, because no honey-bee? 
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May not liking be so simple-sweet, 
If love grew there, 
"Twould undo there 
All that breaks the cheek to dimples sweet ? 


Is the creature too imperfect, say ? 
Would you mend it 
And so end it? 
Since not all addition perfects aye ! 
Or is it of its kind, perhaps, 
Just perfection— 
Whence, rejection 
Of a grace not’ to its mind, perhaps ? 


Shall we burn up, tread that face at once 
Into tinder, 
And so hinder 
Sparks from kindling all the place at once ? 
Or else kiss away one’s soul on her? 
Your love-fancies !— 
A sick man sees 
Truer, when his hot eyes roll on her! 


Thus the craftsman thinks to grace the rose,— 
Plucks a mould-flower 
For his gold flower, 
Uses fine things that efface the rose. 
Rosy rubies make its cup more rose, 
Precious metals 
Ape the petals,— 
Last, some old king locks it up, morose! 
Then, how grace arose? I know a way! 
Leave it rather. 
Must you gather? 

Smell, kiss, wear it—at last, throw away! 

There are many poems in these two volumes 
which we cannot here speak of at length, but to 
which we would especially refer the attention of 
those whom the extracts above given may induce 
to thoughtfully peruse the work, and form their 
own judgment of its merits. 

A more remarkable poem has seldom been 
written—one more original in conception, or 
subtle in execution—than the ‘‘ Epistle con- - 
taining the Strange Medical Experience of 
Karshish, the Arab Physician.” 

“ Bishop Blougram’s Apology ” is not behind 
this poem in its daring originality. It over- 
flows with vigour, humour, and what, if the 
phrase be not over-paradoxical, we would call a 
good-natured cynicism. The subject, however, 
is not the less thoughtfully conceived, and it is 
grasped and compressed with a master’s hand. 
“Andrea del Sarto” and “Fra Lippo Lippi” 
are the practical results of a profound and 
liberal acquaintance with art; but it is as aceu- 
rate and subtle representation of phases com- 
mon enough to every human life that these 
poems are valuable. The former of these 
poems is a metaphysical treatment of that sore 
in the artist’s life which Alfred de Musset 
has otherwise treated in his inimitable drama. 
Whilst speaking of men, however, we can- 
not but advert to certain other poems im the 
book which must be altogether excluded from 
our description of its general principles of art. 
We mean such poems as “ Master Hughes of 
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Saxe-Gotha,” which is a rhythmical description 
of Fugues; “A Toccata of Galuppi's ;” and 
others of the same kind, which are, as avowed 
by the titles, as far removed as can be from all 
“human” interest, or the emotions of real life. 
Such poems as these must be considered as 
fanciful criticisms on art, addressed by a gifted 
and erudite man to that small circle of persons 
to whom such subjects will have an interest 
common to himself. To what is called “ the 
general reader” they will be little more than a 
magical hocus-pocus and wizarding of words. 
It might be wished that, for the sake of this 
humble individual, “the general reader,” their 
author had appended to these poems on art 
some sort of explanatory note, however brief; 





MEN AND WOMEN. 


for they abound in beauty only capable of reve- 
lation to one who is well acquainted with the 
subject of which they treat. Mr. Browning has, 
however, it would seem, thought it more fitting 
to warn the thoughtless off the premises at once ; 
and quicks and broken glass, sprynges and scare- 
crows, are discernible all round these domains. 

Whatever be the faults or merits of this work, 
they will be best determined by a future age. 
To us, so dazzling appear the beauty and 
power with which it is replete, that we have 
little eyesight left to look for faults. Mean- 
while, the publication of such a book is an era 
in English poetry; and by its reception we may 
fairly judge of the maturity of the poetical 
public in England. 





History of the Reign of Philip the Second, King of Spain. 
Richard Bentley. 


Berore we address ourselves to this last new 
work, by which, assuredly, Mr. Prescott has in- 
creased his former renown, we are tempted to 
pass rapidly in review the principal circum- 
stances which rendered Philip IT. one of the 
most important personages of his age. We 
shall then see him in his “ pride of place.” 
A few more words will suffice to describe 
his altered position at the close of his life. 
Philip II., in 1555, at the age of twenty- 
eight,.was made sovereign of the Netherlands, 
which his father, Charles V., had resigned to 
him. In 1556 he became King of Spain by 
the abdication of his father. His possessions 
in Europe comprised, besides Spain, the king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies, the dukedom of Milan, 
and other provinces in Italy. These, in 1581, 
he increased by the addition of the kingdom of 
Portugal. By this conquest he added the Por- 
tuguese colonial dipebionsion to his own em- 
pire of the New World. His revenue, at his 
accession to the throne of Spain, greatly exceeded 
that of any other sovereign of his time ; his 
navy was more numerous; and his armies were 
uns by any troops, and commanded 
by the ablest generals. Lastly, he accom- 
plished that which was nearer his heart than 
anything else—the destruction of the rising re- 
formation in the Peninsula. .He was in the 
meridian of his splendour. He exhausted his 
resources by attempts to establish the Inquisi- 
tion in the Netherlands, and lost for ever seven 
important provinces; his invincible Armada 
perished ; and one of the last acts of his life 
was to abdicate his title to the Netherlands in 
favour of his daughter Isabella, and the Arch- 
duke Albert, her husband. Thus he died, self. 


By Witriam H. Prescorr. London: 
1855. 


weakened and humiliated ; and Europe ceased 
to fear the universal domination of Spain. 

And now, with pleasure, we proceed to draw 
the attention of our readers to the work itself. 
It appears in a modest guise. Two volumes in 
one, divided into four books, closely printed, 
with foot-notes referring to the multitudinous 
authorities, and quoting these in the original 
languages, bring the history down to the death 
of Isabella, Philip's third queen. Every one 
who is conversant with the results obtained by 
former labourers in this field will be gratified 
by seeing what has been effected in this history. 
The Preface discloses the mines of new and 
most valuable information which have been 
explored, for the first time, by Mr. Prescott 
and the friends who have pushed their researches 
to the utmost available limits. It seems, indeed, 
thgt the life of Philip II. could not have been 
adequately written at an earlier period. It 
would be tedious to enumerate the sources 
which have furnished the materials to which 
Mr. Prescott has had access. Not only have 
all public and, apparently, all private collections 
in Europe been laid under contribution, but 
even the Azores have yielded their quota of 
information. We were strikingly reminded, 
whilst admiring the abundance of new matter 
which Mr. Prescott has acquired, that we are 
living in an age abounding in new and wonder- 
ful discoveries. 

Nineveh has been ransacked for its twice- 
buried treasures, and so searchingly, that we 
are now acquainted with their Teraphim—those 
images which were stolen from Laban the 
Syrian. The character of our Queen Mary has 
been rescued from much obloquy by Miss Strick- 
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land. Mary Queen of Scots is hardly recognisa- 
ble now that she has been cleared from the 
foul stains of murder. Lastly, M. Delepierre 
comes forward to acquit us English of the guilt 
of burning Joan of Arc. He heaps documents 
upon documents to prove that she was never 
burned, but that she married happily, and was 
the fruitful mother of children. Surely we live 
in a wonderful age ! 

In noticing a new work of such importance 
as the one now before us, it is obviously im- 
possible, within the limits assigned to us, to do 
more than to give our readers an opportunity of 
forming their judgment; and we will, therefore, 
set before them such portions as seem to us the 
best adapted for this purpose, merely observing 
that it is not an easy matter to select portions 
from a work in which characters, incidents, and 
events are blended together in one continued 
narrative. Our readers are, we trust, too well 
acquainted with Mr. Prescott’s style to need 
any mention to be made of it here. 

We quote part of the introductory remarks of 
the first chapter, in which is recorded, amongst 
other matters, the abdication of Charles V. :— 

In a former work I have endeavoured to portray the 
period when the different provinces of Spain were con- 
solidated into one empire under the rule of Ferdinand 
and Isabella; when, by their wise and beneficent policy, 
the nation emerged from the obscurity in which it had 
so long remained behind the Pyrenees, and took its 
place as one of the great members of the European 
commonwealth. I now propose to examine a later 
period in the history of the same nation,—the reign of 
Philip I1.; when, with resources greatly enlarged, and 
territory extended by a brilliant career of discovery and 
conquest, it had risen to the zenith of its power; but 
when, under the mischievous policy of the administra- 
tion, it had excited the jealousy of its neighbours, and 
already disclosed those germs of domestic corruption 
which gradually led to its dismemberment and decay. 

The ceremony of the abdication ; the inves- 
ture of Philip with the sovereignty of the rich 
Netherlands, which gave the Spanish monarchs 
a revenue equal to that furnished by the mines 
of America; and the retirement of Charles to 
the monastery of Yuste, are well described, 
paving the way for the personal history of the 
new king. 

Philip II. was born at Valladolid, on twenty-first of 
May, 1527. His mother was the Empress Isabella, 
daughter of Emanuel the Great of Portugal. By his 
father he was descended from the ducal houses of 
Burgundy and Austria. By both his father and mother 
he claimed a descent from Ferdinand and Isabella the 
Catholic of Spain. As by blood he was half a Spaniard, 
so hy temperament and character he proved to be 
wholly so. 

His education was intrusted to an ecclesiastic, 
who instructed him in the ancient classics. His 
acquaintance with Latin was so intimate that 
he wrote Latin even in after-life with ease and 
correctness. It was, however, to Don Juan de 
Zuiiga that he was indebted for his instruction 


in those duties that belonged to his royal station. 
Zufiga was of an ancient family, conversant 
with Courts, but a man of the highest integrity. 


Charles, who understood the character of Zufiiga, 
wrote to his son to honour and to cherish him. “If 
he deals plainly with you,” he said, “it is for the love 
he bears you. If he were to flatter you, and be only 
solicitous of adminstering to your wishes, he would be 
like all the rest of the world, and you would have no 
one near to tell you the truth; and a worse thing can- 
not happen to a man, old or young, but most of all to 
the young, from their want of experience to discern 
truth from error.” The wise emperor, who knew how 
rarely it is that truth is permitted to find its way to 
royal ears, set a just value on the man who had the 
courage to speak it. 

Under the influence of these teachers, and, still 
more, of the circumstances in which he was placed,— 
the most potent teachers of all,—Philip grew in years, 
and slowly unfolded the peculiar qualities of his dis- 
position. He seemed cautious and reserved in his 
demeanour, and slow of speech; yet what he said had 
a character of thought beyond his age. At no time did 
he discover that buoyancy of spirit, or was he betrayed 
into those sallies of temper, which belong to a bold 
and adventurous, and often to a generous nature. His 
deportment was marked by a seriousness that, to some, 
might seem to savour of melancholy. He was self- 
possessed; so that even from a boy he was rarely off 
his guard. 

The personal appearance of Philip at the age 
of twenty-one, when he joined bis father in 
Brussels, after a separation of many years, is 
thus described :— 

He was now twenty-one years of age, and was dis- 
tinguished by a comeliness of person, remarked upon 
by more than one who had access to his presence. 
Their report is confirmed by the portraits of him from 
the pencil-of Titian, taken before the freshness of 
youth had faded into the sallow hue of disease, and 
when care and anxiety had not yet given a sombre, 
perhaps sullen, expression to his features. 

He had a fair, and even delicate complexion. His 
hair and beard were of a light yellow. His eyes were 
blue, with the eyebrows somewhat too closely knit to- 
gether. His nose was thin and aquiline. The principal 
blemish in his countenance was his thick Austrian lip. 
His lower jaw protruded even more than that of his 
father. To his father, indeed, he bore a great resem- 
blance in his lineaments, though those of Philip were 
of a less intellectual cast. In stature he was some- 
what below the middle height, with a slight, symme- 
trical figure and well-made limbs. He was attentive 
to his dress, which was rich and elegant, but without 
any affectation of ornament. His demeanour was grave, 
with that ceremonious observance which marked the 
old Castilian, and which may be thought the natural 
expression of Philip's slow and phlegmatic temperament. 


The attention of our readers will naturally 
be attracted to that portion of Philip’s history 
which, by his marriage with our Queen Mary, 
is connected with our own. To this we turn, 
not intending to dwell upon it at much length, 
since Miss Strickland has already made us 
familiar with most of the incidents. The follow- 
ing description of London and England, from 
the report of Giovanni Micheli, ambassador from 
Venice, will be found very interesting :— 

London he eulogizes, as one of the noblest capitals 
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in Europe, containing, with its suburbs, about a hun- 
dred and eighty thousand souls.+ The great lords, as 
in France and Germany, passed most of their time on 
their estates in the country. 

The kingdom was strong enough, if united, to defy 
any invasion from abroad. Yet its navy was small, 
having dwindled, from neglect and an ill-judged eco- 
nomy, to not more than forty vessels of war. But the 
mereantile marine could furnish two thousand more, 
which, at a short notice, could be well equipped and 
got ready for sea. The army was particularly strong 
in artillery, and provided with all the munitions of 
war. The weapon chiefly in repute was the bow, to 
which the English people were trained, from early 
youth. In their cavalry they were most defective. 
Horses were abundant, but wanted bottom, They 
were, for the most part, light, weak, and grass-fed. 
The nation was, above all, to be envied for the light- 
ness of the public burdens. There were no taxes on 
wine, beer, salt, cloth, nor, indeed, on any of the 
articles that in other countries furnished the greatest 
sources of revenue. The whole revenue did not usually 
exceed two hundred thousand pounds. Parliaments 
were rarely summoned, except to save the king trouble 
or to afford a cloak to his designs. No one ventured 
to resist the royal will; servilé the members came 
there, and servile they remained—An Englishman of 
the nineteenth century may smile at the contrast pre- 
sented by some of these remarks to the condition of 
the nation at the present day; though, in the item of 
taxation, the contrast may be rather fitted to provoke 
a sigh. 

The unpopularity of this marriage is well 
known ; gentle and simple alike testified their 
disapprobation of it. Holingshed, quoted by 
our author, gives a striking instance of this 
angry feeling :— 

Philip and Mary passed a few days in this merry 
way of life, at Winchester, whence they removed, with 
their court, to Windsor. Here a chapter of the order 
of the Garter was held, for the purpose of installing 
King Philip. The herald, on this occasion, ventured to 
take down the arms of England, and substitute those of 
Spain, in honour of the new sovereign,—an act of defer- 
ence which roused the indignation of the English lords, 
who straightway compelled the functionary to restore 
the national escutcheon to its proper place. 

We cannot omit what Micheli relates of 
Philip’s observances of religion, from the mo- 
ment of his landing to his departure ; nor our 
author’s remarks upon it, observing that Philip 
had gradually gained credit with the people. 

Philip, from the hour of his landing, had been con- 
stant in all his religious observances. “He was as 
punctual,” says Micheli, “in bis attendance at mass, 
and his observance of all the forms of devotion, as any 
monk ;—more so, as some people thought, than be- 
came his age and station. ‘The ecclesiastics,” he adds, 
“with whom Philip had constant intercourse, talked 
loudly of ’.is piety.” 

Yet there was no hypocrisy in this. However willing 
Philip may have been that his concern for the interests 
of religion might be seen of men, it is no less true that, 
as far as he understood these interests, his concern was 
perfectly sincere. The actual state of England may 
have even operated as an. inducement with him to 
overcome his scruples as to the connexion with Mary. 

7 This agrees with the Lansdowne MS. The Cotto- 
my ee by Sir Henry Ellis, puts the population 
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“ Better not reign at all,” he often remarked, “ than 
reign over heretics.” But what triumph more glorious 
than that of converting these heretics, and bringing 
them back again into the bosom of the Church? He 
was anxious to prepare the minds of his new sub- 
jects for an honourable reception of the papal legate, 
Cardinal Pole, who was armed with full authority 
to receive the submission of England to the Holy 
See. He employed his personal influence with 
the great nobles, and enforced it occasionally by 
liberal drafts on those Peruvian ingots which he had 
sent to the Tower. At least, it is asserted that he gave 
away yearly pensions, to the large amount of between 
fifty and sixty thousand gold crowns, to sundry of the 
queen's ministers. It was done on the general plea of 
recompensing their loyalty to their mistress. 


What share had Philip in the persecution of 
English heretics ? This question, though often 
mooted, and now examined in this work, will 
probably remain unknown; but we have on 
record that Philip’s confessor, Alfonso de Castro, 
inveighed against the burnings in Smithfield. 
This was a bold step, unless taken with a view 
to screen his sovereign from the odium attached 
to these bloody proceedings. Our opinion is 
that de Castro spoke his real sentiments, extra- 
ordinary as they must have appeared to those 
in power. The fact is thus recorded :— 

The work of conversion was speedily followed by 
that of persecution. To what extent Philip’s influence 
was exerted in this is not manifest. Indeed, from any- 
thing that appears, it would not be easy to decide 
whether his influence was employed to promote or pre- 
vent it. One fact is certain, that, immediately after 
the first martyrs suffered at Smithfield, Alfonso de 
Castro, a Spanish friar, preached a sermon in which 
he pera | inveighed against these proceedings. He 
denounced them as repugnant to the true spirit of 
Christianity, which was that of charity and forgive- 
ness, and which enjoined its ministers not to take 
vengeance on the sinner, but to enlighten him as to 
his errors, and bring him to repentance. This bold 
appeal had its effect, even in that season of excite- 
ment. For a few weeks the arm of persecution seemed 
to be palsied. But it was only for a few weeks. Tolera- 
tion was not the virtue of the sixteenth century. The 
charitable doctrines of the good friar fell om hearts 
withered by fanaticism; and the spirit of intolerance 
soow rekindled the spirit of Smithfield into a fiercer 
glow than before. 

The account of the war against Carafla, Pope 
Paul I1V., whese haughty, insolent, and vin- 
dictive character is excellently described, is well 
prefaced by the following survey of Philip's 
empire :— 

Soon after Philip's arrival in Brussels took place that 
memorable scene of the abdication of Charles V.,which 
occupies the introductory pages of our narrative. By 
this event, Philip saw himself master of the most widely- 
extended and powerful monarchy in Europe. He was 
king of Spain, comprehending under that name Castile, 
Aragon, and Granada, which, after surviving as inde- 
pendent states for centuries, had been first brought 
under one sceptre in the reign of his father, Charles V. 
He was king of Naples and Sicily, and duke of Milan, 
which important possessions enabled him to control, 
to a great extent, the nicely-balanced scales of 
Ttalian polities. He was lord of Franche Comté 
and of the Low Countries, comprehending the most 
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flourishing and populous provinces in Christendom, 
whose people had made the greatest progress in 
commerce, husbandry, and the various mechanic 
arts, As titular king of England, he eventually ob- 
tained an influence, which, as we shall see, enabled 
him to direct the counsels of that country to his own 
purposes. In Africa he possessed the Cape de Verd 
Islands and the Canaries, as well as Tunis, Oran, and 
some other important places on the Barbary coast. 
He owned the Philipines and the Spice Islands in Asia. 
In America, besides his possessions in the West Indies, 
he was master of the rich empires of Mexico and Peru, 
and claimed a right to a boundless extent of country, 
that offered an inexhaustible field to the cupidity and 
enterprise of the Spanish adventurer. Thus the 
dominions of Philip stretched over every quarter of 
the globe. The flag of Castile was seen in the re- 
motest latitudes,—on the Atlantic, the Pacific, and the 
far-off Indian seas,—passing from port to port, and 
uniting by commercial intercourse the widely-scattered 
members of her vast colonial empires. 


We have given this extract, because it con- 
veys a clear notion of the enormous power to 
which the pope had but little to oppose save 
his ecclesiastical supremacy. It was a strange 
sight to see the most catholic king invading 
the territories of the supreme pontiff, and be- 
leaguering Rome itself. Yet the pope was the 
aggressor, and deserved a greater chastisement. 
It would have been well if he had been the sole 
sufferer, that his own states had borne the 
brunt of the war which the two conflicting 
armies of France and Spain carried from one 
end of Italy to the other. There is an eloquent 
passage descriptive of Italy at that period. 


The fate of Italy, in the sixteenth century, was 
hard indeed. She had advanced far beyond the age 
in most of the arts which belong to a civilized com- 
munity. Her cities, even her smaller towns, through- 
out the country, displayed the evidences of architectural 
taste. They were filled with stately temples and 
elegant mansions ; the squares were ornamented with 
fountains of elaborate workmanship ; the rivers were 
spanned by arches of solid masonry. The private as 
well as public edifices were furnished with costly works 
of art, of which the value was less in the material 
than in the execution. A generation had scarcely 
passed since Michael Angelo and Raphael had pro- 
duced their miracles of sculpture and of painting; 
and now Correggio, Paul Veronese, and Titian were 
filling their country with those immortal productions 
which have been the delight and the despair of suc- 
ceeding ages. Letters kept pace with art, The magical 
strains of Ariosto had scarcely died away when a 
greater bard had arisen in Tasso, to take up the tale 
of Christian chivalry. This extraordinary combina- 
tion of elegant art and literary culture was the more 
remarkable, from the contrast presented by the con- 
dition of the rest of Europe, then first rising into the 
light of a higher civilization. But, with all this in- 
tellectual progress, Italy was sadly deficient in some 
qualities found among the hardier sons of the north, and 
which seem indispensable to a national existence. She 
could boast of her artists, her poets, her politicians, but 
of few real patriots—few who rested their own hopes on 
the independence of their country. The freedom of old 
Italian republics had passed away. There was scarcely 
one that bad not surrendered its liberties to a master. 
The principle of union for defence against foreign 
aggression was as little understood as the principle of 


political liberty at home. The states were jealous of 
one another. The cities were jealous of one another, 
and were often torn by factions within themselves. 
Thus their individual strength was alike ineffectual, 
whether for self-government or self-defence. The gift 
of beauty which Italy possessed in so extraordinary a 
degree only made her a more tempting prize to the 
spoiler, whom she had not the strength or the courage 
to resist. The Turkish corsair fell upon her coasts, 
plundered her maritime towns, and swept off their 
inhabitants into slavery. The Europeans, scarcely less 
barbarous, crossed the Alps, and, striking into the in- 
terior, fell upon the towns and hamlets that lay sheltered 
among the hills and in the quiet valleys, and converted 
them into heaps of ruins. Ill fares it with the land which, 
in an age of violence, has given itself up to the study 
of the graceful and the beautiful, to the neglect of 
those hardy virtues which can alone secure a nation’s 
independence. 

Do we not trace in this Filicaia’s beautiful 
sonnet ?— 

“ Ttalia, Italia, O tu cui feo la sorte 
Dono infelice di bellezza,” &e. 

Passing over the war with France, and the 
details given of Charles in his retreat at Yuste, 
of which latter fact Mr. Mignet has given lately 
a full and agreeable narration, we come to that 
portion of the work in which the eminent quali- 
ties of Mr. Prescott as an historian are strongly 
displayed. ‘The state of the Netherlands under 
Philip before and during the struggles that led 
to the establishment of the principles of the 
Reformation, and the dismemberment of the 
Seven Provinces, now forming the kingdom of 
Holland,—seventeen provinces, each jealous of 
its own rights, each maintaining its own inde- 
pendent existence, peopled by men of different 
races, not using a common language,—formed a 
republic, the component parts of which were 
but loosely bound together. Commerce had 
made them rich, and had raised the enterprising 
inhabitants far above the standard of the rest of 
Europe. In addition to the ordinary difficulties 
which the government of such a country, so far 
removed from Spain, imposed on its ruler, the 
increasing influence of the Protestant doctrines 
added others which mastered the genius even of 
Charles, in whom the hatred of heresy was 
tempered by a regard for the prosperity of the 
country. No wonder that these difficulties be- 
came insuperable under the administration of 
Philip, in whom the hatred of heresy was the 
dominant principle—whose resolute, implacable 
disposition inclined him to deeds of violence 
from which his father would have shrunk. 

From their geographical position, the Nether- 
lands were peculiarly open to the reception of 
these doctrines, both from their vicinity to 
Germany, in which the Lutheran form of Pro- 
testantism was well established, and to France, 
where the Huguenots, attached to the Calvinistic 
form, had acquired strength. Their wide-spread 
commerce, also, had considerable influence in 
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strengthening the rising spirit of Protestantism. 
The characters of the great actors in the terrible 
scenes that were played, their principles of 
action, and the parts they performed, are vividly 
described ; but they must be read with all their 
striking details. Amongst these will be found 
the circumstances that gave rise to the famous 
nom de guerre *“ Gueux,” and the picture of the 
hot-headed, fanatic Calvanists employed in de- 
stroying the interior of the cathedral of Antwerp. 
We turned to the memorable trials of Egmont 
and Hoorne, which are related with as much 
minuteness as their great importance demanded. 
The cruelty displayed towards these unhappy 
noblemen, the striking illegality of the tribunal 
which tried them, and the iniquity of their con- 
demnation will leave a most melancholy im- 
pression in the minds of our readers. Mr. 
Prescott reviews their processes with great 
ability and impartiality. The following extract 
is eminently worth notice ; it ably portrays the 
Duke of Alva's character. After mentioning 
that, on the one hand, it had been reported that 
Alva witnessed the execution of Egmont from 
behind a lattice of the very building in which 
he had been confined, and that, on the other 
hand, Alva had been so much moved by com- 
passion as to shed tears as big as peas,—they 
must have been as big as crocodiles’ tears, says 
Mr. Prescott, in a note,—the narration is thus 
continued :— 

I must confess, I have never seen any account that 
would warrant a belief in the report that Alva wit- 
nessed in person the execution of his prisoners. Nor, 
on the other hand, have I met with any letter of his 
deprecating the severity of their sentence, or advising 
a mitigation of their punishment. This, indeed, would 
be directly opposed to his policy, openly avowed. The 
reader may, perhaps, recall the homely simile by which 
he recommended to the queen-mother, at Bayonne, to 
strike at the great nobles in preference to the com- 
moners. “One salmon,” he said, “was worth ten 
thousand frogs.” Soon after Egmont'’s arrest, some of 
the burghers of Brussels waited on him to ask why it 
had been made. The duke bluntly told them, “ When 
he had got together his troops he would let them 
know.” Everything shows that, in his method of pro. 
ceeding in regard to the two lords, he had acted on a 
preconcerted plan, in the arrangement of which he 
had taken his full part. In a letter to Philip, written 
soon after the execution, he speaks with complacency 
of having carried out the royal views in respect to the 
great offenders, In another, he notices the sensation 
caused by the death of Egmont; and “ the greater the 
sensation,” he adds, “the greater will be the benefit to 
be derived from it.” There is little in all this of com. 
punction for the act, or of compassion for its victims. 

The truth seems to be, that Alva was a man of an 
arrogant nature, an inflexible will, and of the most 
narrow and limited views. His doctrine of implicit 
obedience went as far as that of Philip himself. In 
enforeing it, he disdained the milder methods of argu- 
ment or conciliation. It was on force, brute force 
alone, that he relied. He was bred a soldier, early 
accustomed to the stern discipline of the camp. The 
only law that he recognised was martial law; his only 
argument, the sword, No agent could have been fitter 


to execute the designs of a despotic prince. His hard, 
impassible nature was not to be influenced by those 
affections which sometimes turn the most obdurate 
from their purpose. As little did he know of fear; nor 
could danger deter him from carrying out his work. 

A chapter is devoted to the two envoys from 
the Netherlands to Spain, the Marquis of 
Bergea and the Baron of Montigny. No au- 
thentic evidence of the measures taken against 
them existed until the archives of Simancas, 
the repository of the confidential papers of the 
kings of Castile, were lately laid open. Bergen 
escaped the mockery of a trial, lengthened im- 
prisonment, and a judicial murder by dying of 
a fever. Philip clutched Montigny the more 
eagerly. Catholic though he was, he had yet 
been guilty of the unpardonable offence of 
advising the king to show mercy to Egmont 
and Hoorne, and to other misguided heretics. 
He was confined in prison, and brought to trial. 
In vain, like the two last-named noblemen, he 
insisted on his right to be tried by the members 
of the Toison d'Or, to which order he belonged; 
a jurist was appointed to defend him—an ob- 
scure man; he was found guilty of treason. 
The Duke of Alva proposed that he should be 
executed in Castile, to prevent further excite- 
ment in the Netherlands. Immense exertions 
were made to save him; but the king was inex- 
orable. He suffered Montigny, however, to 
languish a whole year in prison. Being then 
on the point of marriage with his fourth queen, 
Ann of Austria, and deeming that Segovia, the 
place of Montiguy's imprisonment, soon to be 
the scene of the marriage festivities, was not a 
fitting place for his execution; that “ the 
funeral baked meats would coldly furnish forth 
the marriage tables,"—for the obsequies were 
performed in a manner suited to the rank and 
character of the deceased, who was presumed to 
have died of a fever,—he had him removed to 
Simancas, where the executioner dealt with him 
in the dead of night in his cell. Philip, when 
advised to have him taken off by repeated doses 
of slow poison infused into his food, objected 
that justice would not be satisfied by that mode 
of punishment: he died by the garotte. The 
duplicity, more than Machiavellian, of the king 
—his callousness and cruelty —can never be sur- 
passed; they would scarcely be credible, if 
they were not confirmed by the most circum- 
stantial evidence. We cannot afford to enter 
upon the subject of the memorable siege of 

alta, full as it is of striking incidents. Our 
readers will see how the Turkish power was 
defeated by the heroic defence made by the 
gallant knights and their soldiers, under the 
command of La Valette, one of those rare men 
whom Providence raises up at distant intervals. 
The last chapters of the work are occupied by 
an account of the unfortunate Don Carlos, prince 
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of the Asturias, and the recognised heir of the 
Spanish crown; his arrest, imprisonment, con- 
demnation, and death, followed by the death of 
Isabella within a brief space. Notwithstanding 
the fresh light thrown upon the history of these 
transactions by the laying open of the archives 
of Simancas, Mr. Prescott is unable to come to 
a conclusion on the real motives of Philip's 
conduct in this affair that satisfies his own mind. 
It is evident that Philip had an aversion for his 
son, whose wayward and violent temper, and 
undisguised excesses, shocked and provoked him. 
The imagination has had full play in assigning 
causes, for want of evidence that could be relied 
on. A leaning towards heresy, a criminal pas- 


sion for his step-mother, a design to take away 
his father’s life, have found advocates amongst 
all classes of writers. Mr. Prescott, if he ab- 
solutely acquits Philip of having ordered his 
son to be put to death, yet considers him guilty 
of such harshness towards him as to drive him 
to despair. There seem to be evident traces 
of eccentricity approaching to insanity in the 
prince, if the documents quoted are entirely 
trustworthy; and we see no reason to doubt 
them. Mr. Prescott has fully rescued Isabella's 
fair fame from the charges that have been 
brought against it. With these remarks we 
take our leave of this admirable work. 





Miscellanies: Prose and Verse. By W. M. Tuackeray. 


Ir has been laid against Mr. Thackeray as a 
very grave charge, and it has almost been im- 
puted to him as a literary crime, that in his 
writings he invariably paints mankind in its 
darkest colours; that, with jaundiced eye, he 
only looks upon the revers de la médaille ; that 
as an author, like Rachel as an actress, he can 
only delineate the bad ; and that the good peo- 
ple of his works of fiction are invariably fools. 
But surely this objection must proceed from 
one-sided, or rather, one-sighted, critics, who see 
only the more sombre pictures, and, somewhat 
wilfully, close their eyes to the highest lights 
and genial colours shed here and there upon 
his delineations. An avowed satirist, Mr. 
Thackeray, we admit, flagellates folly and vice 
with an unsparing hand ; but with what a kindly 
worship does he also appreciate the noble quali- 
ties! Even his darkest portraits have redeeming 
lights ; and though the title, “Every one has 
his fault,” might be affixed to each of his works 
of fiction, a second one might be attached of, 
“ Not so bad as we seem.” He certainly never 
paints nature in its best looks, with the flatter- 
ing trick of a fashionable artist. He photo- 
graphs her with more rigid truth; an pho- 
tographs, we all know, are not pleasant in 
portraiture of the human species,—they show, 
with awful plainness, the wrinkles, and the 
hollows, and the ugly features. 

We are told that the morose and cynical na- 
ture of Mr. Thackeray's writings has grown 
upon him, and that he had more milk of human 
kindness in him, more geniality, in his earlier 
effusions. To this it might be answered, that 
a closer and more experienced study of his sub- 
jects has naturally given him more truth of 
colouring; and poor human nature would not 
find itself much more flattered by the remark, 


London: Bradbury and Evans. 1855. 


But here we have before us a collection of Mr. 
Thackeray's earlier writings; his scattered pa- 
pers; his more considerable contributions to 
* Punch ;” many of those papers which gradu- 
ally laid the stepping-stones to his present pe- 
destal of literary fame. Let us judge for ourselves. 
Whatever pages we may open in this omnium 
gatherum of prose and verse; in this multi- 
plicity of papers; in this variety of subjects, 
we find, almost invariably, the same tendency, 
the same tone, the same tint of strong satiric 
colouring, in his earlier and shorter productions 
as in his later and more lengthy works of fiction. 
If severe and unsympathetic bitterness there be 
in Mr. Thackeray's writings, it is assuredly not 
less “ strong of the bitter” in his former period 
than in his latter; and, if any change may be 
found, we are more inclined to think that time 
has softened down his coarser tints, and mel- 
lowed his rougher colouring ; that experience has 
modified the harsher judgment; and greater in- 
tercourse with mankind rubbed off the sharper 
angles of his asperities, than that the contrary 
has taken place. But the man is still the same 
then as now. He is ever the satirist—now the 
powerful lasher of vice. And yet, even in this 
task, his blows are rather indirectly bestowed, 
and par ricochet, than directly laid on—rather 
implied than actually given—now the sneering 
but good-tempered banterer of folly; and, in 
his latter play of his pen, who is less one-sided ? 
who is more inclined to find palliations, and 
admit excuses? who better knows how to give 
the sugar-plum along with the pill? As in- 
stances of our appreciation of Mr. Thackeray's 
nature in this respect, we might give examples, 
passim, from the series of the well-known “ Snob 
Papers,” originally published in “ Punch,” and 
now forming part of this collection of his 
E 
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“ Miscellanies.” As a proof of this modifi 
cation (rather than the growth) of his more 
intolerant satire, we may instance the fact that 
he has omitted, in his reproductions of the 
“Snob Papers,” the series which were of a 
more political character, and appended the 
following note :— 


On re-perusing these papers, I have found them so 
stupid, so personal, so snobbish, in a word, that I have 
withdrawn them from this collection. 


“The Book of Snobs” we look upon as the 
gem of the present unfinished collection of 
Mr. Thackeray's fugitive works. His sketches 
of the characters of the time, in all classes of 
society, are vividly drawn, and drawn to the 
life; they are highly coloured, without over- 
colouring; they are replete with humour, 
without caricature. Several of the papers con- 
stantly remind the reader of the delineations 
of characters of his day, drawn by Addison in 
the “ Spectator ;” but we will notsay by this that 
those depicted by Mr. Thackeray are, in any way, 
imitations. The genre of picture is the same ; 
but the handling is as different as the manners 
of the two epochs, leaving only the general 
resemblance common to weak human nature of 
all ages. The handling of our cotemporary 
lacks, perhaps, the finished quietude of the 
“ Spectator,”’ but, in return, possesses a greater 
animation of colour, a greater variety of lights 
and shades. There is a healthy moral per- 
vading these papers, which must, in its day, have 
taught to many of the numerous readers of 
* Punch” an excellent lesson, and, we trust, 
may still teach it again in their present form. 
The satire is pungent—all the more pungent 
from its truth; but it is so pleasantly and hu- 
morously conveyed, that the dose is swallowed 
before we are aware of its bitterness, and its 
curative qualities probably felt before we are 
assured that we ourselves have taken physic. 
The banter is straightforward; but the sneer 
is generally conveyed so indirectly that it is 
only the consciousness that it is deserved that 
tells us it was given. We are very much mis- 
taken if much good has not been done in the 
modification of the general tone of what is 
called “society,” in latter years, by these very 
papers. Without being at all inclined to be 
optimists, we cannot but feel a conviction that 
false pretension has very much lowered its tone ; 
that humbug has dropped many of its borrowed 
cme plumes; and that folly shakes its 

uble with less effrontery in our faces in the 
ears. We believe in progress; we 

in our growing wiser as we grow 


last few 
have fait 


older; but, at the same time, we are inclined 
to give Mr. Thackeray a good share in the 
general amelioration of manner and tone in 
society, and especially by the influence of the 
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“Snob Papers.” We must admit that the 
characters he describes are as true to the life 
to-day as they were some years since; but, if 
the portraits be as resemblant as ever, we are 
inclined to think that the family features are 
less common than they used to be. 

It is scarcely possible to give any extracts 
of character among the many delineated. They 


- would lead us beyond our length; and the dif- 


ficulty of choice, where each is true, and each 
is entertaining, is almost a still greater obstacle. 
But we cannot refrain from culling from those 
pages where good feeling and childlike tenderness 
of nature prevail, and where the satirist throws, 
if not lights—for we find but little darkness 
in these pictures— at least softer tones into 
his colouring. How touching, even in the 
midst of the humour of a quasi comic picture, 
is the following sketch of the poor devoted 
wife of the “ Raff,” where reckless extravagance 
and want of principle have plunged his family 
into the lowest depths of abject gentility!’ The 
wretched woman is supposed to be living in 
that “refuge for destitute swindlers,” Bou- 
logne :— 

She is hidden away in some dismal garret, patching 
shabby finery and cobbling up old clothes for her 
children—the most miserable and slatternly of women. 

Or sometimes the poor woman and her daughters go 
about timidly, giving lessons in English and music, or 
de embroidery and work under-hand, to purchase the 
means for the pot-au-feu; while Raff is swaggering on 
the quay, or tossing off glasses of Cognac at the Ca/é. 
The unfortunate creature has a child still every year, 
and her constant hypocrisy is to try and make her 
girls believe that their father is a respectable man, and 
to huddle him out of the way, when the brute comes 
home drunk, 

Those pe ruined souls get together and have a 
society of their own, the which it is very affecting to 
watch — those tawdry pretences at gentility, those 
flimsy attempts at gaiety: those woful sallies: that 
jingling old piano; O, it makes the heart sick to see 
and hear them. As Mrs. Raff, with her company of 
pale daughters, gives a penny tea to Mrs. Diddler, and 
they talk about bygone times and the fine society they 
kept, and they sing feeble songs out of tattered old 
music-books, and while engaged in this sort of enter- 
tainment, in comes Captain Raff with his greasy hat on 
one side, and straightway the whole of the dismal 
room reeks with a mingled odour of smoke and spirits. 


How much of milk of human kinkness, how- 
ever, was stealthily infused, is to be found, also, 
in the words respecting Country Curates, given 
in the apology for the consecutive papers upon 
** Clerical Snobs and Snobbishness.”’ 


From reading the works of some modern writers of 
repute, you would fancy that a parson’s life wus passed 
in gorging himself with a and port-wine ; 
and that his Reverence's fat chaps were always greasy 
with the crackling of tithe pigs. Caricaturists delight 
to represent him so; round, short-necked, pimple-faced, 
apoplectic, bursting out of waistcoat, like a black-pud- 
ding, a shovel-hatted fuzz-wigged Silenus. Whereas, 
if you take the real man, the poor fellow’s flesh-pots 
are yery scantily furnished with meat, He labours 
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commonly for a wage that a tailor’s foreman would de- 
spise: he has, too, such claims upon his dismal in- 
come as most philosophers would rather grumble to 
meet; many tithes are levied upon his pocket, let it be 
remembered, by those who grudge him his means of 
livelihood. He has to dine with the Squire; and his 
wife must dress neatly; and he must “ look like a gen- 
tleman,” as they call it, and bring up his six great 
hungry sons as such. Add to this, if he does his duty, 
he has such temptations to spend his money as no 
mortal man could withstand. Yes; you can’t resist 
purchasing a chest of cigars, because they are go good ; 
or an or-molu clock at Howell and James's, because it 
is such a bargain; or a box at the Opera, because La- 
blache and Grisi are divine in the Puritani. Fancy how 
difficult it is for a parson to resist spending a half- 
crown when John Breakstone's family are without a 
loaf; or “standing ” a bottle of port for poor old Polly 
Rabbits, who has her thirteenth child ; or treating him- 
self to a suit of corduroys for little Bob Searecrow, 
whose breeches are sadly out at elbows. Think of these 
temptations, brother moralists and philosophers, and 
don’t be too hard on the parson. 

The other prose papers contained in Vol. I. 
of Mr. Thackeray's “ Miscellanies " we cannot 
but consider as inferior to the ‘‘ Book of Snobs.” 
Mr. Thackeray never loses, as all his readers 
may know, the opportunity of giving a gentle, 
sometimes an ungentle, slap at the Irish. These 
thrusts are sometimes given so suddenly in his 
writings, in such unexpected ways, and from 
such strange quarters, that they have frequently 
the appearance of a species of mania, bursting out 
when one is least prepared for it. Among the 
pieces in verse in this we have five under the head 
of “‘ Lyra Hibernica,” written in his richest 
brogue, full of humour withal, and, as minor sati- 
rieal attacks, to be very well classed under the 
head of “ Fair Play,” not only as regards the ob- 
jects of the playful satire, but the reader. But we 
consider the long series of papers, denominated 
“The Tremendous Adventures of Major Ga- 
hagan ” as not entitled to the above-mentioned 
shield, more especially as regards the peruser 
of the pages. Major Gahagan is a species of 
Irish Baron Munchausen in India. As boys, 
we have laughed at the wonderful deeds of the 
original baron ; and in later life we have admired 
the inventive powers of their compiler, which 
are not without their poetry. But, though a 
chapter or two of “ Major Gahagan” are 
amusing enough, the boastings of the Irish 
major become wearisome, when continued in so 
prolonged a series; the interest is insufficient 
for the length of the story; and the repetition 
of the same fatuities, without any of that ex- 
traordinary charm which has made the old 
baron a classical character, palls wofully upon 
the strongest appetite either for the marvellous, 
or for satirical attacks upon our brothers in the 
Emerald Isle. 

Two other stories fill up the collection of 
prose writings in the first volume of the “ Mis- 
cellanies.” We are not well informed upon 
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the subject; but we should conjecture, from 
internal evidence, that they were written for 
“Punch’s Almanac.” They are both divided 
into twelve chapters, each chapter bearing upon 
each consecutive month of the year; and we 
cannot sufficiently admire the ingenuity with 
which each phase of the story is contrived to 
have reference to each month, and the clever- 
ness with which the title of each chapter is 
made to bear the same analogy. The first of 
them, ‘‘ The Fatal Boots,” spite of some touching 
passages, is to us utterly uncongenial ; and there 
is not sufficient interest awakened in any of the 
minor personages of the tale to compensate for 
the disgust excited by the unredeemed selfish- 
ness of the brute who is the hero. ‘The other, 
‘‘ Cox’s Diary,” is far more attractive, although 
the history of the poor tradesman’s family, 
thrown into what is called ‘‘ genteel society ” 
by an unexpected, but erroneous, heritage, is 
not otherwise than common-place. The sketches 
of character are drawn with so much humorous 
satire, and the personages have so many re- 
deeming qualities to weigh in the balance against 
their follies and their faults, that the story may 
be read with interest, as well as great amuse- 
ment. 

We have said but little of the pieces in verse, 
inasmuch as we consider them as inferior in 
value to Mr. Thackeray's prose writings in 
general. The larger ballads and tales in rhyme 
cannot be placed, for humour and entertain- 
ment, by the side of the “‘ Ingoldsby Legends ;” 
and though, in general, we have a horror of 
comparisons, they bear so great a resemblance 
to the latter comic poems as to force the compa- 
rison upon us. They may, however, be read with 
pleasant amusement. We prefer, with all our 
dislike to slang, those which we cannot but call 
the “slang” ballads of Policeman X. These 
humorous versifications of celebrated police 
eases of the day in which they were written, 
all containing some wholesome moral truth, 
possess a charm of their own, very much to be 
attributed to the originality of their form. The 
power of creating rhymes is striking, also, in 
Mr. Thackeray, as evidenced in his “ Carmen 
Lilliense.” As a specimen of Mr. Thackeray's 
quaint humour in verse, we extract, on account 
of its shortness, one little ballad,—the briefest 
of satirical “ skits” on the German sentimental 
school :— 

SORROWS OF WERTHER. 
Werther had a love for Charlotte 
Such as words could never utter ; 


Would you know how first he met her? 
She was cutting bread and butter. 


Charlotte was a married lady, 
And a moral man was Werther, 
And for all the wealth of Indies, 
Would do nothing for to hurt her. 
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So he sighed and pined and ogled, 
And his passion boiled and bubbled, 
Till he blew his silly brains out, 
And no more was by it troubled. 


Charlotte, having seen his body 
Borne before her on a shutter, 
Like a well-conducted person, 
Went on cutting bread and butter. 
But most to our mind, among the many 
songs, parodies, and “ occasional ” effusions, is 


“The Pen and the Album.” It is full of deep, 
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natural feeling; and we believe that Mr. 
Thackeray never wrote truer words than those 
with which this clever little poem terminates, 
and with which we will terminate, also, our 
remarks on this (on the whole) most pleasant 
collection. 
. “T never writ a flattery, 
Nor sign’d the page that register'd a lie.” 

[Since the above was written a second volume 
has been issued of this agreeable collection.— 
Ep. New Quarterly Review. | 


A Practical Treatise on the Use of the Microscope, including the Different Methods of preparing and 


examining Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Structures. 


London: Bailliere. 1855. 


By Jonx Quexerr. Third edition. 


The Microscope: its History, Construction, and Applications ; being a familiar Introduction to the 


Use of the Instrument, and the Study of Microscopical Science. 
1855. 


edition. London: H. Ingram and Co. 


By Janez Hoce. Second 


The Microscope, and its Application to Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology. By Dr. Herman 


Scnacut. Edited by Frepertcx Currey. 


THE appearance of new editions of the above 
works affords us an opportunity of introducing 
an article upon the subject of microscopes and 
their literature. The popularity of the subject 
renders it unnecessary to apologize, if we ex- 
tend our remarks a little beyond the limits of a 
mere notice of the books. 

We are constantly asked, ‘“ Where shall I 
go to get a good microscope ? and what ought I 
to pay for it?” Instead of replying to the 
question, we will beg consideration for the 
case of a person who has time and inclination 
for riding, and means to purchase a horse, 
but knows little or nothing about either the 
animal or its use. The creature he wants, if we 
mistake not, is a plain, useful, active animal, quiet 
either in or out of harness, and quite sound. 
Such an one he may get, of almost any colour he 
fancies, for a moderate price, if he asks a friend 
to guide him who understands the matter ; but, 
if he trusts his own judgment, he will as- 
suredly find himself taken in; that he has 
been attracted by the muscular development of 
a dray-horse, the light elegance of an Arab, the 
long legs and sleek coat of a thorough-bred, or 
the mane aud tale of a hearse-horse; and that 
he has paid as much for one that is of little 
use to him as would have bought two horses of 
the kind he wants. He does not require one 
that will, on the word of command, fire a 
pistol, or stand on his hind legs, or shake 
hands with you—all very entertaining tricks, 
and interesting as exhibiting man's ingenuity 
and perseverance and the horse's docility and 
tractability. He does not require one whose 
value in the market is influenced by the num- 
ber of tons he can draw, of stone he can carry 


Second edition. London: Highley. 1855. 


to hounds, or of miles he can trot in an hour— 
all of them acquirements of importance under 
special circumstances. For general purposes, 
such qualifications are useless, nay, worse, for 
they are expensive, to boot. 

It is much the same with a person who goes 
to purchase a microscope without knowing 
anything about it. He is seduced, by his 
just admiration of contrivances invented to 
meet particular cases, and to enable certain 
objects to be more clearly seen, into pur- 
chasing, first, an expensive form of stand, be- 
cause he will possess one to which he may fit 
on all the newest improvements as he feels 
inclined to purchase them ; and, secondly, the 
said new improvements, partly because his 
friend next door has them, and partly because 
his microscope is not complete without them. 
The result is, that he finds he has spent the 
largest part of a hundred pounds ; that he sets 
off, against any regret that the recollection of 
such extravagance may occasion, the thought 
that he has one of the best instruments ever 
made; that he begins to think it almost too 
good to be knocked about; and that he ulti- 
mately does that which he should have done at 
first, namely, buys, for one-eighth or one-tenth 
of the sum, a small, portable microscope, which 
is much more simply managed, and with which 
he can see at least five-sixths of all the micro- 
scopical objects ever made. 

It is much to be regretted that the makers of 
microscopes have so long persisted in charging 
such enormous prices for good instruments, 
because it has by so much retarded the progress 
of microscopical researches, and, hence, of 
science generally. The profits made by these 
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gentlemen are, probably, greater than those 
made by any other tradesmen. We wish them 
no harm, for they have, in one way, done essen- 
tial service to science. At the same time, we 
think they might have been satisfied with a 
smaller percentage; and we are certain they 
will have to do so for the future. Let it not be 
imagined that we are speaking without our 
book. We lately purchased, at the shop of one 
of the leading firms of microscope manufac- 
turers, a bottle of Canada Balsam, of beautiful 
quality. Finding we should require more, and 
being, by chance, at Apothecaries’ Hall, we pro- 
cured some there. We paid the same sum at 
both places; no difference whatever in the 
quality of the article could be detected; and 
yet the quantity obtained at Apothecaries’ Hall 
was just five times the quantity obtained pre- 
viously. In other words, these gentlemen’s 
profits upon this single adjunct to microscopical 
amusements are more than four hundred per 
cent. ! 

The limited demand has alone permitted such 
a state of things to continue so long. The 
demand for microscopes is daily increasing, 
and is of a character not to be satisfied with 
anything short of good instruments It is 
with great pleasure that we call attention to the 
movement made by the Society of Arts, with 
the object of supplying the public, at low prices, 
with approved and warranted microscopes. The 
Society offered prizes to all manufacturers for 
the best simple microscope, to be called a 
School Microscope, and to be sold at 10s. 64. ; 
and for the best compound microscope, to be 
called the Student’s Microscope, and to be sold 
at £3 3s. Both these prizes have been awarded 
to Messrs. Field and Son, of Birmingham, who 
are now supplying these instruments, with a 
guarantee that they will exchange them if found 
inferior to the standard prize instruments de- 
posited at the Society of Arts. As it is not 
convenient to be running backwards and for- 
wards between London and Birmingham to 
compare and exchange, and as some of these 
guaranteed instruments which we have seen are 
not equal to the standard, we should advise 
caution in selecting one. 

Whilst alluding to cheap microscopes, we 
would mention Warrington’s Travelling Mi- 
croscope, made by W. J. Salmon, 100, Fen- 
church Street. It has a simple, firm, wooden 
stand, whereby the cost is greatly diminished ; 
and an arrangement of its parts which enables 
it to be used for viewing objects in Aquaria, 
and under other circumstances, where any 
ordinary form of instrument could not be made 
available. It is altogether the least orna- 
mental and most useful student's microscope 
we know of, besides having the recommenda- 
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tion of folding up into a smaller compass than 
any instrament of its size, and of not being 
liable to much injury from chemical-or marine 
investigations. For £5 this microscope is fur- 
nished complete, with one eye-piece, and two 
French object-glasses of l-inch and }- inch 
powers; and these are quite sufficient for all 
ordinary investigations. 

Space will not permit us to enter into details 
respecting the prices charged by the different 
manufacturers in London and elsewhere. We 
will, therefore, only add that the leading makers 
supply small instruments at from £10 to £15 
each, and that the second-rate manufacturers 
supply instruments almost as good for from £6 
to £10 each. 

At the same time, we would repeat our recom- 
mendation to beginners in microscopical re- 
searches to get some one who understands the 
matter to select an instrument for them; since 
the eye and hand of a practical microscopist are 
more to be depended upon than the word of any 
manufacturer, or the description of any writer. 

Twenty years ago the microscope was not 
often met with, except where wealth and a 
scientific turn of mind met in the same indi- 
vidual. Considering how much more popular 
science has become within that period, and how 
rarely such a combination of means and incli- 
nation now exists (we speak comparatively), it is 
not a matter for wonder either that so little was 
known or cared about microscopes, or that 
nobody wrote books about them. Of late, 
however, optical science has made great strides. 
The form of the lenses; the quality of the glass 
from which they are ground ; the arrangement 
of the lenses; the simplicity, steadiness, and 
portability of the framework which supports 
them, have each and all received special atten- 
tion, and evinced a proportionately great im- 
provement—practically, at the hands chiefly of 
our best three English makers, Ross, Powell, 
and Smith; theoretically, from suggestions made 
to them by several scientific gentlemen, who 
have thus added their mite—oftentimes a most 
important one—to the advancement of the 
science. 

The first work of importance which brought 
together into a connected history the doings of 
microscope-manufacturers. and microscope-ob- 
servers, was Professor Quekett’s ‘ Practical 
Treatise,” the first edition of which appeared in 
1848. The third edition is just published, and 
is an improvement on its predecessors, to the 
extent that it records, most fully, the latest 
improvements in the optical and mechanical 
arrangements of instruments and their accessory 
apparatus, and the more important of the dis- 
coveries recently made through their aid. 

To those who are now taking up the study of 
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the microscope and its capabilities—and we 
might truly say their name is Legion—it may 
be useful to explain that this is an octavo work, 
containing 550 fully-illustrated pages, of which 
half are devoted to the history of the microscope 
and its uses, and the remainder to the mode of 
procuring, preparing, and the general manipula- 
tion of the objects to be seen through it. In 
short, it is the most complete work on the 
subject that has ever appeared, and is quite 
indispensable to any one who would wish to 
understand it, or who may desire to give it his 
attention, with the view of advancing the science. 

But the number of persons who have the 
time, the means, and the inclination to take 
up the subject, as a science, forms but a part 
of the class of microscopical observers generally : 
a greater number care to know merely sufficient 
to enable them, without making a study of it, to 
amuse themselves and their friends. By these 
latter it has often been felt arid expressed, that 
the first half of ‘‘ Quekett on the Microscope ” 
is useless to them, while the latter would well 
bear its amplification to three times the space it 
now occupies. Hence have appeared such works 
as the following :— 

“The Microscopist ; or, a Complete Manual 
on the Use of the Microscope: for Physicians, 
Students, and all Lovers of Natural Science. 
Second edition, improved and enlarged ; with 
Illustrations. By Jos. H. Wythes,M.D. Phila- 
delphia : Lindsay and Blakiston. 1853." This 
is a small octavo work of about 200 pages, and 
will be found exceedingly useful to beginners. 
It may be briefly described as a popular abridg- 
ment, without due acknowledgment, of Mr. 
Quekett’s work. Its reverend author has also 
published a little volume, entitled, “ The 
Curiosities of the Microscope; or, Illustra. 
tions of Minute Parts of Creation,” intended 
principally to exeite the attention of young 
people, and induce them to examine for them- 
selves,—a praiseworthy object, presenting a wide 
field to those observers capable of describing in 
simple language, for the benefit of the young, 
the numerous, wonderful, and beautiful objects 
revealed by the microscope. 

“Views of the Microscopic World: de- 
signed for general reading, and as a Handbook 
for Classes in Natural Science. By John 
Brocklesby, A.M., Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in Trinity College, 
Hartford. Pratt and Co., New York. 1851.” 


After devoting a few pages to a simple expla- 
nation of what a microscope consists of, and 
b is ater difference between a solar, a simple, 

a i , the author pro- 
ceeds at once to dilate on the wonders of infu. 
sorial Animaleules. A description of many of 
the commonest recent species is followed by a 
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chapter upon the fossil Infusoria ; next, a few mi- 
nute aquatic animals are alluded to ; then comes 
a copiously-illustrated chapter on the structure 
of wood of different kinds ; after this a similarly 
illustrated description of the beautiful forms of 
erystallizations assumed by solutions of salts as 
they evaporate ; and, lastly, an interesting chapter 
is given upon some of the commonest objects 
obtainable from the Insect world. The works 
of Ehrenberg, Mantell, Bailey, Pritchard, &c., 
have been freely used, and fairly acknowledged ; 
and the work, as a popular introduction to the 
knowledge of microsepic objects, deserves to be 
better known in England. At the same time, 
it treats of but a fractional part of the many 
subjects (¢. ¢., sets, or groups, of objects), which 
are open to microscopic observation, and, conse- 
quently, makes us long for a more complete 
and comprehensive volume. 

This wish it has been the endeavour of Mr. 
Hogg to supply in the work referred to at the head 
of this article : would that the execution were as 
laudable as the intention. His divisions of the 
subjects aro arranged in a manner with which 
we can find no fault of any importance. Ina 
well-illustrated octavo work of 450 pages, the 
first ten are devoted to a short history of 
the microscope, and an account of the forms 
which the principal manufacturers adopt ; while 
the succeeding forty pages give directions upon 
the use of the instrument, and of its adjuncts, 
and upon collecting and preparing objects. In 
short, the first fifty pages are a condensation 
of about 400 pages of Mr. Quekett’s work. So 
far as it is simply an abridgment of that mi- 
eroscopist’s publications, it is not likely to be 
very incorrect ; but of the remaining 400 pages 
we must, unfortunately, tell a different tale. 

In this second part Mr. Hogg gives a run- 
ning description of an immense number of 
microseopical objects, arranging them in their 
natural order, beginning with the lowest form 
of animal life, and passing upwards, through the 
Mollusea and Articulata, to the highest forms ; 
thus devoting about 300 pages to the micro- 
scopic appearances presented by the Animal 
Kingdom, and concluding with the appropria- 
tion of 100 pages to illustrations from the 
Vegetable Kingdom. 

To microscopists generally this is the most 
important portion of the work, inasmuch as it 
might be expected to give people sound in- 
formation upon the order and relationship which 
exist between the various subjects and objects 
which are so commonly shown to them under 
the mieroseope ; but, unfortunately, Mr. Hogg is 
no naturalist ; and, as a necessary consequence, 
he has made a wretched bungle of what might 
have been a valuable addition to scientific 
literature. 
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We know full well the trouble and labour in- 
volved in getting out a new book, particularly if 
it is to contain illustrations. The figures are 
often not selected in proper time to be carefully 
executed by the engraver, on whose shoulders 
much, if not all the blame for any delay is fre- 
quently thrown. Much which might have been 
done months before is put off from time to 
time, until such an accumulation of little things 
to be inquired about and finished off presents 
itself at the last, that it is a matter of impossi- 
bility to do it properly in the stated time. 
Hence fair critics, who have sympathetic feel- 
ings for the faults of others, which they may 
or might have committed themselves, pass some- 
what leniently over the shortcomings of a first 
edition, and credit the author with a reasonable 
percentage of oversights and omissions, in- 
creasing that allowance in proportion to the ori- 
ginality and complexity of the subject. 

But what shall be said on the appearance of a 
second edition, with the same blunders, omis- 
sions, and even orthographical errors uncorrected ? 

The case which we regret to have to establish 
against the author is not simply on a charge of 
ignorance and incompetence, but it is also on a 
charge of great carelessness. Had he simply 
taken a list of objects, and extracted, from good 
works on Natural History, short, comprehensive 
descriptions of each object, giving the authori- 
ties, and, if he chose, adding the result of his 
own observations, he might have made a useful 
book, although we would much rather have dis- 
pensed with any original matter from his pen. 
Had he further taken up the excellent works of 
Dr. Carpenter,—his “ Zoology,” and his ‘‘ Vege- 
table Physiology and Systematic Botany,”—or 
Professor Rymer Jones's “ Outlines of the 
Animal Kingdom” (of which we are glad to see 
a new edition just out); and, with these or 
other equally modern and trustworthy aids, had 
he simply arranged his extracts in a classified 
order, he might have produced a still more use- 
ful book. But what can we say of one in which 
we find classification, fact, and even grammar 
set at defiance ? 

It is quite immaterial whether the Animal or 
Vegetable Kingdom be treated of first; but 
any naturalist, and particularly a microscope- 
naturalist, would make a point of showing the 
passage from one kingdom into the other, and 
not arrange the lowest vegetable structures 
immediately after the highest animal organiza- 
tions. 

Speaking of the Sea-cucumber, he says :— 

_ A few living specimens have been lately introduced 
_ into the tanks at the Zoological Gardens, where they 


are established as objects of great interest to the 
naturalist. 


Considering that they only lived a few hours, 
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and that this fact was as generally known as 
their arrival, we cannot but condemn an ex- 
pression which would lead the reader to expect 
that the creatures might still be seen, or, at 
any rate, that Mr. Hogg had often examined 
them in their captivity in the Regent's Park. 

On the next page we find the following :— 

In the Conchifera the most rudimentary form of 
shell is met with; for example, in the common slug, 
Limaz rufus, it occurs as a thin, oval plate, imbedded 
in the shield situated on the back and near the head of 
the animal. The shell of all the oyster genus ( Pinna) 
is composed, &c. 

Mr. Hogg’s work is so attractively illustrated, 
and so cheaply presented to the public, that it is 


‘obtaining an extent of circulation which is doing 


harm to science. Our conchological readers 
will, therefore, need no apology if, for the in- 
formation of others, we explain at length the 
congeries of blunders contained in these few 
lines. 

The “oyster genus” is not “ Pinna,” but 
Ostrea, and is the type of the tribe Ostracea ; 
whereas Pinna belongs to the tribe Avicu- 
LaceA. The Pinna produces pearls, and so 
does the so-called Pearl Oyster, which, however, 
is not an Ostrea. Hence, doubtless, the mistake, 
which, however, is not the less culpable —The 
slugs belong to the Gasteropoda, and are as far off 
from the Conchifera as headed animals are 
from headless, and as creatures without any ex- 
ternal shelly covering are from those possessing 
a perfect two-valved shell.—So far from “ the 
most simple rudimentary form of shell” being 
“met with in the Conchifera,” a very complete 
shell is often observable on the young before 
they leave the egg.—There is no English slug 
called Limax rufus.—All the English Limaces 
have “a thin, oval plate, imbedded in the 
shield; ” but this is not an example of the 
most rudimentary form of shell—There is a 
reddish variety of the common black slug 
(Arion empiricorum), which, fifty years ago, was 
thought to be a distinct species, and was called 
Limazx rufus. Probably this is the animal to 
which our author refers.. If so, he would have 
been right in stating that the common black slug 
presents, probably, the most rudimentary form 
of shell, which here exists in the form of a few 
unarranged and unconnected granules of calca- 
reous matter; he would have been less right 
in stating it of the reddish variety, where the 
granules sometimes present an attempted ar- 
rangement into a flat, spongy disk, but never 
assume the form of a ‘‘ thin, oval plate.” 

Fig. 110 occupies nearly the whole page, 
and represents fourteen different marine plants 
and animals, no one of which is more promi- 
nent than any other. In the list of objects 
figured, which is immediately under the en- 
graving, only two of them are mentioned. Three 
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others are said to be depicted which are not 
there at all; while no reference whatever is 
made to the other twelve which are there repre- 
sented. ; 

Chapter V. is said, in the table of con 
tents, to be devoted to “Articulata. Insects 
—Acarina. This chapter is subdivided under 
the headings of 1. “ Articulata. Insects ;” 
2. “Lepidoptera. Butterflies and Moths;” 
8. “ Beetles;” 4. ‘ Acarina—Parasites ; ” 
5. “ Transformations of Insects.” In No. 1 
he treats de omnibus rebus entomologicis et qui- 
busdam aliis. In No. 2 we are asked— 

Who has not seen and admired the elegant Butter- 
fly, fluttering over flowers, which they frequently excel 
in colour? 

In the middle of this article upon the Lepi- 
doptera we find lists of test objects, which have 
nothing whatever to do. with the subject of 
the chapter. Our entomological readers will 
scarcely believe their eyesight when they find 
the Homoptera and Hymenoptera (Aphides— 
Bees and Wasps), treated as minor divisions of 
the Butterflies and Moths; while, in No. 3, the 
first Coleopterous insect mentioned is the 
House beetle! Shortly after this they will 
find the Heteroptera, Orthoptera, &c., regarded 
as subdivisions of the Coleoptera, the Heterop- 
tera being divided into Land-bugs and Water. 
bugs, of which last group “ the principal genus 
is Dytiseus;” while its Coleopterous brother 
* Gyrinus” is also honoured by being asso- 
ciated with the Water-bugs.” 

Fig. 133 contains representations of five 
English Insects, whose names it was absolutely 
necessary to give underneath; but it was not 
necessary to add that they are “‘ found through- 
out the month of July,” since two out of the 
five are not found in July. 

But enough. We trust the day is not far 
distant when it will be our pleasurable duty 
to notice some popular work upon the micro- 
scope, its application, and its divulgences, from 


The Tribes of the Caucasus: with an Account of 
von Haxtuavusen. London: 


Tue Province of the Caucasus, as laid down in 
the Russian maps, by no means occupies the 
whole of the space lying between the Sea of 
Azoff and the Black and Caspian Seas. It 
occupies not more than one-half of that space. 
The boundary-line, separating it from the Don 
Cossack territory and the province of Astrachan, 
on the north, runs from Eiskoé, nearly at the 
extremity of the Sea of Azoff, and on the west, 
to the mouth of the River Kouma, which runs 
into the Caspian Sea. The southern boundary- 


the pen of Mr. Quekett, Dr. Carpenter, or even 
of some other less competent person ; for no 
one need be afraid of producing a worse book 
than that of Mr. Hogg, with all his initials and 
other caudal appendages. 

The field for microscopic observation is so 
extensive, that works are making their ap- 
pearance upon distinct branches of micro- 
scopic inquiry, with the object of detailing 
appearances and plans of manipulation in 
special cases, which would be almost beyond the 
scope of a general work on the subject. Of 
this description are the little works of Dr. 
Schacht (a second edition of which is noticed at 
the head of this article), and of Dr. Lionel 
Beale, who has well described the application 
of the instrument to medical purposes.* Each 
author gives a short description of microscopes 
and their accessory apparatus, and of the modes 
in which specimens of their particular subjects 
of inquiry may be mounted and preserved ; 
and then proceeds to dilate upon the appear- 
ances represented. Dr. Schacht has peculiar 
views upon the passage of the pollen-tube of 
plants into the ovary, which, it is right we 
should caution young botanists, are not gene- 
rally received as the true explanation of what 
takes place. This caution is the more neces- 
sary, as he appears to have made up this 
interesting work with the object, more par- 
ticularly, of gaining converts to his opinions 
upon this branch of vegetable physiology. We 
would call especial attention to those portions 
of Dr. Beale’s work which treat of the pre- 
servation and preparation of objects from the 
animal kingdom, as containing many original 
notions of great practical utility, and as pre- 
senting the best account we have seen of this 
important branch of microscopical investigation. 





“The Microscope, and its Application to Clinical 
Medicine. By Lionel Beale, M.B., London. Highley, 
London, 1854.” 


Schamyl and the Murids. By Baron Avavst 


Chapman and Hall. 1855. 


line is set off from Anapa, in the Black Sea, 
and runs along the summit of the Caucasian 
ridge to a spot a few miles to the south-east of 
Mount Elbrouz, and then, turning to the north 
for about seventy-five miles, follows the river 
Terek into the Caspian. The summit of the 
Caucasian ridge, from its commencement at 
Anapa, to its termination at a point north of 
Cape Abcheran, in the Caspian Sea, is the 
boundary between Europe and Asia. 

The Caucasian mountains are an isolated 
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range, connected with no other system. They 
run for many miles very near to the Black Sea, 
down to which the spurs descend. They incline 
from the north-west to south-east. To the 
south of Caucasus, yet north of the mountains, 
are the two provinces of Abardah and Daghes- 
tan, the latter lying along the coast of the 
Caspian. Georgia, with the small districts of 
Mingrelia and Imeritia on the west, comprises 
all the Asiatic portion of the country which has 
been conquered or claimed by the Russians ; 
and Georgia borders on Turkey and Persia. 
This short sketch conveys a clear view of the 
countries through which the Caucasian moun- 
tains run. 

We will now follow our author in his remarks 
on the tribes of the Caucasus—the number of 
them, their population, and their languages. 
Our first quotation shall be from a note:— 

It is necessary to be clearly acquainted with these 
natural features of the country to understand cor- 
rectly the political importance of the Caucasus, and 
the character of the present war in those parts. In 
confirmation of my own observations, I quote the de- 
scription given by another traveller, “In the back- 
ground of the Steppes rose in immeasurable rows the 
snowy giants of the Caucasus. Above the dark- 
wooded, projecting spurs, these snowy mountains 
stood forth, in the most fanciful forms, like columns, 
horns, tops, and pyramids, Such rugged and steep walls 
of rock and snow, such bold summits, as the giants of the 
central range of the Caucasus exhibit, are to be found 
neither in the Alps of Switzerland, the Taurus, Mount 
Atlas, the Balkan, the Apennines, nor any other moun- 
tains in Europe.” (Der Caucasus, by M. Wagener, 
1848, p. 181.) 

Our readers will observe that M. Wagener 
describes the mountains, as seen by him, look- 
ing southward. M. Haxthausen tells us but 
little more of the present state of the Caucasus 
than what we learned from his larger work, 
“ Transcaucasia.” As that has been some time 
published, we shall confine ourselves, as much 
as ible, to the free mountain districts. 

se contain an area of 46,500 square 
miles, with a population of 1,550,000, or more 
than a third of the area of Great Britain and 
Ireland. We meet with the same statements 
of the variety of races, &c., with which former 
writers have made us familiar. 

There is no country, of the same extent, which com- 
prises such a variety of races, differing in origin, 
physiognomy, character, religion, manners, and dre 
as this. Probably, indeed, this have been s' 
more the case in remote times. If the accounts given 
by ancient writers appear exaggerated, that in the 
market at Dioscurias, on the Black Sea, more than 
three hundred peoples met and traded, yet Strabo 
mentions twenty-six languages in the eastern Caucasus 
alone, in Albania, where the Lesghians now dwell. 


The number of languages spoken is pro- 
digious, and almost incredible, if the word 
“languages” be understood in the usual accept- 
ation. 
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The total number of languages spoken in these 
countries at the present day amounts to seventy ; and, 
although it is improbable that these may all have been 
originally independent, it is remarkable that none of 
the inhabitants speaking them can understand the rest. 
Frequently four or five villages have a distinct language, 
wholly unintelligible to any other tribe. 


According to our author, there are sixteen 
Circassian tribes, who ‘speak a primitive lan- 
guage, said to belong to the Finnish stem, 
which branches out into a number of dialects : 
thirty-two have been enumerated, each spoken 
by a distinct people.” ‘ The Abkhasian is said 
to be a primitive language, its connexion with 
any other being quite unknown.” It is evident 
that more investigation is necessary before we 
ean place confidence in these statements. 
Passing over the Ossetian language, which is 
mentioned in the former work, we find the fol- 
lowing account of the Eastern portion of the 
Caucasus :—— 

The eastern portion of the Caucasus is inhabited 
by a very mixed population, of small tribes, who speak 
languages which differ materially, but have not yet 
been sufficiently examined. It remains, consequently, 
uncertain which of them can be r as primitive 
languages, and whieh merely as dialects. About fifty- 
three tribes haye been enumerated, among which the 
Tchetchens are divided into fourteen stems, numbering 
about 200,000 heads, The thirty-six tribes com- 
prised under the general name of Lesghians, which, 
although perfectly alike in character, manners, and 
costume, speak the most different languages, comprise 
a population of about 500,000. 

The eastern Caucasus is said to contain about 800,000 
inhabitants; but we must observe that these statistics 
are only approximate. They may, nevertheless, serve to 
gre » genaal iden of ihe political importance of this 
arge extent of country. 

It is foreign to our purpose to follow M. 
Haxthausen in his descriptions of the early his- 
tory of the Caucasian countries, the Magi, Fire- 
worship, Ormuzd and Ahriman, &e., on which 
three chapters, out of the twelve contained in 
the .book, are bestowed. These, however cu- 
rious, have no practical utility; moreover, they 
may all be found in books accessible to every 
one. 

We will glean the little we can from those 
parts of the work which have a reference to the 
present state of affairs, We now quote what 
our author looks upon as a possibility; it 
oceurs in the first 

More than ever. aps, at the present m 
when in the East the armad might of Basele ond of 
the Western Allied Powers are engaged in a war of 
such momentous importance and extent, it is not im- 
probable that these countries, of which we propose to 
treat in the following pages, may form a central point 
in the history of the world, on which may bang the 
destinies of the future, pregnant with events and 
changes that may baffle all anticipation and conjecture. 

We think that too much importance is at- 
tached to these provinces. If the free moun 
taineers be assisted in their efforts, and can 

F 
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maintain their ground against their northern 
aggressor, they will accomplish all that can be 
expected from them, and all that is desirable 
they should do. Like all mountaineers, they 
are brave ; but they are best within their own 
limits. They are tetchy, and maintainers of 
feuds ; fond of invading the lowlands, burning 
villages, and driving off cattle. They have, 
also, a peculiarity which is without a parallel,— 
the supplying of the white slave-market of 
Constantinople with their own daughters. If 
the mountainous provinces of the Caucasus are 
not able to effect more than what we have thus 
stated—and we believe that we have not exag- 
gerated their capability—we may dismiss all 
expectation that Georgia by itself, or united 
with Armenia, could form a counterpoise against 
invaders from any quarter, if even the inhabit- 
ants were to renounce their connexion with the 
Russian Church. These provinces are thus de- 
scribed at page 65 :— 

The western nations, Georgia and Armenia, are 
Christian, for the most part connected with the 
Russian Church. At no period, either in ancient 
or modern times, have they had any political, national, 
or religious connexion with the Eastern Caucasians. 
They have a profound aversion to the Persians 
and Turks, and will always support Russia against 
those Powers. The Armenians are decidedly at- 
tached to Russia; but, although this feeling may 
not universally prevail among the Georgian nobles, 
it is very questionable whether any influence or 
power from Western Europe could ever succeed in 
shaking their fidelity. Their old men still remember 
the events of 1800; how barbarously the Turks and 
Persians treated the Georgians, extorting a tribute of 
boys and girls from them, and forcibly compelling them 
to embrace Islamism. 

This, we think, is conclusive against our 
author's own reasoning. That Russia has been 

ressing to the south steadily, and, for the last 

century, rapidly, is notorious. M. Hax- 
thausen recognises the fact, and explains the 
ens that she has pursued of maintaining 
iendly relations with one of the two Powers, 
Persia and Turkey, while she was at war with 
the other. This is also patent to the world. 
How is this advance to be checked? and who 
are the — on whom this duty devolves? 
M. answers, “England and the 
mountain races of the Caucasus.” He admits 
that England, “ of right and of necessity, must 
earry on war to the knife ;” and for this reason— 
“ that the question at issue involves the security 
of her possessions in the East Indies.” We 


danger thus fully admitted by a 
Prussian su _not altogether unfavourably 


to According to this admis- 
sion, we might have thrown down the gauntlet 
have entered on the war as 
of assisting Turkey, who 
Claimed ouy intervention as an ally, bound by 
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treaty to assist her in her hour of peril. In all 
this we cordially agree with our author. We 
differ, however, toto celo, as to the means by 
which it is hinted England will adopt. They 
are thus enunciated :— 

If England can succeed in rekindling the fanatical 
zeal of Islamism, now almost expiring,—in raising the 
standard of the Faith, in the person of Schamyl and 
the principles of Muridism,—in effecting the union 
of Sunnites and Shiites, Turks and Persians,—if a 
large English army were to advance from the East 
Indies and cross the Persian Gulf, whilst a French army 
landing in Asia Minor were to appear simultaneously 
on the theatre of war, forming a nucleus for the military 
organization of the undisciplined Mohammedan masses, 
—Russia would unquestionably be placed in a very 
perilous position. But the question is beset with 
difficulties of extraordinary moment. It is not an easy 
matter to plant, to form, and to maintain a European 
army there. 

England has no intention to rekindle the 
fanatical zeal of Islamism. ‘‘ We are not set- 
ting up the Crescent against the Cross;” nor are 
we dreaming of reconciling the Sunnites and 
Shiites. All that we have to do is to protect 
Turkey against further spoliation, and to gua- 
rantee to her the quiet possession of her do- 
minions. We are not advocates for the misrule of 
Turkey in times past, nor apulogists for any of her 
shortcomings towards her subjects. No, we are 
simply rescuing the “ sick man ” from the grasp 
of one who would soon have converted this sick- 
ness into death. We cannot refrain from adding, 
that as we have been summoned to the conflict, 
and thus compelled to carry our arms into the 
Black Sea, so we ought carefully and jealously 
to scrutinize the whole proceedings of Russia. 
If this be done, we feel sure that the importance 
of our exerting our utmost strength to expel 
Russia from all her Asiatic conquests in the 
north-east of Anatolia will be admitted by all 
who know the amazing importance of those 
provinces. The late events at Kars show that 
our government is fully aware of the exigencies 
of the case. That these exigencies are great is 
shown by the following supposition :— 

On the other hand, supposing the Russians to come 
off conquerors, and to compel the remains of the Eu- 
ropean armies to evacuate the country, what power 
could, in such a case, arrest their victorious advance ? 
Unchecked, they would take possession of the entire 
countries as far as the Persian Gulf and the Mediter- 
ranean ; and, for her own defence, and security against 
any renewed attack on that side, Russia would be com- 
pelled to annihilate the two great Mohammedan Powers ; 
in which event, possibly, some temporary satrapies, as 
Khiva and Bokhara, might be formed. But Russia, 
once planted on the Mediterranean, would rule Egypt 
with an iron hand. This indeed would be the knell of 
England's power. 

Before we proceed to examine the account 
given of Schamyl and the Murids we must pro- 
test against the following assertion, in which, 
speaking of Russia, it is stated :— 

She carried on the war very feebly in 1854, remain. 
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ing on the defensive, and making little use even of the 
victories she obtained. 

This, we conceive, is utterly unfounded. 

We must not leave Schamyl unnoticed. He 
is the third chief in succession, having been a 
distinguished warrior under his predecessor. 
He is then described ; and we give the deserip- 
tion, because we think it will be new to the 
majority of our readers :— 

Imam Schamyl, like Kazi Moollah, was born in the 
village of Ghimry, in the country of the Koissubulins, 
in 1797. In stature he is not tall, but of very noble 
and handsome proportions. He is not by nature 
physically strong; but he has acquired remarkable 
power and vigour by every kind of bodily exercise. 
His head, of a beautiful and regular shape, his aquiline 
nose, small mouth, blue eyes, blond hair and beard, 
and delicate white skin, seem to point rather to a 
Germanic than an Eastern extraction. His hands and 
feet are formed with the most beautiful symmetry ; his 
mien and every movement are proud and dignified. 

M. Haxthausen describes Schamyl's social 
and civil organization to be formed on a theo- 
cratic basis. He declares ‘openly and solemnly” 
“that he receives direct inspirations from Allah 
and the Prophet.” He retires for three weeks 
into perfect seclusion before engaging in his 
great undertaking, praying, and studying the 
holy books. ‘On the last evening he summons 
the leaders and the Moollahs, and imparts to 
them the revelations and commands which 
Mohammed, under the form of a dove, has 
given him.” He has reconciled the Sunnites 
and Shiites in the Caucasus, and has greatly 
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restricted the custom of blood revenge. The 
overcoming of two such important obstacles 
shows that he is one of the master spirits of the 
day in his own sphere. We hold still the opinion 
which we put forth in our notice of Duncan's 
“Campaign with the Turks” (New Quarterly 
Review, p. 441), that, notwithstanding all the 
eminent qualities of Schamyl, he is not one who 
can afford useful aid to the cause in which we 
are engaged, except in his own mountains; and 
our author strengthens our opinion in the follow- 
ing words :— 

Whether Schamyl himself would consent to a co- 
operation with the Western Powers appears, from his 
character, very problematical: he desires to rule, but 
undoubtedly not to be subject to the Sultan. Whether 
one of the many emissaries sent to him through Cir- 
cassia has really ever reached him is very doubtful: 
they have generally been taken prisoners, robbed, nay, 
murdered, by the Circassians. 

We had nearly forgotten to mention the 
Murids. They are not a religious sect ; they do 
not differ from a politico-religious body follow- 
ing in their political organization the Persian 
Soofism, but acknowledging the Padishah of 
Turkey to be the lawful khalif. Such is the 
substance of M. Haxthausen’s work. In con- 
clusion, we must say that this work is much less 
practically useful than we hoped to find it. 
There is a hesitating tone about it, as if the 
author had relied on the information acquired 
from other sources, and not from personal 
observation. 





The Song of Hiawatha. 


Wuarever stagnation in trade may have been 
occasioned by the present war, literature, at 
least, has not suffered from its baneful influence. 
Mr. Thackeray's great masterpiece, commenced 
ere “five and twenty thousand British homes 
were made desolate,” and continued during 
eighteen months of the gigantic struggle, has 
been as eagerly read by the glare of our soldiers’ 
watch-fires in Crim-Tartary, as by the mellow 
light of a London drawing-room. The echo of 
Colonel Newcome’s last prayer is still ringing 
in our ears, when Mr. Dickens comes forward 
to promise us another of his wondrous tales. 
Nor do the poets cease to sing. Critics have 
hardly finished carping over “Maud,” when 
Longfellow furnishes them another nut to crack 
in “ Hiawatha.” Never do we remember to 
have witnessed such a sensation in what is 
called the literary world as these two poems 
have excited. Right or wrong, the utiiversal 
voice of England and America has pronounced 
Tennyson and Longfellow to be our greatest 
modern poets. Heretics on each continent may 
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demur and protest, but the catholicity of public 
opinion tolerates no such dissenters. 

Though eminently a philosophical poet, Ten- 
nyson has become more truly popular than ever 
were the romantic versifiers of the beginning of 
our century. His philosophy is not didactically 
forced upon us after the manner of Cowper or 
Wordsworth, or strung to cold iambics, like the 
classic odes of Collins. It is less positive than 
suggestive, and is set to rich, sensuous music, 
reminding us of Shakspeare’s sonnets and of 
Spenser, and revealing to us what Keats might 
have become, had not our elderly namesake 
crushed his too sensitive spirit with its cruel 
scoffing. 

Tennyson is a consummate artist and a great 
poet. Longfellow is a great poet, who also 
comprehends the whole mystery of his art. But 
the artistic effort is less evident in his writings 
than in those of the laureate. The one looks 
on nature with the eye of an artist; the other 
values art only as it enables him to glorify 
nature; and each has his reward. Tennyson 
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will be admired, and studied, and honoured for 
ever, as one of the very greatest of his craft; 
Longfellow's songs, “ from beginning to end,” 
will be treasured in the inmost hearts of thou- 
sands, till the world grows old and doting. He 
is the true poet of the affections. His words 
are oftener remembered as counsellors and com- 
forters in our daily joys and sorrows, hopes and 
despondencies, than those of any writer (we 
speak it with all reverence) since Shakspeare. 
How the whole English-speaking world wel- 
comed the truthful teaching of the “ Psalm of 
Life,” and owned the stern meral of the “ Gob- 
let of Life,” and of the “ Light of Stars!" There 
is much more than mere pathos in “ Footsteps 
of Angels” and “ Resignation.” In his mournful 
songs, the exquisite tenderness of Mrs. Hemans 
is united to a manly reticence and masculine 
self-control, which form a peculiar character- 
istic of Longfellow’s poetry. He never dwells 
on scenes of grief and sorrow merely to exhibit 
his power of drawing tears. He tells us a tale 
of sorrow; but, like the Grecian painter of 
old, he covers the faces of his sufferers with a 
veil, well knowing that the highest art of the 
poet or of the painter falls far short of the power 
in every human heart to represent such scenes 
to itself. He has no sympathy with senti- 
mental sobbings and weak repinings. His 
lesson ever is,— 
“ Know how sublime a tuing it is 
To suffer and be strong.” 

Of course, it is in the nature of things that 
each new production of a popular poet should 
excite great hopes and expectations ; and loudly 
is the ungrateful disappointment of the public 
expressed if it does not equal, or even eclipse, 
the writings which first made him famous. 
Longfellow's “Golden Legend” is a beautiful 
poem, full of imagination, with a romantic story 
sung in several sweet metres; but it has never 
become as popular as “ Evangeline,” the ‘‘ Voices 
of the Night,” or the “ Sea-side and Fire-side.” 
What will be the verdict on ‘“ Hiawatha?” 
From what we hear and read, it is nearly unani- 
mous. Here and there a refractory juryman 
is as deaf to the voice of the charmer as the 
seriptural adder, or the boor in O'Neil’s charm- 
ing picture. We hail it as the most original 
of all the author's writings, and as his greatest 
work. “Evangeline” is a graceful poem— 
true, touching, and beautiful; ‘ Hiawatha” is 
something more, and something better. What 
our fathers called the “ ment ” of this poem 
would entitle it to be styled an epic; but, of 
course, Mr. Longfellow has had better taste 
than to treat it in such guise. In his notes he 


simply tells us that it is an Indian Edda, 
founded on a tradition current among many of 
the tribes, into which have been incorporated 
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several curious Indian legends. From what 
we have read and seen of the North American 
Indians, we incline strongly to the opinion that 
this tradition and these legends furnished but 
the hard, cold outline of ‘‘ Hiawatha.” For the 
skilful grouping of the incidents, the chivalry 
of the hero, and the grace and beauty of Minne- 
haha, we fear we are less indebted to the pious 
traditions of the Ojibways than to Mr. Long- 
fellow's vivid recollection of the wild but beau- 
tiful songs of the old Scandinavian Scalds. The 
more fanciful and graceful illustrations of this 
mythology of “ Hiawatha” could never have 
been invented in an Indian wigwam, but must 
have been dreamed out in the poet's model 
study at Cambridge—a room doubly classical, 
from its having been occupied by Washington 
and Longfellow—a room with which (may we 
be permitted to say?) are connected some of our 
dearest recollections of America. We fancy 
that we can detect which parts of the story are 
really Indian; which are the inventions of the 
poet. Hiawatha’s combat with his father we 
should pronounce to be a genuine legend of the 
Red Men, as, also, his exploits with the Pearl 
Feather, and the hunting of Pau-Puk-Keewis ; 
while, on the other hand, Hiawatha’s wooing, 
his lamentation, and other chapters appear to 
us to be, if not altogether created, at any rate 
much embellished, by one who has witnessed 
more of Christiar: chivalry than the fathers of an 
Indian tribe could possibly have done. 

Hiawatha is a supernatural being, living 
on earth, but gifted with unearthly powers. He 
is not a god, to be unhurt by mortal afflictions, 
or to be exempt from human toil; on the con- 
trary, he has a full share of the sorrows of the 
sons of men. He is rather a demi-god, en- 
dowed with extraordinary strength and strange 
wisdom, but subject to pain, hunger, cold, and 
wounds, like the classic Hercules, or the scarcely 
less classic Jack-the-Giant-killer. As the 
strength of Aleides did not exempt him from 
great labours, but only empowered him to over- 
come them; and as the sword of sharpness, 
shoes of- swiftness, and invisible coat of the 
valiant Cornishman were not given that he 
might live unmolested by giants, but only that 
he might be victorious in his combats with 
them; so the , and courage, and wisdom 
of Hiawatha, though they enable him to 
bestow upon his si a thousand blessings, 
and to impart to them a knowledge of manifold 
arts, compel their leader himself to lead a life 
of painful activity and striving. There is a 
great and a noble moral in this. 

In * Hiawatha,” as in “ Evangeline,” Long- 
fellow writes in a strange metre; but this 
Indian poem, though rhymeless, like the tale 
of Acadie, is sung in a metre far more musical. 














Hexameters in English, even when Clough or 


Longfellow writes them, are very much 


“ As though one should try 
To play the piano in thimbles.” 

That the metre of “ Hiawatha” is not ill 
chosen, we think this extract from the Intro- 
duction will triumphantly show :— 

Ye who love the haunts of Nature, 
Love the sunshine of the meadow, 

Love the shadow of the forest, 

Love the wind among the branches, 

And the rain-shower and the snow-storm, 
And the rushing of ‘great rivers 

Through their palisades of pine-trees, 
And the thunder in the mountains, 
Whose innumerable echoes 

Flap like eagles in their eyries ;— 

Listen to these wild traditions, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye who love a nation’s legends, 

Love the ballads of a people, 

That like voices from afar off 

Call to us to pause and listen, 

Speak in tones so plain and childlike, 
Scarcely can the ear distinguish 
Whether they are sung or spoken ;— 
Listen to this Indian Legend, 

To this song of Hiawatha! 

Ye whose hearts are fresh and simple, 
Who have faith in God and Nature, 
Who believe, that in all ages 
Every human heart is human, 

That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 
Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God's right hand in that darkness 
And are lifted up and strengthened ;— 
Listen to this simple story, 

To this Song of Hiawatha! 

Ye who sometimes in your rambles 
Through the green lanes of the country, 
Where the tangled barberry-bushes 
Hang their tufts of crimson berries 
Over stone walls gray with mosses, 
Pause by some neglected graveyard, 

For a while to muse, and ponder 

On a half-effaced inscription, 
Written with little skill of song-craft, 
Homely phrases, but each letter 
Full of hope and yet of heart-break, 
Full of all the tender pathos 

Of the Here and the Hereafter :— 
Stay and read this rude inscription, 
Read this song of Hiawatha! 


We shall not attempt a detailed analysis of 
this poem, of the hero's childhood, his unduti- 
ful combat with his father, or of his inventions. 
We will leave the story to be read as a whole, 
and will only cite such passages as we conceive 
best calculated to give a true idea of the cha- 
racter of the poetry. One of the most beautiful 
passages in the book is this description of one 
of Hiawatha’s two dearest friends :— 


CHIBIABOS THE MUSICIAN, 
Most beloved by Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 
He the best of all musicians, 
He the sweetest of all singers, 
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Beautiful and childlike was he, 
Brave as man is, soft as woman, 
Pliant as a wand of willow, 
Stately as a deer with artlers. 

When he sang, the village listened ; 
All the warriors gathered round Kim, 
All the women came to hear him ; 
Now he stirred their souls to passion, 
Now he melted them to pity. 

From the hollow reeds he fashioned 
Flutes so musical and mellow, 

That the brook, the Sebowisha, 

Ceased to murmur in the woodland, 
That the wood-birds ceased from singing, 
And the squirrel, Adjidaumo, 

Ceased his chatter in the oak-tree, 

And the rabbit, the Wabasso, 

Sat upright to look and listen. 

Yes, the brook, the Sebowisha, 
Pausing, said, “O Chibiabos, 

Teach my waves to flow in music, 
Softly as your words in singing!” 

Yes, the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 
Envious, said, ‘‘ O Chibiabos, 

Teach me tones as wild and wa: > 
Teach me songs as full of frenzy!” 

Yes, the Opechee, the robin, 
Joyous, said, “ O Chibiabos, 

Teach me tones as sweet and tender, 
Teach me songs as full of gladness!” 

And the whippoorwill, Wawoniassa, 
Sobbing, said, “ O Chibiabos, 

Teach me tones as melancholy, 
Teach me songs as full of sadness!” 

All the many sounds of nature 
Borrowed sweetness from his singing ; 
All the hearts of men were softened 
By the pathos of his music ; 

For he sang of peace and freedom, 
Sang of beauty, love, and longing ; 
Sang of death, and life undying 
In the island of the Blessed, 

In the kingdom of Ponemah, 

In the land of the Hereafter. 

Very dear to Hiawatha 
Was the gentle Chibiabos, 

He the best of all musicians, 
He the sweetest of all singers ; 
For his gentleness he loved him, 
And the magic of his singing. 


The account of his other fidus Achates, Kwa- 
sind, the strong man, is also yery good; but we 
have not space for it here. 

Was ever wooing more prettily told than 
this? Was ever Indian warrior so chivalrous, 
or Indian squaw so lovely and loveable? “We 
know not, we care not.” We only know that 
the verses are very beautiful. 


HIAWATHA'S WOOING. 
At the doorway of his wigwam 

Sat the ancient Arrow-maker, 
In the land of the Dacotahs 
Making arrow-heads of jasper, 
Arrow-heads of chalcedony. 
At his side, in all her beauty, 
Sat the lovely Minnehaha, 
Sat his daughter, Laughing Water, 
Plaiting mats of flags and rushes ; 
Of the past the old man’s thoughts were, 


And the maiden’s of the future. 
+ * * * 


She was thinking of a hunter, 
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From another tribe and country, 

Young and tall and very handsome, 

Who one morning, in the Spring-time, 

Came to buy her father’s arrows, 

Sat and rested in the wigwam, 

Lingering long about the doorway, 

a back as he departed. 

She had heard her father praise him, 

Praise his courage and his wisdom ; 

Would he come again for arrows 

To the Falls of Minnehaha? 

On the mat her hands yp deve 

And her eyes were very dreamy. 
Through their thoughts they heard a footstep, 

Heard a rustling in the branches, 

And with glowing cheek and forehead, 

With the deer upon his shoulders, 

Suddenly from out the woodlands 

Hiawatha stood before them. 


Then uprose the Laughing Water, 
From the ground fair Minnehaha, 
Laid aside her mat unfinished, 
Brought forth food and set before them, 
Water brought them from the brooklet, 
Gave them food in earthen vessels, 
Gave them drink in bowls of hass-wood, 
Listened while the guest was Speaking, 
Listened while her father answered, 
But not once her lips she opened, 

Nor a single word she uttered. 

Yes, as in a dream she listened 

To the words of Hiawatha, 

As he talked of old Nekomis, 

Who had nursed him in his childhood, 
As he told of his companions, 
Chibiabos, the musician, 

And the very strong man, Kwasind, 
And of — and plenty 

In the land of the Ojibways, 

In the pleasant land and peaceful. 

“ After many years of warfare, 
Many years of strife and bloodshed, 
There is peace between the Ojibways, 
And the tribe of the Dacotahs.” 

And then edded, speating’slowl 

’ ’ 
“ That this peace may last for ever, 
And our hands be clasped more closely, 
And our hearts be more united, 
= me as my wife or maiden, 

ye Laughin ater, 

Loveliest Deastdh cones = 

And the ancient Arrow-maker 
Paused a moment ere he answered, 
Smoked a little while in silence, 
Looked at Hiawatha proudly, 

Fondly looked at Laughing Water, 
And made answer very gravely : 

“ Yes, if Minnehaha wishes ; 

Let your heart speak, Minnehaha!” 

And the lovely Laughing Water 
Seemed more lovely as she stood there, 
Neither willing nor reluctant, 

As she went to Hiawatha 

Softly took the seat beside him, 
While she said, and blushed to say it, 
“ T will follow you, my husband !” 

This was Hiawatha’s wooing ! 
Thus it was he won the daughter 
Of the ancient Arrow-maker, 

Tn the land of the Dacotahs! 

From the wigwam he departed, 

Leading with him Laughing Water ; 





Hand in hand they went together, 

Through the woodland and the meadow, 

Left the old man standing lonely 

At the doorway of his wigwam, 

Heard the Falls of Minnehaha 

Calling to them from the distance, 

Crying to them from afar off, 

“ Fare thee well, O Minnehaha!” 
And the ancient Arrow-maker 

Turned again unto his labour, 

Sat down by his sunny doorway, 

Murmuring to himself, and saying: 

“ Thus it is our daughters leave us, 

Those we love, and those who love us! 

Just when they have learned to help us, 

When we are old and lean upon them 

Comes a youth with flaunting feathers, 

With his tlute of reeds, a stranger 

Wanders piping through the village, 

Beckons to the fairest maiden, 

And she follows where he leads her, 

Leaving all things for the stranger!” 

- * * * 





Pleasant was the journey homeward ! 
All the birds sang loud and sweetly | 
Songs of happiness and heart’s-ease ; 

Sang the blue-bird, the Owaissa, 
“ Happy are you, Hiawatha, 
Having such a wife to love you!” 

Sang the Opechee, the robin, 
“ Happy are you, Laughing Water, 
Having such a noble husband !" 

From the sky the sun benignant 
Looked upon them through the branches, 

Saying to them, “ O my children, 
Love is sunshine, hate is shadow, 
Life is checkered shade and sunshine; 
Rule by love, O Hiawatha!” 

From the sky the moon looked at them, 
Filled the lodge with mystic splendours, 
Whispered to them, “ O my children, 

Day is restless, night is quiet, 
Man imperious, woman feeble ; 
Rule by patience, Laughing Water!” 

Thus it was they journeyed homeward ; 
Thus it was that Hiawatha 
Brought the moonlight, starlight, religh 

ught the moonlight, starlight, ight, 
Brought the sunshine of his people, 
Minnehaha, hing Water, 
Handsomest of all the women 
In the land of the Dacotahs, 
In the land of handsome women. 


The “ Son of the Evening Star” is a pretty 
legend, from which we are sorely tempted to 
quote; but as it is only a tale told at Hiawa- 
tha’s wedding-feast, and has no connexion with 
the main plot, we prefer passing at once to the 
melancholy story of Minnehaha's death. By- 
the-by, had ever a heroine a sweeter name than 
Minnehaha, or Laughing Water? 

MINNEHAHA'S DEATH. 
Wrapped in furs and armed for hunting, 
With his mighty bow of ash-tree, 
With his quiver full of arrows, 
With his mittens, Minjekahwun, 
Into the vast and vacant forest 
On his snow-shoes strode he forward. 
“ Gitche Manito, the Mighty !” 
Cried he with his face uplifted 
In that bitter hour of anguish, 
“ Give your children food, O father ! 
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Give us food, or we must perish ! 
Give me food for Minnehaha, 
For my dying Minnehaha!" 

Through the far-resounding forest, 
Through the forest vast and vacant, 
Rang that cry of desolation; 

But there came no other answer 
Than the echo of his crying, 
Than the echo of the woodlands, 
“ Minnehaha! Minnehaha!” 

All day long roved Hiawatha 
In that melancholy forest, 

Through the shadow of whose thickets, 
In the pleasant days of Summer, 

Of that ne'er forgotten Summer, 

He had brought his young wife homeward 
From the land of the Dacotahs ; 

When the birds sang in the thickets, 

And the streamlets laughed and glistened, 
And the air was full of fragrance, 

And the lovely Laughing Water 

Said with voice that did not tremble, 

“T will follow you, my husband!” 

In the wigwam with Nokomis, 

With those gloomy guests, that watched her, 
With the Famine and the Fever, 

She was lying, the Beloved, 

She the dying Minnehaha. . 

“Hark!” she said; “I hear a rushing, 
Hear a roaring and a rushing, 

Hear the Falls of Minnehaha 

Calling to me from a distance !” 

“ No, my child!” said old Nokomis, 

“*T is the night-wind in the pine-trees !" 

“Look!” she said; “I see my father 
Standing lonely at his doorway, 
Beckoning to me from his wigwam 
In the land of the Dacotahs !” 

“No, my child!” said old Nokomis, 
“"T is the smoke, that waves and beckons !” 

“Ah!” she said, “ the eyes of Pauguk 
Glare upon me in the darkness, 
I can feel his icy fingers 
Clasping mine amid the darkness ! 
Hiawatha! Hiawatha!” 

And the desolate Hiawatha, 
Far away amid the forest, 
Miles away among the mountains, 
Heard that sudden cry of anguish, 
Heard the voice of Minnehaha 
Calling to him in the darkness, 
“ Hiawatha! Hiawatha!” 

Over snow-fields waste and pathless, 
Under snow-encumbered branches, 
Homeward hurried Hiawatha, 
Empty-handed, heavy-hearted, 

Heard Nokomis moaning, wailing : 
“ Wahonomin! Wahonomin ! 
Would that I had perished for you, 
Would that I were dead as you are! 
Wahonomin! Wahonomin!” 

And he rushed into the wigwam, 
Saw the old Nokomis slowly 
Rocking to and fro and moaning, 

Saw his lovely Minnehaha 

Lying dead and cold before him, 

And his bursting beart within him 
Uttered such a cry of anguish, 

That the forest moaned and shuddered, 
That the very stars in heaven 

Shook and trembled with his anguish. 

Then he sat down, still and speechless, 
On the bed of Minnehaha, 

At the feet of Laughing Water, 
At those willing feet that never 


More would run lightly to meet him, 
Never more would lightly follow, ~ 
HIAWATHA’S LAMENTATION. 

“ Farewell!” said he, “ Minnehaha! 
Farewell, O my Laughing Water! 
All my heart is buried with you, 
All my thoughts go onward with you! 
Come not back again to labour, 
Come not back again to suffer, 
Where the Famine and the Fever 
Wear the heart and waste the body. 
Soon my task will be com 
Soon your footsteps I shall follow 
To the Islands of the Blessed, 
To the Kingdom of Ponemah, 
To the Land of the Hereafter!” 

We have heard the free use of Indian ex- 
pressions in this poem censured as evidences 
of affectation, and the words laughed at as 
being in themselves ridiculous. We consider 
this species of criticism unworthy of serious 
comment. The words employed by Mr. Long- 
fellow are so employed to give truth and colour, 
as it were, to the story. For ourselves, we are 
unable to discover anything more laughable in 
such words as Minnehaha, Hiawatha, Nokomis, 
Kennabeeck, or Meema, than in Punkah, 
Tiffin, Caboose, Musnud, Chibouque, or the 
thousand and one words which we borrow from 
the dialects of the East, and which freely 
garnish, not only our books of Oriental travel, 
but are admired as peculiar embellishments 
when introduced into poetry, if Moore is the 
poet and “ Lalla Rookh” the poem. So much 
for mere fashion. As far as euphony of sound 
and poetry of signification are concerned, our 
“ Red brothers” are certainly not less happy in 
their nomenclature of men and things than 
Persians, Turks, or Hindoos. Why, the word 
Niagara is a poem in itself. 

Moore, with a wonderful complacency of con- 
ceit, tells us, in his prefaces to his poems, all 
the sugared speeches which have been made to 
him by Whig lords and literary ladies, and 
quotes Luttrell's verses to him,— 

“ I'm told, dear Moore, your lays are sung 
(Can it be true, you lucky man ?) 
By moonlight, in the Persian tongue, 

Along the streets of Ispahan ;” 
which Mr. Moore goes on to say is by no 
means improbable. If the Ojibways and 
Sioux (or ere as they are more eupho- 
niously styled in this volume) have poetry, 
gratitude, or piety enough to appreciate the 
beautiful mythology here presented to them, 
Mr. Longfellow's name will be changed to 
Chibiabos (the sweet singer); and the manly 
lessons of Hiawatha will nerve them even now 
to throw off the vices of their degeneracy, to 
forswear the white man’s fire-water and the 
white man’s sins, and to heal their suicidal feuds, 
and to become once more, in the still farther 


West, a happy and a united people. 
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The Chemistry of Common Life. By James F. W. Jonyston, M.A., F.R.S., Author of “ Lectures 


on Agricultural Chemistry and Geology.” 


Tus is a book we like. The information it 
contains, the language in which that informa- 
tion is conveyed to us, and the general arrange- 
ment of its contents must render this work very 
acceptable to a large class of readers. 

It will bé acceptable to the governess in the 
school-room, and will enable and assist her to 
point out, to the opening and inquiring minds of 
the younger children, in how many respects ‘‘ the 
common life of man is full of wonders.” It will 
be acceptable to the teacher of more advancing 
years, who wishes and endeavours to instil into 
the thoughts of his pupils the sublimity of some 
of those laws by which “ we live and move and 
have our being.” It will even be acceptable to 
many of maturer age, who, desirous of improving 
their knowledge and general information, with- 
out fatiguing themselves with the minutie and 
detail of scientific works, seek t understand 
something of the operations concerning “ the 
air we breathe,” “ the water we drink,” or “ the 
soil we cultivate.” 

The work is divided into two volumes. 
The first of these is practical to all intents 
and purposes. It considers the essentials of 
life; the atmosphere around us; the various 
solids we consume; the numerous fluids we 
imbibe. 

The philosopher and the epicure, the country 
gentleman oe the farmer, the good wife and 
the housekeeper—all and each may discover 
something in this volume to reward them for 
the reading. And while it will instruct the 
younger, it will interest and amuse our older 
acquaintances, who care for information on a 
variety of subjects which partake much of 
“ home.” 

The first chapter is devoted to that important 
element, “ the air we breathe”—not, be it ob- 
served, to the simple examination of the con- 
stituents of that element, but to the examination 
of all relating to the atmosphere that surrounds 
this globe, but as to how the process of respira- 
tion in man affects that atmosphere; how the 
life of the eo modifies the results of that 
process ; and how the plant in its growth im- 
bibes, for its own nourishment, what is rejected 
in respiration by man; also, in what manner 
water, in this atmosphere, may either tend 
towards our comfort or become injurious to our 
welfare. 

These are but a few among the many interest- 
ing subjects investigated by our author. In 


their consideration there is nothing new; but 
in the facts related there is much that is in- 
teresting and new to numbers who throw science 
aside, because they have been led to consider 
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that science, in all its shades, as a subject dry 
and difficult of comprehension. To this class 
of readers Mr. Johnston has adapted his lan- 
guage, and to them he has pointed out novelties, 
in an agreeable and instructive form, likely 
to make this a popular, as it is a useful, pub- 
lication. For instance, in speaking of the effects 
of evaporation of water, and in the fall of rain 
on the earth, he says :— 

When we consider how small a proportion of watery 
vapour exists in the air, that were it all to come down 
at once over the whole earth, it would cover the surface 
only to a depth of five inches, we cannot think without 
amazement of the vast and continuous effects it pro- 
duces. The quantity of rain which falls yearly on our 
islands would cover them, were it to fall all at once, to 
a depth of from twenty-five to thirty inches; and, ex- 
cept the table-land of Central Spain, there are few 
places in Western Europe where the depth of yearly 
rain is less than twenty inches. And all this rain 
descends from an atmosphere which does not contain 
more, probably, at any one time, than falls yearly in 
dew alone over the whole earth. 

In speaking of “the water we drink,” some 
very interesting information is given upon 
the extent to which the water of particular 
localities may become impregnated with im- 
— which distil their noxious particles 
rom some neighbouring source. ‘To illus- 
trate this, mention is made of experiments 
by Dr. Noad upon some water obtained from 
a well on Highgate Hill, which adjoins the old 
churchyard. In one gallon of this water as 
much as one hundred grains of solid matter were 
found to be contained ; and, to give our readers 
some idea that this was an extreme degree of 
impurity, we add the returns of examinations 
made of waters supplied by some of the London 
Water Companies :— 

Grains. 
New River Company's water contains 194 in one gall. 
East London Water ditto . . - 235 me 
Kent Water ditto . “ e « o 203 ry 
Hampstead Water ditto . « S35$to40 ,, 
Deepbore Wells . . ° - « 33 to 38 ,, 

Can these facts but be interesting to the 
general reader? Do they not evidence the im- 
portance of some examination into, and some 
knowledge of, what many consider the mere 
simples of life? And yet they are some of the 
essentials, and important essentials, too, of life 
and of health. 

“The water we drink, like the air we breathe,” is a 
substance of much chemical interest. Both are indis- 
pensable to the existence of life; both are mixed in 
nature with many substances not essential to their 
composition ; and both, in their most important proper- 
ties, exhibit many direct relations to the growth of 
plants, and to the wants and comforts of living 
creatures. 


After alluding to the geological features and 
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the formation of soils, and pointing out by what 
circumstances the cultivator of the soil should 
be influenced, and for what reasons the selection 
of crops should be made to be remunerative to 
the farmer, Mr. Johnston (perhaps a little too 
much in the style “ grandiloquent”) makes some 
remarks to which our friends across the Atlantic, 
and the young emigrant, might attend with 
advantage :— , 

“Man,” he says, “exercises an influence on the soil 
which is worthy of attentive study. He lands in a new 
country, and fertility everywhere surrounds him. The 
herbage waves thick and high, and the massive trees 
raise their proud stems loftily towards the sky. He 
clears a farm from the wilderness, and ample returns 
of corn pay him yearly for his simple labours. He 
ploughs, he sows, he reaps; and, from her seemingly 
exhaustless bosom, the earth gives back abundant 
harvests. But at length a change appears, creeping 
slowly over and gradually dimming the smiling land- 
scape. The corn is first less beautiful, then less 
abundant, and at last appears to die altogether beneath 
the resistless scourge of an unknown insect or parasite 
fungus. He forsakes, therefore, his long-cultivated 
farm, and hews out another from the native forest ; 
but the same early plenty is followed by the same 
vexatious disaster.” 

And yet, as the industry, the energy, and the 
knowledge of our countrymen may overcome the 
evils alluded to, by moderate attention”to the 
more recent improvements in agriculture, so 
it has occurred to us to recommend to those 
about to seek a home in America, or proceeding 
to the colonies with a small capital to invest in 
land, that they should rather purchase from 
some of the old cleared, but neglected and ap- 
parently worn-out farms, rather than sink their 
all in uncleared land, which, promising much, 
realizes but too frequently little else than their 
ruin. The former, purchased at a comparatively 
moderate price, can be brought into good culti- 
vation by degrees, without expensive labour and 
without much outlay; the latter eats up his 
ready cash, and, before he can secure a liveli- 
hood, frequently compels him to change places 
with the labourer he first employed. To justify 
our convictions on this point, let us quote the 
evidence of Mr. Johnston :— 

Tt may be said with truth, that Great Britain at this 
moment presents a striking illustration of the influence 
of man in increasing the productiveness of the soil. 
This — guarantees the success of similar opera- 
tions in the United States of America and in our 
British Colonies ; while the now advanced condition, 
especially of our chemical knowledge, both in regard 
to the soil which is to be cultivated, and the plants we 
wish to grow, insures a far more easy and certain 
advance to the progress of restoration in these countries 
than in past times could take place among ourselves ; 
less waste of time and money in ill-judged experiments ; 
and less cost of labour in all the necessary operations 
of husbandry. 

We have said that this book would prove 
useful to the wife or to the housekeeper. A 
feeling of delicacy comes over us when touching 
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on the province of our fair readers, or in pre- 
suming to offer them advice. 

“A man’s a fool who tries by force or skill 

To stem the torrent of a woman's will.” 

But listen, dear ladies! Turn to the chapter 
which examines the subject of “the bread we 
eat "—chapter the sixth; and then look par- 
ticularly at page 99, and you will read as 
follows :-— 

The bran, or husk of wheat, which is separated from 
the fine flour in the mill, and is often condemned to 
humbler uses, is somewhat more nutritious than either 
the grain as a whole, or the whiter part of the flour. 
The whole meal obtained by simply grinding the grain 
is equally nutritious with the grain itself. By sifting 
out the bran, we render the meal less nutritious, weight 
for weight; and when we consider that the bran is 
rarely less, and is sometimes considerably more, than 
one-fourth of the whole weight of the grain, we must 
see that the total separation of the covering of the 
grain causes much waste of wholesome human food. 
Bread made from the whole meal is, therefore, more 
nutritious. 

This mixture of bran with the flour, or whole 
meal bread, is not only a more nutritious mix- 
ture, but it is a more economical, and, we may 
confidently add, a more wholesome one than the 
bread made from “first” or “seconds” flour ; 
for the stimulating effects it frequently produces 
in a torpid condition of stomach are often 
attended with considerable comfort and advan- 
tage. 

The chapter on meats contains much that 
pertains to domestic economy. Without trench- 
ing upon the province of Dr. Kitchener, the 
nutritive qualities of different descriptions 
of meat are examined, and the explanations 
given as to the principles upon which they 
should be prepared for the table with the 
greatest economy, but without lessening their 
nutritious or their wholesome properties. To 
the mother, as well as to the wife, these hints 
are of great importance. How essential to the 
healthy growth of the child, and to the perfect 
and vigorous development of the man, is a proper 
knowledge of the properties, and a proper 
adaptation of the varieties, of the food he eats in 
his younger years ! 

The chapters devoted to “the beverages we 
infuse,” such as tea, coffee, cocoa, &c., are full 
of interest and information. They will com- 
mand the attention of all those dear creatures 
who love to dilute their thoughts with “ Bohea ” 
or ‘*Mocha.” But more than this; they will 
be read with advantage by the merchant and 
the planter; and we have even the presumption 
to think that the Ohancellor of the Exchequer 
might take a hint of practical utility, in his 
measures of reform, by looking into these 


pages. 
The subject of “ coffee-tea” is new, com- 
paratively speaking, to the ladies of this country ; 
G 
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but one which, sooner or later, must become 
more familiar to the tea-drinking public. Coffee- 
tea is made from the leaves of the coffee-plant, 
which are prepared in a manner somewhat 
similar to the process of drying the leaves of 
the tea-plant. 


In 1845, the use of the leaf of the coffee-' 


plant was first introduced into Holland by 
Professor Blume, of Leyden; and, at the Great 
Exhibition of 1851, specimens of it were shown 
by Dr. Gardner, who suggested that it might 
“be substituted for our ordinary tea.” The 
use of the coffee-leaves in this form has long 
been esteemed in the Eastern Archipelago ; and 
we are told that in Sumatra the prepared leaves 
form “ the only beverage of the whole popula- 
tion, and, from their nutritive qualities, have 
become an important necessary of life.” 

Mr. Ward, who lived for many years in 
Sumatra, is quoted by our author as the best 
evidence in favour of the beneficial as well as 
general use of this plant by the natives of that 
Island ; and we cannot do better than give his 
own words :— 

“T have had the opportunity of observing, for twenty 
years, the com tive use of the coffee-leaf in one class 
of natives, and of spirituous liquors in another,—the 
native Sumatrans using the former, and the natives of 
British India, settled here, the latter; and I find that, 
while the former expose themselves with impunity to 
every degree of heat, cold, and wet, the latter can 
endure neither wet nor cold, for even a short period, 
without danger to their health. 

“Engaged myself in agriculture, and being, in conse- 
quence, much exposed to the weather, I was induced, 
several years ago, from an occasional use of the coffee- 
leaf, to adopt it as a daily beverage; and my constant 
practice has been to take two cups of strong infusion, 
with milk, in the evening, as a restorative after the 
onan of the + I find a= it immediate relief 

rom hunger and fatigue. e bodily strength is 
increased, and the mind left for the evening clear 
and in full possession of its faculties. As a beverage, 
the natives prefer the leaf to the berry, giving as a 
reason that it contains more of the bitter principle, 
and is more nutritious.”* 


But here is the practical point in reference 
to the relative advantages of “ tea-tea” and 
“ coffee-tea.” Tea, which is cultivated in China 
to the extent of an annual yield of 2240 millions 
of pounds (according to Mr. Travers's calcula- 
tion), is sold at Canton at the average price of 
“about 8}d. a pound; so that the grower 
must sell it at 5d. or 6d.” The coffee-plant, 
for the sake of its fruit or berry, must be cul- 
tivated “in particular soils and more elevated 
climates; but it may be grown for the leaf 
wherever, within the tropics, the soil is sufficiently 
fertile.” At — the price of the prepared 
leaf of the coffee-plant in Sumatra is about 1}d. 
a pound; and it can be packed for the home 
market for 2d.a pound. With such a recom- 





* Pharmaceutical Journal, Vol. XIIL., p. 208. 
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mendation as the above respecting its qualities, 
and at such a price to the purchaser, we hope 
soon to see it largely used in this country. 
Mr. Ward forwarded to this country a sample, 
which arrived in excellent condition, and ap- 
peared to have been very carefully prepared. 
Mr. Hanbury, to whom this sample was sent, in 
communicating a notice of it to the Pharma- 
ceutical Society, stated that the odour was 
* somewhat like that of a mixture of coffee and 
tea, and extremely fragrant.” When immersed 
in boiling water, and made sufficiently strong, 
with the addition of milk and sugar, it formed 
a beverage by no means unpalatable. 

The fact of various infusions of leaves and 
woods being used as beverages in almost every 
country in which an approach towards civiliza- 
tion has been observed, and that the discovery 
of the qualities, and the preparation of these 
beverages, date back to very remote periods, 
without any intercourse being traced to have 
existed between very many of the tribes en- 
joying their adoption, cannot but suggest to us, 
as Mr. Johnston justly observes, speculations of 
extreme interest. But this is not all that in- 
terests us in connexion with the subject of 
these milder fluids. Their advantages in the 
diet-scale, their beneficial effects on the system, 
and their universal consumption over the greater 
portion of the world, make tea in this country, 
coffee in France, cocoa in Italy and Spain, &c., 
articles of import only second in importance to 
the supply of grain and the demand for cattle. 
We may truly consider them not the luxuries, 
but the necessaries, of life. Their effect on the 
system is such, that a smaller amount of food, 
both in pray and quantity, will satisfy sooner, 
with a drink of tea or coffee, than would a 
larger meal without either of these fluids; and 
this without diminishing the mental or physical 
qualities of man; but, on the contrary, im- 
proving both when moderately indulged in, and 
when taken in preference to the more stimu- 
lating drinks of this country. Our author 
states that, taking a rough calculation, it is sup- 
posed that in Russia, China, England, North 
America, &c., some 500 millions of souls consume 
tea grown in China; that in Ceylon, Jamaica, 
Germany, France, &c., there are about 110 
millions who chiefly consume coffee; and that 
coffee, tea, cocoa, chicory, and Paraguay tea are 
consumed by about 112 millions in the various 
other parts of the globe, as well as in some of 
those already mentioned. He also considers 
that the use of these fluids, at least of tea 
and coffee, has increased in proportion “as the 
intellectual activity which distinguishes the 
leading nations of modern times has developed 
itself; and he concludes his observations on 
the use and preparation of these various beve- 
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rages by passing some sensible remarks on the 
propriety of introducing them generally into the 
diet-list of our public prisons, which, he says, 
could be done at a saving, to some extent, 
of the more solid, but not more nutritious, 
necessary, nor wholesome food. 

Passing over the pages devoted to the exami- 
nation of the varieties of sugar, and the sources 
of their production, which we have not space 
to enter upon, we come to the consideration 
given to the numerous fermented liquors 
produced and consumed in this and other 
countries. We cannot devote much time for 
remarks on these homely chapters, but recom- 
mend those interested in the qualities of ‘‘ home- 
brewed” and “ treble X ” to search themselves 
for the information given. There is, how- 
ever, an extract taken from Willis’s ‘ United 
States Explering Expedition,” relative to the 
mode of preparing the “ava,” a kind of spirit 
used by the natives of the Feejee Islands, which 
may interest our readers perhaps unacquainted 
with the facts, and also as there is something 
very peculiar in the taste of these very curious 
gentlemen. 

“Ava” is the name given to a liquor of a 
somewhat intoxicating property, prepared from 
the root of a particular plant of the pepper tribe. 
The great king of Somu-Somu is a very great 
man in his own estimation, and in that of 
his loving subjects. The king, however, sets a 
bad example to his subjects—the first thing in 
the morning, daily, he takes bis dram. No 
pampered menial of the Court, no living soul 
within reach of his mighty power, dare trans- 
act any business, make any noise, or be guilty 
of any act before his gracious majesty has 
satisfied himself and his conscience with his 
royal potion, and until the ceremony of drinking 
the draught is over. Conceive, if you can, the 
process by which this delectable fluid—this 


a ing stuff—is prepared. ‘“ Where igno- 
rance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” The pre- 
paration of the ava-drink is a grand ceremony 
of state. The time to commence it is proclaimed 
aloud to the anxious public; and we may even 
conjecture that the imperial mouth waters as 
the king patronises the abominable process of 
brewing—we should say chewing—the raw ma- 
terial into this vile concoction. At a given 
signal from a herald of the king's, the old men 
and women, the young men and maidens, the 
great and small, all assemble in the regions of 
the royal atmosphere, and place themselves so 
as to assist in this ceremony of preparing the 
imperial drink. The younger Bes ve of this 
curious family tree are the active concocters of 
the “ava;” the old birds look on and do pro- 
priety ; they watch, also, to see justice done to 
his majesty, and that the interests of the govern- 
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ment are not neglected, exercising the functions 
of an exciseman. 

The “ava” is thus prepared :—The root of 
the plant is properly dried, and, when ready 
and required for use, is split into small pieces, 
scraped clean, and then ioned to these 
young courtiers and citizens: the young ladies, 
also, are allowed to assist in the ceremony. The 
word being given, the pieces of wood are put 
into their mouths, and they commence to chew 
for their very lives. After being properly and 
sufficiently masticated, the contents of the 
mouth, root and saliva mixed, are discharged 
into the ava-bowl, and water is then poured upon 
them. ‘The liquor is then strained, and, being 
now properly prepared for the royal palate, it is 
with much ceremony—for the ceremony is a 
religious one—handed to the king; and his 
majesty drinks it off with great relish and satis- 
faction! ‘Then the surrounding crowd dispose 
of their “ava” in a similar manner, and dis- 
perse to the duties of the day. 

Those who prepare the ava-drink are required 
to have clean and undecayed teeth, and are not 
allowed to swallow any of the juice, on pain of 
punishment. 

Captain Willis compares the flavour of it to 
rhubarb and magnesia! But give us that 
nauseous draught in preference to the most 
highly-flavoured “ava!” There is no account- 
ing for taste—in every variety may it not be 
seen, in every condition, and in every necessary 
or luxury of life ?—but the Feejees completely 
outstrip all that it has been our discomfort to 
encounter. We certainly have no wish to 
join them in their ceremonies. There is, 
however, a curious coincidence respecting the 
mode of preparing this drink to be found else- 
where. The process of chewing the material 
from which a strong drink is extracted is not 
confined to the natives of these islands. 

“Chica,” a drink common in some parts of South 
America, is made by chewing maize, or Indian corn. 
The corn, reduced to pulp, is mixed with water, and left 
to ferment. “Chica” thus prepared is called “ chica 
muscada,” or “chewed chica,” and is considered far 
superior to that prepared from maize crushed in the 
usual manner. The Serrano believes he cannot offer his 
guest a greater luxury than a draught of old chica 
muscada, the ingredients of which have been ground 
between his own teeth. 


The taste of “ava” is considered agreeable 
by the natives, but not so by strangers, as 
Captain Willis shows. That our brother does 
not possess much delicacy, in certain countries, 
in his ideas of flavour, is shown by another 
circumstance. ‘ Pulque” or agave-wine, pre- 
pared from the sap of the Maguey or American 
aloe, has the odour as well as the taste of tainted 
meats. The epicure may prefer his venison in 
a state of secondary life ; but in this country we 
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have not arrived, generally, it is hoped, to such 
an extent of indifference as to be unmindful of 
the flavours our food and our beverages possess 
or acquire. 

We have seen the American aloe flourish to 
some extent in this country ; but few who watch 
for the flower, which but once in ten years 
rewards the patient care of the proprietor, know 
with how much greater anxiety and far greater 
interest this approaching period of florescence 
is calculated by the Indian of Central America. 
As the flower is about. to bud forth, man steps 
in, and converts to his own uses the products 
nature has supplied for the development of the 
bloom, and the sustenance and maturity of the 
seed of this plant. He scoops out the flower- 
stem, leaving but sufficient rind to form a basin 
some two feet deep and one and a half broad. 
The sap rapidly accumulates in this receptacle ; 
so rapidly, that it has to be emptied twice or 
three times a day; and, as this diain may 
continue for two or three months, an Ample and 
rich supply is secured by the natives. The sap 
has, at first, a very sweet taste. The natives 
give it the name of “ agua-miel,” honey-water ; 
but fermentation soon commences, and “ pulque” 
of the first quality and of the nastiest smell is 
the product of this fermentation. By Europeans 
this liquor is, especially at first, received with 
disgust; but, says our author, “it is so cool, 
agreeable, (?) and refreshing, that this dis- 
gust being once overcome, ‘ pulque’ is preferred, 
even by Europeans, to any other liquid.” It 
may be; but preserve us from “ pulque,” or 
a visit to the Feejees and a taste of their 
“ava.” 

We might write a sermon on the evil in- 
fluences of fermented liquors; or join Father 
Mathew in denouncing all spirituous drinks as 
abominations ; we might take part with another 
set, who, despising our milder domestic infusions 
of tea-leaves and coffee-berries, condemn them 
as flatulent fluids and useless trash; but we 
care not to take service under either banner. 
The poor, who have their daily bread limited in 
quantity, not by their appetites, but by the 
small pittance they can to invest in food, 
find not only comfort—the comfort of internal 
abdominal satisfaction—but they find support 
and sustenance by adding to their meals a mild 
infusion of one of these plants. For the work 
they have to perform, and for the money they 
have to spare, tea and coffee are more nourishing, 
more economical, far more satisfying and en- 
livening beverages than spirituous or malt 
liquors. On the other hand, malt liquor, 


especially “good home-brewed,” is, in many 
respects, more than a mere drink, either on 
account of thirst or fancy. It is wholesome and 
nutritious ; and we can state with authority, 
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that it has been found highly beneficial in 
eases where disease of the lungs had ap- 
parently existed, to an extent to jeopardise the 
lives of the patients. Common experience tells 
daily how beneficial is the moderate use of 
wine to many individuals, in whom physical 
exertion or mental occupation produces a ready 
fatigue of the body, or a capricious state of the 
stomach; and the experience of the physician 
speaks with confidence of the advantages of 
partaking of brandy, or other pure spirits, in 
moderate quantities, in certain disorders of the 
system. 

The first volume of this work, we have already 
stated, is devoted chiefly to the requisites of 
life. The second embraces in its considerations 
most of the substances with which man seeks 
to gratify his sensual appetites, and under the 
influences of which he but too frequently 
lowers himself below the level of the brute 
creation. 

Interesting enough are these chapters, and 
much information do they contain; but it is 
melancholy to reflect that a knowledge of the 
characters and properties of these various sub- 
stances has, all over the world, tended towards 
the degeneration of the higher feelings of man, 
and that facilities of possessing them have in- 
creased the propensities to indulge in excite- 
ment and intoxication. 

The substances alluded to contain, all of them, 
more or less, narcotic properties. Some of these 
are administered in di , in consequence of 
the beneficial effects they produce in maladies. 
All of them are used for the gratification of 
an acquired and vitiated taste. 

Respecting the general consumption and 
frequent use of narcotic preparations, our 
author observes :-— 

Siberia has its fungus; Tartary, India, and China, 
their opium ; Persia, India, and Turkey, with all Africa, 
from Moroeco to the Cape of Good Hope, and even 
the Indians of Brazil, have their hemp and haschisch ; 
India, China, and the Eastern Archipelago, their betel- 
nut and betel- ; the Polynesian Islands their daily 
ava; Peru and ivia their long-used cocoa; New 
Grenada and the Himalayas their red and common 
thorn-apples; Asia, and America, and all the world, we 
may say, their tobacco; the Florida Indians their 
emetic holly; Northern Europe and America their 
ledums and sweet-gall; the Englishman and German 
their hop ; and the Frenchman his lettuce. No nation 
so ancient but has had its narcotic soother from the 
most distant times ; none so remote and isolated but 
has found within its own borders a pain-allayer and 
narcotic care-dispeller of active growth ; none so savage 
which instinct has not led to seek for, and successfully 
to employ, this form of physiological indulgence. The 
craving for such indulgence, and the habit of gratifying 
it, are little less universal the desire for, and the 
practice of, consuming the necessary materials of our 
common food. 

The history of the tobacco-plant—its culti- 
vation and its properties, and the various forms 
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in which it is prepared for the market; the 
growth of the hop—its medicinal, as, also, its 
domestic uses; and a notice of some narcotic 
plants, with portions of which our homely beve- 
rages are adulterated ;—these subjects comprise 
the materials considered in the first two chapters 
ef this volume. The lover of tobacco and the 
drinker of malt will be repaid by a perusal of 
them. We are then carried on to a most in- 
teresting subject,—the preparation of opium, 
and the manner in which it is collected from 
the growing pods of the white poppy, so exten- 
sively cultivated in the Kast. 

The uses and abuses to which this drug has 
been converted form a most interesting chapter 
of facts for the due consideration of all classes. 
The extent to which the white poppy is grown, 
and the quantity of the juice, i.e., opium, which 
is annually collected therefrom, may be slightly 
estimated by the circumstance, that the East 
India Company derives, from the sale of this 
article, a revenue amounting to something like 
three and a half millions sterling!! To those 
who are strangers to the baneful influences of 
this drug, and ignorant of the extent to which 
it is used, we would particularly point out the 
dreadful effects of this poison on the mind of 
man, and the misery that attends upon its in- 
dulgence in many parts of the world. “A 
total attenuation of body,” says Oppenheim, “a 
withered, yellow countenance, a lame gait, a 
bending of the spine, frequently to such a de- 
gree as to assume a circular form, and glassy, 

eep-sunken eyes, betray the opium eater at the 
first glance.” 

This condition is but rarely seen here: it is 
common to the natives of certain localities in 
the East, and especially in those countries where 
education may be said to have made no com- 
mencement, or in which education is limited to 
instructing the children to imitate their fathers 
in the gratification of every sensual appetite, 
and in which the temperament of the individual, 
and the characteristics of the climate, assist in 
completing all that education may have omitted 
to inculcate. 

This drug has, however, been known to pro- 
duce the most deplorable condition, by its 
influence under far different circumstances, and 
upon very superior and powerful minds, re- 
duciug them to the most abject slavery by a 
continued indulgence in its use. 

“There is no hope,” wrote one whose strong mind 
had suceumbed to the continued use of it, “ God! 


how vine ly would I place myself under in 
his establishment ; for my case a species of madness, 
only that it is a derangement, an utter impotence of 
the volition, and not of the intellectual faculties. You 
bid me rouse myself. .Go bid a man, paralytic in both 
arms, to rub them briskly together, and that will cure 
him, ‘Alas,’ he would reply, ‘ that I cannot move my 
arms is my complaint and my misery!'” 
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We turn, however, from this painful picture, 
with pleasure and satisfaction, to view the use- 
ful purposes to which opium may be applied ; 
and perhaps we may say, without contradiction, 
that few remedies in medicine act more cer 
tainly, or are appreciated more fully, than opium 
and its different preparations. 

The amount to which opium may be taken 
with impunity depends upon habit and a con- 
tinued use of the drug. But there is a curious 
fact stated in this chapter, of which we were 
not previously aware, that monkeys have been 
given very considerable doses of morphia with- 
out any effect being produced upon them. But 
monkeys are very funny creatures ! 

The use of arsenic as an habitual article of 
indulgence, the result of a vitiated taste, is one 
of the most singular propensities to which man 
has submitted or accustomed himself. As a 
medicine, arsenic has long been used with con- 
siderable advantage in many diseases to which 
“flesh is heir.” It has also, we fear, been 
largely used, of late years, in effecting the objects 
of envy or malice, by secretly terminating the 
lives of many inoffensive victims ; but that a 
custom of eating it regularly should prevail in 
some countries; that it should be “ swallowed 
daily throughout a long life; and that the 
eustom should descend from father to son, is 
one of those enigmas that no intoxicating grati- 
fication can account for, and only proves to what 
an extent an acquired taste and habit may be 
carried. 

Arsenic is a tonic, and is said “to improve 
the breathing, and give longness of wind, so 
that steep and continuous heights may be 
climbed without difficulty and exhaustion of 
breath.” In Styria, however, arsenic is used, 
perhaps, more decidedly for another reason. 
There is no doubt that this mineral has some 
powerful influence besides that of a tonic on 
the system of the individual who partakes of it 
for a time: it improves the complexion. It 


clears the skin. It adds to the con of the 
person, and establishes a healthy a ce. 
But let us see how these known e are 


turned to advantage by the natives of the 
country alluded to. 

The Styrian peasant girl, stirred by an unconsciously 
growing attachment, confiding scarcely to herself her 
secret feelings, and taking counsel of her inherited 
wisdom only, really adds, by the use of hidri (arsenic), 
to the natural of her filling and rounding form ; 
paints with ter hues her blushing and 
imparts a new and winning lustre to her s eye. 
Every one sees and admires the reality of her grow- 
ing beauty. The yo men sound praises, and be- 
come suppliants for her favour. She triumphs over the 
affections of all, and compels the chosen one to her 
feet. 


This may sound very delightful to the ears of 
some lady lovers, who may not feel satisfied that 
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their feelings are reciprocated by the loved one ; 
but should they feel inclined to test him by the 
use of arsenic, as thus described, we presume to 
advise them, in the words of “ Punch” (to people 
about to marry), and say, “ Don't.” “ It is poison 
you deal with, and very little will prove fatal to 
you, not to the object of your love, if you 
take it.” 

There is much more in Mr. Johnston’s work with 
which we could, by réferring to, employ the time 
of our readers with advantage ; but a review is 
one thing, and a published work is another. The 
object of the one is to say whether a work is 
worth reading or not ; the object of the work is 
reputation or pay, often both. If we say too little, 
we condemn the work without abusing it ; if we 
say too much, we save the purses of our readers 
without adding aught to that of our authors. 
We trust we have not said too much, but enough 
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to make the reader feel with us, that Mr. 
Johnston’s volumes should find a place on their 
book-shelves. We cannot conclude without one 
word of commendation respecting the numerous 
useful and well-executed woodcuts which illus- 
trate most chapters. The characters of different 
plants are prettily given, and form agreeable 
explanations of varieties. There are some few 
engravings towards the end of the last volume 
more anatomical in their detail than is, perhaps, 
necessary to the general reader, and not quite 
accurate enough for the more experienced and 
professional eye. However, in taking leave of 
Mr. Johnston and his pleasant volumes, we 
thank him much for such an agreeable introduc- 
tion to his acquaintance ; and we trust we shall 
soon be permitted to renew that acquaintance 
by a perusal of his promised work, ‘“ The 
Geology of Common Life.” 





The Fur Hunters of the Far West ; a Narrative of Adventures in the Oregon and Rocky Mountains. 


By Atexanper Ross. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tuis is as pleasant a book of adventurous travel 
as we have read for many years. Without any 
very great elaboration of style, with no attempt 
at fine writing, and with a singular absence of 
the poetical or imaginative element, Mr. Ross 
has given us a most interesting and exciting 
account of his perilous journeyings in the Oregon 
and White Mountains. If not imaginative him- 
self, he will fire the imaginations of his younger 
readers with a love for dangerous and daring 
researches. There is a Defoe-like charm in the 
unadorned eloquence with which he recounts 
his troubles and hardships; his struggles and 
conflicts with his Indian enemies; his watch- 
fulness against the treachery of his followers ; 
and his combats with savage wolves and buffaloes. 

Of the writer's courage and determination we 
have a good specimen in the following account 
of his capture of Jacob, a Russian blacksmith, 
who had been concerned in plots and conspira- 
cies against his leader, and who had taken 
refuge with the Indians. There is a sort of 
dash and ‘‘ pluck” about this Russian desperado 
which makes us take a greater interest in him 
than such a treacherous mutineer deserves. 
There is a vivacity, too, about his villany which, 
we fancy, is not at all characteristic of his coun- 
trymen :— 

The night being dark, we should have waited the 
return of daylight; but the Indians were too numerous ; 
our only chance of success was to take them by sur- 
prise. I therefore divided the men into two companies, 
one to surround the tent, the other to act as a guard 
in ease the Indians interfered. All being ready, I took 
Wilson, the gunner, and St, Martin, the guide, two 
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powerful men, with me. Arming ourselves, we made 
a simultaneous rush on the tent; but at the moment 
we reached it, a shot was fired from within, another 
instantly followed, yet we fortunately escaped. On 
forcing our way into the tent, the villain was in the 
act of seizing another gun, for he had three by him ; 
but it was wrested out of his hands, and we laid hold 
of him. Being a powerful man, he managed to draw a 
knife, and making a dash at St. Martin, cut his arm 
severely ; but he had not time to repeat the blow; we 
had him down, and, tying his hands and feet, dragged 
him out, By this time all our people had mustered 
together, and in the darkness and bustle we appeared 
much more formidable than we really were. 

In this confusion I perceived the chief of the re- 
bellious tribe. Turning round to the fellow as he was 
sitting with his head on his knees, I said to him, “ You 
are a pretty chief, harbouring an enemy to the whites 
—a dog like yourself.” Dog or woman are the most 
insulting epithets you can apply to an Indian. “ You 
dog,” said I again to him, “ who fired the shots? You 
have forfeited your life; but the whites, who are 
generous, forgive you. Look, therefore, well to your 
ways in future.” A good impression might have been 
made, had we been more formidable and able to pro- 
long our stay among them; but as the Indians might 
have recovered from their surprise, and seeing our weak 
side, been tempted to take advantage of it, we hastened 
from the camp, carrying our prize along with us. 

After getting clear of the camp, we made a halt, 
hand-euffed our prisoner, and then made the best of 
our way home. On arriving at the fort, Jacob was 
locked up, ironed, and kept so until the autumn, when 
he was shipped on board of a vessel sailing for the 
Sandwich Islands. As in irons he arrived, so in irons 
he left us. From that day, I never heard any more 
about Jacob. 

It was a fortunate circumstance for us that the 
Indians did not interfere with our attempt to take 
him. The fact is, they had no time to reflect, but were 
taken by surprise, which added to our success as well 
as safety, 
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On Jacob's embarking in the boat to be conveyed to 
the ship, he took off his old Russian cap, and waving 
it in the air round his head, gave three loud cheers, 
uttering, in a bold voice, “ Huzza, huzza! for my 
friends ; confusion to my enemies !” 


The descriptions of bear and wolf-hunting, 
eagle-shooting, beaver-trapping, and all kinds 
of sport with which this book abounds, make it 
a capital north-western companion to Gordon 
Cumming’s southern adventures. 

This is a good story of a bear-hunt :— 

The only danger to be apprehended in these savage 

exeursions is by following the wounded animal into a 
thicket, or hiding-place; but with the Indians the 
more danger the more honour, and some of them are 
foolhardy enough to run every hazard in order to strike 
the last fatal blow (in which the honour lies), some- 
times with a lance, tomahawk, or knife, at the risk of 
their lives. No sooner is a bear wounded than it im- 
mediately flies for refuge to some hiding-place, unless too 
closely pursued ; in which case, it turns round in savage 
fury on its pursuers, and woe awaits whoever is in the 
way. 
The bear in question had been wounded, and took 
shelter in a small coppice. The bush was instantly 
surrounded by the horsemen, when the more bold and 
daring entered it on foot, armed with gun, knife, and 
tomahawk. Among the bush-rangers on the present 
occasion was the chief, Short Legs, who, while scram- 
bling over some fallen timber, happened to stumble 
near to where the wounded and enraged bear was con- 
cealed, but too close to be able to defend himself before 
the vicious animal got hold of him. At that moment 
I was not more than five or six paces from the chief, 
but could not get a chance of shooting, so I imme- 
diately called out for help, when several mustered 
round the spot. Availing ourselves of the doubtful 
alternative of killing her—even at the risk of killing 
the chief—we fired, and, as good luck would have it, 
shot the animal and saved the man; then carrying the 
bear and wounded chief out of the bush, we laid both 
on the open ground. The sight of the chief was ap- 
palling: the scalp was torn from the crown of his 
head, down over the eyebrows. He was insensible, and 
for some time we all thought him dead; but after a 
short interval his pulse began to beat, and he gradually 
showed signs of returning animation. 

It was a curious and somewhat interesting scene to 
see the y approach the spot where the accident 
happened. Not being able to get a chance of shooting, 
they threw their guns from them, and could scarcely 
be restrained from rushing on the fierce animal with 
their knives only. The bear all the time kept looking 
first at one, then at another, and casting her fierce and 
flaming eyes around the whole of us, as if ready to 
make a spring at each; yet she never let go her hold 
of the chief, but stood over him. Seeing herself sur- 
rounded by so many enemies, she moved her head from 
one position to another, and these movements gave us, 
ultimately, an opportunity of killing her. 

Our readers will be glad to hear that the in- 
trepid chief recovered, though his skull was 
fractured in two places. 

Mr. Ross gives us some very life-like pictures 
of wolf-hunting in the course of these volumes. 
He describes this animal as the fiercest and 
most courageous of all the wild animals in those 
regions. Unlike the wolves of Europe, they 
will never flee from man, but will always 
fiercely confront him, The bear, and even the 
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furious buffalo, will fly from man, and are only 
bold when actually attacked, wounded, or de- 
fending their young; but the wolf is always 
dauntless, cruel, and determined. Horses be- 
come wofully helpless when attacked by these 
savage beasts, and, as in cases of fire, lose all 
their courage and sagacity, become bewildered 
and terrified, and turn stupidly round and round, 
or stand trembling with fear and agony till they 
are devoured or burnt to death. 

There is something appalling in this account 
of the terrible revenge taken by the expedition, 
of which our author was the chief, on a treache- 
rous tribe of Indians who had waylaid and mur 
dered some of the whites :— 

M‘Donald and his men being fatigued with firing, 
thought of another and a more effectual plan of destroy- 
ing the Piegans, It blew a strong gale of wind at the 
time, so they set fire to the bush of dry and decayed wood. 
It burnt with the rapidity of straw, and the devouring 
element laid the whole bush in ashes in a very short 
time. When it was first proposed, the question arose 
who should go and fire the bush at the muzzle of the 
Piegans’ guns. “The oldest man in the camp,” said 
M‘Donald; “and I'll guard him.” The lot fell upon 
Bastony, a superannuated hunter, on the wrong side of 
seventy. The poor and wrinkled old man took the 
torch in his hand and advanced, trembling every step 
with the fear of instant death before him; while 
M‘Donald and some others walked at his heels with 
their guns cocked. The bush was fired, the party re- 
turned, and volleys of buck-shot were again poured 
into the bush to aid the fire in the work of destruction. 

About one hundred yards from the burning bush was 
another much larger bush; and while the fire was con- 
suming the one, our people advanced and stationed 
themselves at the end of the other, to intercept any of 
the Piegans who might attempt the doubtful alternative 
of saving themselves by taking refuge in it. To ensure 
success, our people left open the passage from the one 
bush to the other, while they themselves stood in two 
rows, one upon each side, with their guns cocked. 
Suddenly the half-roasted Piegans, after uttering a 
scream of despair, burst through the flames, and made 
a last and expiring effort to gain the other bush ; then 
our people poured in upon each side of them a fatal 
volley of ball and buck-shot, which almost finished 
what the flames had spared. Yet, notwithstanding all 
these sanguinary precautions, a remnant esca b 
getting into the bush. The wounded victims who fell 
under the last volley, the Iroquois dealt with in their 
own way—with the knife. 

It is but just to add, that our author re- 
cords his strong disapprobation of his followers’ 
cruelty on this occasion. 

As many of our readers may be as ignorant 
of the process of beaver-catching as we our 
selves were till Mr. Ross enlightened us, we 
will quote his account of the cruel manner in 
which those industrious animals are trapped and 
mutilated :-— 

From this place we advanced by slow marches, for 
five or six days, further down, till we reached a branch 
of the river coming in from the west, which we 
named West Fork; and, although the appearances 
of beaver were favourable, yet our successes came far 
short of our expectation, owing chiefly to the unsettled 
state of the water, One morning, we found in our traps 
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no less than forty-two feet and toes of beaver that had 
thus esc ! 

As the generality of our readers may not be ac- 
quainted with the process of trapping beaver, we shall 
here explain the causes of our failure. From the 
great heat during the day, the snow melted so fast 
that the water rushed down the mountains, causing a 
sudden rise in the river; but the cold nights as 
suddenly checking that rise, its fall became as rapid. 
Hence the cause of our traps missing so frequently. 
When a trap is set for the purpose of catching beaver, 
it requires about six inches of water over it, and still 
deeper water near it ; because, the moment the animal is 
caught, which is invariably by the foot or toes, it 
plunges and drowns. But should the water rise for 
several inches higher, the animal can then swim over 
the trap without its feet ing it, and Of course gets 
clear. On the contrary, sh the water fall several 
inches lower, so that the animal, on being caught, could 
not, from the shallowness of the water, plunge and 
drown, it cuts its foot or toes off, and makes its escape. 
Thus, in either case, a loss ensues. Our success had, 
however, during several nights past, averaged fifty-five 
beaver at a lift. 

This journal of a perilous expedition, attended 
with the severest hardships, and every step of 
which was beset with doubt, danger, and diffi- 
culty, will be perused with deep interest by all 
who read its pages. As we have already said, 
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it owes none of its attractiveness to any charm 
of style or poetry of description. It is a “ plain, 
unvarnished tale ;” but its simplicity is the 
simplicity of truth. The writer is evidently a 
man of great nerve and unusual energy. He 
has, moreover, been so accustomed to a life of 
hardship and danger, of toil and difficulty, that 
he seems hardly aware of the hairbreadth nature 
of his escapes from cold, hunger, human and 
animal enemies. Least of all does he arrogate 
to himself anything of the hero. Yet it is from 
such stuff as this resolute Scotchman must be 
made of that the world's best heroes are moulded. 
He has lived an honourable, toilsome, and useful 
life ; and one of the most striking episodes of 
that life he here narrates to us in a style of 
manly modesty which must make this book 
widely popular, and which will appeal with 
resistless force to the love of adventure so 
characteristic of all Britons, and especially of 
that portion of our island of which Mr. Ross is 
a native. To such gallant natures he has re- 
vealed an unexhausted, and not easily exhausti- 
ble, field for enterprise and daring. 





Eight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon. 


A coop book of sporting adventures is one 
very rarely to be met with. All men possess, 
in some degree, a love of sport; but very 
few know how to detail its occurrences. In- 
dolent tourists, earnest travellers, men of 
science, and men of nescience, when they 
once get free from the trammels of Europe, 
and seek life in far lands, on their return home, 
all think it necessary to contribute some- 
thing to the literature of his country; and so 
all rush to the press with their small morsel of 
imbecility, and inundate us, with but indif. 
ferent success, with ‘‘ Journals,” ‘“ Tours,” 
* Sunny Memories,” and “Adventures.” In a 
general way, the dullest part of their books is, 
usually, that, recounting their sporting adven- 
tures—of which, with the view only of showing 
us the hardships and trials they passed through 
successfully—they draw elaborate pictures, but 
without a particle of force, vigour, or zeal in 
their descriptions. 

In Mr. Baker’s ‘‘ Wanderings,” on the con- 
trary, the first thing that strikes us is the 
inexhaustible zeal and genuine guste with 
which we are told all his adventures. In him- 
self the type of a perfect sportsman, hardy, 
persevering, energetic, and practised, by the 
vigour and force of his descriptive writing he 


infuses into his readers that intense love of 


sport, that longing for fresh air aud freedom, 
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and that admiration for the beauties of nature, 
which have animated his style and influenced 
his life. 
A passing visit to Ceylon, in 1845, and the 
twelyemonth there spent in the Ceylon jungle, 
to have decided the fate of our wan- 
derer. On his return to England, nothing but 
the recollection of past incidents and visions of 
his sports and adventures filled his mind. As 
he wandered along the streets, comparing their 
noise and bustle to the solitude of the jungle, 
he felt, he tells us in a few apt words, * like a 
sickly plant in a London parterre.” He gazed 
abstractedly into gunmakers’ shops, looking 
wistfully at rifles, or remembering only the 
more pleasant features of Ceylon; under the 
influence of a foggy, drizzly November day, 
recalled reminiscences of bright skies and lovely 
localities, which, at the moment, seemed too 
finely attractive to have ever existed. This 
could not go on for long. Born to good means, 
the complete idleness of the life of an English 
gentleman spending his season in town did not 
please him. He might have turned his energies 
towards the County Sessions, or divided his 
superfluous vigour between partridges and 
poachers ; but home life, under any aspect, ill 
suited him. He took, as Sydney Smith said, 
‘* am anconquerable aversion to Piccadilly,” and 
to that train of meteorological questions which 
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forms the staple of English conversation, and so 
gave himself up to his love of wandering and 
independence. In this second journey to Ceylon 
Mr. Baker determined, with singular incon- 
sistency, to become a settler; and, while found- 
ing a farm and station upon the high table- 
lands of Newera Ellia, to look to the corn lands 
for his sport. Accordingly, having purchased 
some 8,000 acres, at 20s. an acre, from the 
Government, and hired nine farm-servants and 
a bailiff, and bought farming implements and 
stock, with a thorough-bred stallion, and a 
small pack of fox-hounds, he left England, in 
1848, for his new settlement. Leaving England 
himself beforehand to make preparations, his 
cargo and family in due time arrive ; and here 
commence the blessings of emigration. With 
elephant-carts for the farming implements, a 
tame elephant for the baggage and maid- 
servants, and a new carriage for himself and 
family, after a vast amount of trouble, every- 
thing gets fairly off from Colombo. At the 
foot of the last Pass, fifteen miles from the 
station, the carriage is obliged to be left behind, 
to be sent for hereafter. Of course, the result 
is obvious. Who that has ever emigrated— 
and come home again (the best thing he can 
do)—will not foretell the catastrophe? The 
groom sent down for the carriage gets drunk, 
drives full gallop up the Pass, and, cutting a 
corner rather too fine, goes over the precipice, 
horses and all. This was the commencement 
of a chapter of accidents; and, as it affords no 
bad view of the first year of a gentleman's 
emigrant life, we shall be pardoned for following 
up the series. The next day came intelligence 
that the thorough-bred “ short-horn,” too fat to 
walk, and objecting to be carried, had given up 
the ghost, after four days’ journey of seven-and- 
thirty miles under a Ceylon sun. A day or 
two afterwards, the tame elephant, sent down to 
haul up the carriage from its inverted position, 
was ridden by Mr. Perkes, the English groom, 
at full trot for fifteen miles, came ‘“‘ to a stand- 
still,” and died from the exertion. The emi- 
grant’s servants then, as a matter of ‘course, 
began to fight among themselves, till a month 
or two's bread and water, in gaol, cured 
their irritability. At last, after incredible 
exertions and annoyances, every one gets to 
work, and the rough plains soon yield to the 
plough and harrow. Oats, potatoes, and clover 
were sown, and, in due time, came up; but no 
sooner had the first sprouted a few inches, 
than elk and wild hogs made nocturnal sup- 
pers of the sprouts ; grubs totally devoured the 
potatoes; and, while some of the live-stock 
began to sicken for want of fresh pasturage, the 
Southdown ram eat so much clover that he 
got hoven and died. His two remaining com- 
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panions, becoming pugnacious on such good 
living, had a pitched battle, when Leicester 
killed Cotswold, and was left alone in his 
glory; while, to wind up the year, an epidemic 
broke out among the cattle, carrying off twenty- 
six bullocks and five horses in half so many 
days. 

But Mr. Baker, backed up by a good banker's 
account, faced his disappointments bravely, 
and worked out ultimate success. The solitary 
Leicester eschewed too much clover, throve, 
and propagated a numerous family. Young 
heifers grew up and waxed strong; crops 
flourished under strong fences; trials and dis- 
appointments all passed away ; and the ideal was 
realized. From all this experience, paid for at 
a tolerably high price, Mr. Baker has gained a 
knowledge, unsurpassed by any writer on the 
country, of the capabilities of the soil of Ceylon 
for agricultural purposes. We have no space 
to enter here upon the subject: in a word, 
the soil is loose and poor, and will grow nothing 
successfully without intense manuring. For 
all further information upon corn, cinnamon, 
and cocoa-nuts, indigo and coffee, rice and 
pumpkins, we must refer the reader to the book 
itself. The indolent indifference of our Govern- 
ment has neglected every resource of the 
country. The vast tanks, which afforded a supply 
of water for millions in former ages, are left 
ruined and deserted. The cultivation of rice is 
discouraged and neglected. Roads are neither 
constructed nor repaired; and this country, 
possessing abundant natural resources, once the 
centre of a dense population, is rapidly be- 
coming, from the gross neglect, the vile mis- 
management, and the utter ignorance of its 
masters, one rank, tenantless, pestilential 
jungle. 

Ceylon, in scenery, yields to no country 
in the world. In the noble mountains, vast 
primeval forests, rocky gorges with magnificent 
falls, deep valleys watered by mountain streams, 
impenetrable jungles, luxuriant vegetation, im- 
mense variety of lake and river scenery, and 
a fine climate, it stands pre-eminent as the 
Paradise of the East; while it abounds, to an 
incomprehensible extent, with animal and insect 
life. ‘This productive land abounds in elephants 
and buffaloes, leopards,chetah, red deer and elk, 
wild hogs, crocodile, pelicans, peacocks, pheasant 
and snipe, and every variety of bird, vermin, and 
insect. The following description of a night 
in the forest is written with good power :— 

It is a lovely hour then to wander forth and wait 
for wild sounds. All is still except the tiny hum 
of the mosquitoes. Then the low chuckling note of 
the night hawk sounds soft and melancholy in the 
distance; and again ali is still save the heavy and 
impatient stamp of a horse as the mosquitoes irritate 
him by their bites. Quiet again for a few seconds ; 
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when presently the loud alarm of the plover rings over 
the plain—* did he do it.” The bird’s harsh cry speaks 
these words as plainly as a human being. This alarm 
is a certain warning that some beast is stalking abroad 
which has disturbed it from its roost, but presently it 
is again hushed. 

The loud hoarse bark of an elk now unexpectedly 
startles the ear; presently it is replied to by another ; 
and once more the plover shrieks, “did he do it,” and 
a peacock, waking on his roost, gives one loud scream 
and sleeps again. 

The heavy and regular splashing of water now marks 
the measured tread of a single elephant as he roams 
out into the cooled lake, and you can hear the more 
gentle falling of water as he spouts a shower over his 
body. Hark! at the deep guttural sigh of pleasure 
that travels over the lake like a moan of the wind. 
What giant lungs to heave such a breath! But hark 
again!—There was a fine trumpet!—as clear as any 
bugle note blown by a hundred breaths it rung through 
the still air. How beautiful! There, the note is 
answered; not by so fine a tone, but by discordant 
sereams and roars from the opposite side, and the 
louder splashing tells that the herd is closing up to 
the old bull, Like distant thunder a deep roar growls 
across the lake as the old monarch mutters to himself 
in angry impatience. 

Yet there are curious anomalies in this country 
teeming with insect and animal life. Many of 
its vast forests are utterly without the breath of 
life—not the sound of an insect, not the buzz 
of a mosquito, nor the hum of a bee, is to 
be heard there. This arises principally from 
the sandy nature of the top soil, the aridity of 
which is so great that but little undercover 
grows; and the trees which flourish in such a 
soil are principally of a genus affording no sup- 
port to animal life. But here some of the most 
valuable woods are to be met with; ebony, with 
its crisp, jet-black bark, the close-grained, 
mottled calamander, the tamarind, the satin- 
wood, the suria, the cocoa-nut, the palmyra, and 
eighty different sorts; while the rich variety 
of the palm-tree gives grace and elegance to the 
scene. 

Ceylon abounds in medicinal plants, from 
the purgative castor-oil to the mild and gentle 
ipecacuanha, and the powerful narcotic stramo- 
nium. But of all vegetable productions the 
most remarkable is the “ riti gaha,” or sack-tree, 
from which the natives peel off the bark like 
you pull off a stocking, and, stitching it up at 
one end, convert it to an available sack, so last- 
ing in its nature that it becomes one of the 
penates of a Cingalese family, and descends from 
father to son. Thus “giving the sack” is 
rather a mark of distinction than otherwise 
among these singular people of black hair and 
petticoats. 

But we are neglecting the principal point of 
Mr. Baker's wanderings—his hunting adven- 
tures. There is a peculiar delight, he says truly, 
in feeling thoroughly well-strung, and stalking 
quietly through a fine country on the look-out 
for anything, With your eye and ear ha- 


bituated to watchfulness, and your muscular 
powers to exercise, you are “ tuned up” to the 
right pitch. Nothing en route escapes your at- 
tention. The slightest rustle in the jungle, 
the twitching of a deer’s ears above the grass, 
the fresh breakage of a branch on the disturbed 
surface of a pool, puts you on the qué vive. 

One fine morning in May, ‘53, our sportsman, 
in such trim, starts with ten couple of dogs, 
and afterwards soon came across a “fresh elk 
track :"— 

Every hound had stolen away; even the greyhounds 
buried their noses in the broad track of the buck, so 
fresh was the scent; and I waited quietly for “ the 
find.” The greyhounds stood round me with their 
ears cocked, and glistening eyes, intently listening for 
the expected sound. 

There they are !—all together, such a burst! They 
must have stolen away mute, and have found on the 
other side the ridge, for they were now coming down 
at full speed from the very summit of the mountain. 

From the amount of music, I knew they had a good 
start; but I had no idea that the buck would stand to 
such a pack at the very commencement of the hunt. 
Nevertheless, there was a sudden bay within a few 
hundred yards of me, and the elk had already turned 
to fight. I knew that he was an immense fellow 
from his track, and I at once saw that he would show 
fine sport. 

Just as I was running through the jungle towards 
the spot, the bay broke, and the buck had evidently 
gone off straight away, as I heard tie pack in full ery 
rapidly increasing their distance, and going off down 
the mountain. 


After a hard run, the elk doubles back to- 
wards a precipitous part of the river :— 


Running towards the spot, I found the buck’s track 
leading in that direction, and I gave two or three 
view halloos at the top of my voice, to bring the rest 
of the pack down upon it. They were close at hand, 
but the high wind had prevented me from hearing 
them, and away they came from the jungle, rushing 
down upon the scent like a flock of birds. I stepped 
off the track to let them pass as they swept by, and, 
“ For-r-r-a-r-d to him! For-r-r-a-r-d!” was the word 
the moment they had passed, as I gave them a halloo 
down the hill. It was a bad look-out for the elk now ; 
every hound knew that their master was close up, and 
they went like demons. 

* * * * * . 

After about half a mile passed in this manner, I 
heard the bay, and I saw the buck far beneath standing 
upon a level grassy platform, within 300 yards of the 
river. The whole pack was around him except the 
greyhounds, who were with me; but not a hound had 
a chance with him, and he repeatedly charged in 
among them, and regularly drove them before him, 
sending any single hound spinning whenever he came 
within his range. But the pack quickly re-united, and 
always returned with fresh vigour to the attack. There 
was a narrow-wooded ravine between me and them, 
and, with caution and speed combined, I made towards 
the spot down the precipitous mountain, followed by 
the greyhounds, “ Bran” and “ Lucifer.” 

I soon arrived on a level with the bay, and, plunging 
into the ravine, I swung myself down from tree to tree, 
and then climbed up the opposite side. I broke cover 
within a few yards of him. What a splendid fellow he 
looked !—he was about thirteen hands high, and carried 
the most beautiful head of horns that I had ever seen 
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upon an elk. His mane was bristled up, his nostril 
was distended, and, turning from the pack, he surveyed 
me, as though taking the measure of his new an- 
tagonist. Not seeming satisfied, he deliberately turned, 
and, descending from the level space, he carefully 
picked his way. Down narrow elk runs along the 
steep precipices, and at a slow walk, with the whole 
pack in single file at his heels, he clambered down to- 
wards the river. I followed on his track over places 
which I would not pass in cold blood; and I shortly 
halted above a cataract of some eighty feet in depth, 
about 100 paces from the great waterfall of 300 feet. 


The noble beast, with indomitable pluck, 
dashes across the waterfall, with desperate 
efforts reaches the other side in safety, and 
picks his way up the mountain-side ; but the 
hounds are close at his heels, and at length 
bring him to bay :— 

It was a magnificent sight in such grand scenery 
to see the buck at bay when we arrived upon the plat- 
form. He was a dare-devil fellow, and feared neither 
hounds nor man, every now and then charging through 
the pack, and coming almost within reach of the 
Tamby’s spear. It was a difficult thing to know how 
to kill him. I was afraid to go in at him, lest in his 
struggles he should drag the hounds over the precipice, 
and I would not cheer the seizers on for the same 
reason. Indeed, they seemed well aware of the danger, 
and every now and then retreated to me, as though to 
induce the elk to make a move to some better ground. 

However, the buck very soon decided the question. 
I made up my mind to halloo the hounds on, and 
to ham-string the elk, to prevent him from hearing 
the precipice; and, giving a shout, the pack rushed 
at him. Not a dog could touch him; he was too 
quick with his horns and fore-feet. He made a dash 
into the pack, and then regained his position close 
to the verge of the precipice. He then turned his 
back to the hounds, looked down over the edge, 
and, to the astonishment of all, plunged into the 
abyss below! A dull crash sounded from beneath, 
and then nothing was heard but the roaring of the 
waters as before. The hounds looked over the edge, 
and yelled with a mixture of fear and despair, Their 
game was gone! 

Another day, in this terrible hunting-country, 
the elk meets, accidentally, with almost a 
similar death :— 

I was just beginning to despair, when I observed a 
fine large buck at about half a mile distance cantering 
easily toward us across an extensive flat of table-land. 
This surface was a fine sward, on the same level with the 
point upon which we sat, but separated from us by two 
small.wooded ravines, with a strip of patina between 
them. I at once surmised that this was the hunted 
elk, although as yet no hounds were visible. 

On arrival at the first ravine he immediately de- 
scended, and shortly after he re-appeared on the small 
patina between the two ravines, within 300 yards of us. 
Here the strong gale gave him our scent. It was a 
beautiful sight to see him halt in an instant, and, draw- 
ing up to his full height, snuff the warning breeze 
and wind the enemy before him. 


The hounds go hard at him :— 

Out crashed the buck upon the patinas near the spot 
where the pack had entered, and away he went over 
the grassy hills, at a pace which soon left the hounds 
behind, The greyhounds will stretch his legs for him. 
Yo-i-ck to him, Lucifer! For-r-r-ard to him, Hecate! 

Off dashed the three greyhounds from my side at a 
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railway pace, but, as the buck was above them and had 
a start of about 200 yards, in such an up-hill race, both 
Bran and Lucifer managed to lose sight of him in the 
undulations. 

Now was the time for Hecate’s enormous power of 
loin and thigh to tell, and, never losing a moment's 
view of her game, she sped up the steep mountain 
side, and was soon after seen within fifty yards of the 
buck all alone, but going like a rocket. 

Now she has turned him !—that pace could not last 
up hill, and round the elk doubled, and came flying 
down the mountain side. 

From the point of the hill upon which we stood we 
had a splendid view of the course; the bitch gained 
upon him at every bound, and there was a pitiless dash 
in her style of going that boded little merey to her 
game. What alarmed me, however, was the direction 
that the buck was taking. An abrupt precipice of 250 
feet was lying exactly in his path; this sunk sheer 
down to a lower series of grass lands. 

At the tremendous pace at which they were going I 
feared lest their own impetus should carry both elk 
and dog to destruction before they could see the 
danger. 

Down they flew with unabated speed; they neared 
the precipice, and a few more seconds would bring them 
to the verge. 

The stride of the buck was no match for the bound 
of the greyhound: the bitch was at his flanks! and he 
pressed along at flying speed. 

He was close to the danger ! and it was still unseen! 
A moment more, and “ Hecate” sprang at his ear. 
Fortunately, she lost her hold as the ear split. This 
check saved her. I shouted, “ He'll be over!” and the 
next instant he was flying through the air to headlong 
destruction ! 

Bounding from a projecting rock upon which he 
struck, he flew outwards, and, with frightfully increas- 
ing momentum, he spun round and round in his de- 
scent, until the centrifugal motion drew out his legs 
and neck as straight as aline. A few seconds of this 
multiplying velocity, and . . . . crash 

It was all over. The bitch had pulled up on the 
very brink of the precipice, but it was a narrow escape. 

With all this amusement there is one curse, 
one béte noire, to existence in Ceylon, — in- 
sects. Myriads of creeping things surround 
you on all sides. The mason-fly cements up the 
sleeves of your coat, or the tubes of your keys— 
a favourite locality—with plastic bolusses, full 
of mottled-bellied spiders. Eye-flies force them- 
selves up your nostrils and under your eyelids ; 
cockroaches and lizards surreptitiously deprive 
you of your toenails, and display an unnecessary 
regard for the sugar. Black ants get under your 
nether garments, and feed upon the soft and juicy 
portions of your body. Leeches creep inside your 
boots and stockings, and are content to settle on 
your calf; while fleas and mosquitoes drive you 
mad of a night, and buffalo-ticks and centipedes 
bury themselves in your flesh, breed upon you 
piecemeal, and hatch small colonies of young 
ticks and centipedes in the ulcers thus created. 
In fact, as Sydney Smith said of tropical life, 
you eat, drink, and breathe insects. One non- 
descript with ten legs swims in your teacup; 
another with eleven wings struggles in your 
beer; while a caterpillar, with several dozen 
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eyes in his belly, hastens over your bread and 
butter. All nature is alive, and ready to eat you 
up as you stand. A friend is sitting quietly, 
when, to borrow Mr. Baker's description, we 
see him spring out of his chair as though 
electrified. Watch how, regardless of the laws 
of buttons, he frantically tears his trousers from 
his limbs. He has him! No, he hasn't! 
Yes! he has No, no; positively he cannot 
get him off! It is a tick, with a bite like a red- 
hot needle boring through the skin. If all the 
royal family had been present he could not have 
refrained from tearing off his trousers. But 
one Corporal Phinn, of H.M. 15th Foot, was 
a more intense sufferer :— 





We had just finished dinner one night, and Phinn 
had then taken his master’s vacant place (there being 
only one room) to commence his own meal, when up 
he jumped like a madman, spluttering the food out of 
his mouth, and shouting and skipping about the room 
with both hands clutched tightly to the hinder part of 
his inexpressibles. “Oh, by Jasus! help, sir, help! 
T’ve a reptile or some divil up my breeches! Oh! bad 
luck to him, he’s biting me! Oh! Oh! it’s sure a 


sarpint that’s stinging me! Quick, sir, or he ‘Il be the 
death o’ me!” 

Phinn was frantic, and, upon lowering his inex- 
pressibles, we found the centipede, about four inches 
long, which had bitten him. A little brandy rubbed on 
the part svon relieved the pain. 

Such is domestic life in Ceylon. 

Although our extracts have been merely con- 
fined to the lighter portions of this book, we 
honestly recommend it to our readers, as con- 
taining a vast amount of practical information 
upon the state and resources of the island. Mr. 
Baker possesses capital descriptive power ; is a 
wanderer of no ordinary observation ; has studied 
the wants and capacities of Ceylon; is thoroughly 
acquainted with everything connected with life 
in the island; and has written a book, not only 
abounding with capital descriptions of sporting 
adventures, but full of sound information upon 
a subject little known to the reading and travel- 
ling public. The work is, moreover, got up in 
very excellent style, and embellished with some 
highly-finished coloured engravings admirably 
descriptive. 





The Principles of Psychology. By Hensent Spencer. London: Longmans. 


Tuere is no more remarkable sign of the cur- 
rent which philosophical thought and research 
are taking at the present time, than the influence 
which the Positive system of philosophy, first 
enunciated in France by M. Comte, seems to 
be gaining in this country; at the same time, 
as Sir W. Hamilton has significantly remarked, 
that it is being abandoned in his own. There 
is, no doubt, something peculiarly fascinating 
to the English mind, bent on tangible realities, 
impatient of remote abstractions, and distrust- 
ful of trains of reasoning which stop short of 
demonstrative rigour or sensible verification, 
in meeting with a method which professes to be 
applicable to the whole cycle of knowledge alike, 
to subject all possible phenomena to the same 
rigorous analysis, resting ultimately upon a 
positive basis of actual experiment ; and which 
disposes, at the outset, of those numerous pro- 
blems which have fof ages vexed the intellect, 
tortured the affections, and disturbed the peace 
of mankind, by declaring the whole provinces 
of the metaphysician and the theologian alien 
to the pursuit of the true philosopher. The 
object of science lies no more in the determina- 
tion of the causes of things, or their abstract 
and ultimate relations, but relates simply to 
the observation of phenomena in their combi- 
nations and sequences, and their generalization 
under the specific laws which their recurrences 
obey! The unexampled progress of the exact 
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and experimental sciences, the brilliant results 
of physical discovery and mechanical contrivance, 
which characterize our epoch, may well have 
created so decisive and growing a bias towards 
the material, as contrasted with the spiritual, 
in the mental energies of the nation, and the 
productions of her rising thinkers. A shade 
is thrown over the other domains of philosophy, 
and a dissatisfaction is felt for methods of inquiry 
which deal with phenomena of a more complex 
or variable kind, and run up, at length, into inac- 
cessible heights of mystery, whither no faculties 
of the human mind avail to follow them. And 
a cordial welcome awaits the sensationalistic 
philosopher, who calls men to study the universe 
under its material or mechanical aspect, and 
promises to reduce the entire substance of 
human knowledge, the facts that regard Nature, 
life, man, science, history, morals, policy, re- 
ligion, under one systematic analysis, proving 
them to be regulated by the same laws, identical 
in their processes, and harmonious in their 
results. ‘The system thus promulgated may be 
said to herald a new era in philosophy, more 
marked than that which dates from Bacon, 
Newton, or Descartes. A method, or calculus, 
has been discovered, which is to announce re- 
sults in universal knowledge, eclipsing infinitely 
what has been done by the differential instru- 
ment of Leibnitz for mathematics or astronomy. 
The universal calculus, the key of truth, the 
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solvent of all thought, the mental lapis philoso- 
phorum, is this gift of M. Comte. 

Confined within its proper bounds—to that 
field of physical research within which its pecu- 
liar processes were originally framed, and to 
which they are legitimately applicable—we ac- 
cept that co-ordination of the sciences which 
Comte lays down, as philosophically valuable in 
itself, based as it is upon the observed facts of 
the natural world. I[t is only when we find 
writers of his school intent on bringing all 
phenomena whatever to the same physical test, 
and resolutely ignoring all such facts as prove 
incommensurate with it, that we are led to 
question the applicability of such a theory to 
the mental and moral departments of philo- 
sophy, aud tremble for the practical workings 
of a system which allows to the highest spiritual 
instincts, the noblest aspirations, the dutiful 
relationships, the religious affections of the 
soul, no other reality than that of modes of its 
material organization, or of inward states deter- 
mined mechanically by changes in their external 
environment. 

The object of the work at the head of our 
article is to apply the peculiar methods of the 
Positive system to the subject of the Mental 
constitution of man, or the analysis of the 
phenomena of consciousness. It is the pro- 
duction of a bold and vigorous thinker, and is 
marked throughout by keenness and subtlety of 
thought, closeness of reasoning, and singular 
force and clearness of language. If, at first 
sight, he appears to have included within his 
scope many subjects not generally comprised in 
the range of psychology—such as those of life, 
matter, motion, &c., more strictly referrable to 
physiology, biology, and the cognate sciences— 
he has but adopted here the distinctive classifi- 
cation of that school which recognises no essen- 
tial line of demarcation between those several 
ideas, nor admits of any different method of treat- 
ment varying with the subject-matter of inquiry. 
That precise method, or calculus, is dependent, as 
we have said, on a wholly physical basis; and, 
accordingly, we are referred, for the laws of our 
mental organization or psychical states, to the 
antecedent facts of our bodily life, as ascertained 
by the researches of the science of physiology. 

Though we commonly regard mental and bodily life 
as distinct, it needs only to ascend somewhat above 
the ordinary point of view to see that they are but 
sub-divisions of life in general, and that no line of 
demarcation can be drawn between them otherwise 
than arbitrarily. (P. 349.) 


Thus the phenomena of mind and life are 
regarded under one generalization; and there 
18 conceived to be no scientific ground for 
treating them as essentially distinct. This 
Precise connexion, or co-ordination, however, 
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in which the theory of life should take pre- 
cedence of that of thought, is not closely main- 
tained by the author throughout. He has, in 
fact, inverted the order into which the several 
portions of his work should fall, consistently 
with the point of view here taken. In the first 
division, or General Analysis, he treats of the 
phenomena of the mind, as such, and only 
indicates in the third, or General Synthesis, 
that the laws of consciousness, therein investi- 
gated and laid down, depend, ultimately, for 
their logical ground and their mutual coherence, 
on the previous solution of the problems which 
physiology propounds, as to the origin and 
nature of the vital faculties. As he himself 
apologises, in part, in the course of his prefatory 
remarks, for this inversion of the several steps 
of his argument, we will make no excuse for 
presenting the substance of them to our readers 
in what seems to us their more natural and 
consequential order. 

Classification, we have seen, not causation, is 
the function kept in view by thinkers of our 
author's school; and the scientific order here 
requisite can only be determined by the degree 
of simplicity, or, which comes to the same 
thing, the degree of the generality of the phe- 
nomena. We thus obtain an unbroken ascend- 
ing scale of evolution, from the first element- 
ary laws which belong to the inorganic, to the 
highest and most complex which govern the 
organic creation; and the old fundamental dis- 
tinction between mind and matter disappears or 
is eliminated. To set this in a clearer light, 
we borrow a few sentences from Mr. H. Lewes’s 
“ Exposition of Comte’s Philosophy :"— 

We find, as the result of our discussion, that positive 
philosophy is naturally divided into five fundamental 
sciences, whose succession is determined by a necessary 
and invariable subordination, based upon the simple 


but profound comparison of the breeding phe- 
nomena. ‘These sciences are—Astronomy, P i 
ne 


Chemistry, Physiology, and, lastly, Sociology. 
first relates to phenomena the most general, the most 
simple, the most abstract, and the most remotely con- 
nected with humanity: they act on all the others with- 
out being acted on by them. The phenomena falling 
under the last are, on the contrary, the most special, 
the most complex, the most concrete, and the most 
directly interesting to man : they depend, more or less, 
on all the preceding ones, without exercising any in- 
fluence upon them. Between these two extremes, the 
degree of speciality, of complication, and of indi- 
viduality of the phenomena is gradually increasing, as 
well as their successive dependence.* 


Thus, from the first stage of organized crea- 
tion to the latest, there is no break or in- 
terval :— . 

It is certain, that between the automatic actions of 
the lowest creatures and the highest conscious. actions 





* G. H. Lewes's “ Exposition of Comte's Philosephy 
of the Seiences,” p. 46, 
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of the human race, a series of actions displayed by 
the various tribes of the animal kingdom may be so 
placed as to render it impossible to say of any one step 
in the series, “Here intelligence begins.” (Spencer, 
p. 349.) Bodily and mental life are thus divisions of 
life in general, being related to each other as species 
of which life is the genus. (P. 351.) 

On this supposition, it is clear that there is 
no such thing as mind, in the ordinary accepta- 
tion of the term ; and pyschology merges into a 
mere department of physiology. But we pro- 
ceed to follow our author in his pursuit of the 
exact definition of Life. It might, indeed, be 
objected to every attempt to define the nature 
of Life, that it must be, in the strict sense of 
the word, incapable of definition ; the idea itself 
being essentially more simple and comprehen- 
sive than those which the process must néces- 
sarily involve. But we will not raise a diffi- 
culty here, which may be considered, after all, 
but one of logical verbalism. 

Coleridge, in his remarkable pgsthumous 
essay, ‘‘ Hints towards the Formation of a more 
comprehensive Theory of Life,” (but which is, 
in truth, borrowed, even to its terminology, from 
the “‘Erster Entwurf” of Schelling—one of 
those shameless plagiarisms which must for 
ever sully the moral repute of that great 
writer,) defines life as “‘ the principle of indivi- 
duation,” or that power which developes itself 
from within, combining many general proper- 
ties into one individual centre. But, not to 
speak of the obscurity of the formula itself, and 
its consequent need of technical interpretation, 
who does not see that it in no way assists the 
mind to the conception of the principle of life, 
referring, as it does, not so much to the source 
of vitality, as to the formation of those pecu- 
liar aggregations of matter which manifest life ; 
while, as our author further objects, it includes 
in it such purely physical processes as ¢.., 
Crystallization? (P. 354.) 

He then rejects the definition of Richerand, 
—that “Life is a collection of phenomena 
which succeed each other during a limited time 
in an organized body,” as, in truth, equally ap- 
plicable to the phenomena of decay which go 
on after death in organized bodies; as well as 
that of De Blainville,—that “ Life is the two- 
fold internal movement of composition and de- 
composition, at once general and continuous,” 
on the twofold ground that it applies less closely 
to the phenomena of animal than of vegeta- 
tive life, and may be taken to include the ac- 
tive processes going on in a galvanic battery. 
He then reproduces a formula of his own, from 
an article in the ‘“‘ Westminster Review,” for 
April, 1852, on “A Theory of Population,” 
which defines it as “the co-ordination of ac- 
tions ;” for which, however, he now substitutes 
one more matured and comprehensive :— 
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Life is the definite combination of heterogeneous 
changes, both simultaneous and successive. 


This definition he attempts to ‘‘supplement,” 
in the following chapters, by the addition of 
further particulars, without which it will “ fail 
to call up any definite conception.” “ It fails 
from' omitting the most distinctive peculiarity, 
—the peculiarity of which we have the most 
familiar experience, and with which our notion 
of life is more than with any other associated.” 
Thus far we have got no further idea of vitality 
than that of an automaton, an electrical or cal- 
culating machine, or a chemical compound in 
operation. 

On considering after what manner we habitually dis- 
tinguish between a live object and a dead one, we shall 
find that we do so by observing whether a change 
which we make in the surrounding conditions, or one 
which Nature makes in them, is, or is not, followed by 
some perceptible change in the object. By discovering 
that certain things shrink when touched, or fly away 
when approached, or start when a noise is made, the 
child first roughly discriminates between the living and 
the not living; and the man, when in doubt whether 
an animal he is looking at is dead or not, stirs it with 
his stick; or, if it be at a distance, shouts, or throws a 
stone at it, Vegetable and animal life are alike prima- 
rily recognised by this process. . . . . 

Not only, however, do we habitually look for some 
response when an external stimulus is applied to a 
living organism, but we recognise a certain fitness in 
the response. Dead as well as living things display 
changes under certain changes of condition ; as a lump 
of earbonate of soda that effervesces when dropped 
into sulphuric acid; as a cord that contracts when 
wetted; as a piece of wood that turns brown when 
held to the fire. . . . . We generally observe (in 
truly vital changes) a harmony between living changes 
and changes in surrounding circumstances. 

Yet, further, there remains to notice the hackneyed 
truth, that there is invariably, and necessarily, a cer- 
tain conformity between the vital functions of any or- 
ganism, and the conditions in which it is placed,— 
between the processes going on inside of it, and the 
processes going on outside of it. We know that a fish 
cannot live in air, nor a man in water. ave 

Grouping together these two classes of cases,—the 
cases in which a particular change in the cireum- 
stances of an organism is followed by a particular 
change in it; and the case last-named, in which the 
actions going on inside of an organism are dependent 
upon some constant actions going on outside of it,— 
we see, that in both, the changes, or processes, dis- 
played by a living body are especially related to the 
changes or processes in its environment. And in this 
truth we find the needful supplement to our defini- 
tion. By the addition of this all-important character- 
istic, life is defined as—-The definite combination of 
heterogeneous changes, both simultaneous and success- 
ive, in correspondence with external co-existences and 
sequences. (Pp. 366—368.) 

Or, to reduce it to its simplest terms :— 

In all cases, we may consider the external pheno- 
mena as simply in relation, and the internal, also, as 
simply in relation: the broadest and most complete 
definition of Life will be the continuous adjustment of in- 
ternal relations to external relations. 

But if life is this, and no more than this, 
what, then, is death? Here our author's theory 
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gives no satisfactory reply ; because the body 
and its environment not ceasing, but altering, 
their relations, death is nothing but life under 
new conditions ; in other words, there is no such 
thing as death. He might plead, in reply, that 
the new changes observable in the dead body 
no longer exhibit an harmony with the proper 
habitual functions of the body ; or, in his own 
words, that ‘‘ the changes have no apparent re- 
lation to future external events which are likely 
to take place.” But this is to assume either 
that a want of harmony is admissible in na- 
tural! operations, (a notion which his whole sys- 
tem abhors,) or, that we are able to assign to 
any organism a certain function, which ,it was 
fitted to fill, but will not fill; involving, clearly, 
that very ‘“ teleological implication ” from which 
he labours to keep his formula free. 

We rise from these speculations, ingenious, 
and, in many respects, instructive as they are, 
with the confirmed conviction that to define the 
principle of life, at least on empirical, experi- 
mental grounds, must be ever a hopeless and 
fallacious undertaking. 

Like every other ultimate step in a chain 
of reasoning or research, it eludes our powers of 
analysis. We observe and connect its pheno- 
mena; but these are not life itself. We must 
rest in such facts as embody and manifest it. 

That life, the mind, the soul, exist, internal 
consciousness and external experience make 
us aware; but the anatomist will no more make 
palpable the soul by dissection of the bodily 
tissues, than the physiologist will detect the 
fountain of life and thought among the complex 
functions of vital and conscious organization. 

If we have dwelt at undue length upon 
this portion of our subject, it is because 
we are alive to the danger which besets the 
study of mental science, if the reader enters 
upon it with his conceptions narrowed by arbi- 
trary theories, and restricted to a basis of in- 
vestigation which is intrinsically inadequate. 
Could we take up our author at the point where 
the fact of consciousness enters into his system, 
we should follow him willingly through the 
later steps by which he developes his theory 
of life, pursuing the idea above laid down of 
external and internal correspondences, through 
the relations of time and space, marking the 
growing degree of appreciation of their pheno- 
mena in the ascending stages of animal life. 

This leads him to the nature and laws of 
Intelligence, its expansion from instinet to rea- 
son, its connexion with memory, logical com- 
bination, inferential processes, &c. In his 
analysis of these psychical states we recognise, 
gladly, a vast amount of acute penetration, 
deep reflection, and strict reasoning, joined 
with singular powers of language and illus- 
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tration, such as would invest his work with 
the highest value in our eyes, could we view 
them apart from those faulty premises on 
which he has chosen to base his philosophical 
fabric. In this our willing meed of praise 
we wish to comprise, without reserve, the 
entire first section of his book, in which he 
treats of the logical basis of all reasoning, or 
canon of all true beliefs, under the well-chosen 
and expressive title of the Universal Postulate. 
There is not in our language a more masterly 
analysis of the subjective phenomena of con- 
sciousness. Some outline, brief as it must 
necessarily be, will uot be unacceptable to our 
readers. 

The ultimate ground of all our cognitions 
must consist in states of consciousness. But 
are these, therefore, all equally valid, equally 
credible ? Obviously not : and hence the need 
of some test or criterion of credulity, by which 
the results of self-analysis may be verified, and 
the immediate beliefs distinguished from the 
mediate ; the true from the false. 

Some canon of normal thinking must be found, by 
their congruity or incongruity with which all conclu- 
sions respecting the phenomena of consciousness may 
be judged. If Psychology is ever to become anything 
more than a mere aggregation of opinions, it can only 
be by the establishment of some datum universally 
agreed to. (P. 4.) 

The existence of such widely opposite theories 
as idealism and scepticism—both utterly at va- 
riance with universal belief—is sufficient to 
indicate the lurking want of some such logical 
datum or intellectual guarantee. Now— 

The logical impossibility of these theories which 
conflict with universal belief becomes manifest... . . 
For we cannot carry on such an inquiry without taking 
for granted the trustworthiness of our intelligence. 
How, then, can we legitimately end in proving some- 
thing at variance with our primary beliefs, and so 
proving our intelligence fundamentally untrustworthy ? 
Intelligence cannot prove its new invalidity, because it 
must postulate ils own validity in doing this. 


The arguments with which Hume endeavoured 
to meet the difficulties of scepticism, as well as 
the positions which Sir W. Hamilton has more 
lately taken up, with the view of placing the 
common-sense philosophy on a more coherent 
footing, are shown to be open to serious critical 
objections; in particular, the fundamental as- 
sumption on which the whole system of the 
latter is made to turn, is dispated with great 
plausibility. ‘‘In the act of sensible percep- 
tion,” Sir William says, ‘I am conscious of two 
things:—of myself as the perceiving subject, 
and of an external reality in relation to my 
sense as the object perceived. Each of these is 
apprehended equally and at once in the same 
indivisible energy;” or, as he elsewhere phrases 
it, ‘‘ in the same indivisible moment of intuition,” 
But, as Mr. Spencer urges, this simultaneity of 
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subject is in many cases, as in the perception 
of distance, no primary law of consciousness, 
but the result of constant association, and, after 
all, apparent as it may be, is no proof of real 
simultaneity. Some able criticisms on the con- 
troversy between Dr. Whewell and Mr. Mill, on 
the subject of necessary truths, clear the ground, 
at length, for the simple cardinal formula on 
which he rests the axioms of all demonstration. 

A belief which is proved by the inconceivableness of its 
negation to invariably exist, is true. This is the as- 
sumption on which every conclusion whatever ulti- 
mately rests. We have no other guarantee for the 
reality of consciousness, of sensations, of personal ex- 
istence ; we have no other guarantee for any axiom ; 
we have no other guarantee for any step in a demon- 
stration. Hence, as being taken for granted in every 
act of the understanding, it must be regarded as the 
universal postulate. 


But are not many things continually proved 
true, the negation of which seemed previously 
self-evident? Take, as an instahce, the Greek 
philosophers (and, we might add, many modern 
divines), who could not credit the existence of 
antipodes. Here, says our author, in reply, we 
are dealing, not with one single state of con- 
sciousness, but many states, and the connexions 
between them. The act of thought is here 
decomposable into many beliefs, each involving 
the postulate; by which multiplication of the 
process, the chance of error, or mental lapsus, 
is introduced in the same ratio, But that will 
always be the most certain conclusion, “at 
which, starting from the postulate itself, we 
arrive by the fewest assumptions of the postu- 
late."" “ We instinctively hold it more certain 
that 2 and 2 make 4, than that 5+ 7+6+9+8 
make 35; and for this reason, because every 
use of the postulate involves some risk of 
error;” so that “we lose faith in a long series 
of steps, however logical they may seem, unless 
we can test the inference by appeal to fact; 
that is, unless we can get at the inference by a 
single use of the postulate,” 

In the Second Part the application of this 
fundamental test to the several processes of 
inference is developed in a series of discussions, 
involving many novel and ingenious principles 
of logic in relation to quantitative and ale 
tive reasoning. To the use of the syllogism, 
he brings forward objections which are by no 
means new, and on which, did our space permit, 
we should offer some remarks of dissent. But, 
in closing our review of a work, the perusal of 
which has, in many parts, called up feelings of 
admiration and pleasure, we cannot but express 
our regret that the author has not been guided 
by his own criterion of truth, to admit the 
reality of many fundamental and universal 
ideas, which seem to have begn excluded from 
his system at the dictates of that soulless, 
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mechanical theorism to which he has submitted 
his convictions. By what right can Positivism, 
the science of facts, ignore the ideas of neces- 
sity, infinity, causation, the will, the soul, con- 
science, religion, God, while recognising those 


‘of matter, body, space, time, experience, rea- 


son? ‘The idea of a cause is one of which we 
can never divest ourselves even in thought, 
—the first to which our minds instinctively 
recur the moment that objects are presented 
for our contemplation. That of necessity en- 
ters as a mental element into every rigorous 
demonstration, every primary and axiomatic 
assumption ; and that not merely as the result 
of invariable observation, but as an antecedent 
relation, which the mind, by its own internal 
powers, is enabled to realize to itself. For it 
is evident that no amount of empirical experi- 
ence can establish a necessary sequence between 
phenomena, any more than mere induction 
from finite data can construct the ideas of the 
infinite and the absolute, which, indefinable as 
they must needs be, are unquestionably to be 
classed among the real possessions of the intel- 
lect of man. The idea of injinity, like that of 
necessity, transcends all objective experience, 
and is, in fact, logically anterior to it, being 
itself the ultimate condition and latent ground 
of all finite ideas. But the inexorable method 
of our author permits no recognition of psychi- 
cal truths, however profoundly seated and fondly 
cherished in the soul of man, which refuse to 
square with his empirical analysis. Faithful to 
this, at the last we find him straining some 
highly ingenious, and even beautiful, investiga- 
tions on the feelings, to the point of obliterating 
the distinction between “the cognitive and 
emotive,” or, as we are wont to call them, the 
intellectual and moral faculties; both falling, 
henceforth, under the same general class of 
mechanical “ incidents of the correspondence 
between the organism and its environment.” 
(P. 584.) 

But here the argument approaches the con- 
fines of moral and religious questions. Into 
this portion of the mental history of man his 
immediate object does not lead him to enter. 
But, from analogy, we may well be fearful of 
the treatment which these important topics are 
likely to receive under a system such as we 
have seen applied to his intellectual and vital 
powers. On the subject of volition, indeed, 
on which all questions relating to the ethical 
or religious life must ultimately turn, we are 
left in no doubt as to his conclusions, though 
we would fain persuade ourselves that his ex- 
pressions thereon have been hastily written, or 
not maturely weighed, coinciding, as they do, 
with the most obvious, not to say obsolete, 
speculations of Hobbes. 
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The subjective illusion, in which the notion of free- 
will commonly originates, is strengthened by a corre- 
sponding objective illusion. The actions of other 
individuals, lacking as they do that constancy, that 
uniformity, habitually seen in phenomena known to 
obey fixed laws, appear to be lawless ;—appear to be 
under no necessity of following any particular order, 
and are so supposed to be determined by the unknown 
independent something which we call the will. But, as 
T need hardly say, this seeming indeterminateness in 
the mental succession is an illusion consequent upon 
the extreme complication of the forces in action. The 
composition of causes is so intricate, and, from moment 
to moment, so varied, that the effects are not calculable. 
Nevertheless, these effects are really as conformable to 
law as the simplex reflex actions. i . 

To reduce the general question to its simplest form : 
—Psychical changes either conform to law, or they do 
not. If they do not conform to law, this work, in 
common with all works on the subject, is sheer non- 
sense; no science of Psychology is possible. If they 
do conform to law, there cannot be any such thing as 
free-will. (Page 619.) 

We cannot now enter upon the well-worn 
controversy between Liberty and Necessity, or 
even linger to point out at length the ambiguity 
which, as usual, lurks under the use of the word 
law in the respective divisions of the dilemma 
thus stated. ‘To be convinced a priori that the 
acts of volition are obedient to fixed laws, 
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transcending as they do our powers to analyze 
and determine them, is no step towards the 
proof that they are reducible to those same laws 
which we have deduced from observation of 
mechanical or cosmical phenomena. We ask 
ouly to be referred to our previously established 
test—the Universal Postulate. ‘That belief 
which is universally held, and the contrary to 


which it is impossible in conception to hold, is . 


true. That which every conscious impulse, 
which every deliberate act implies or takes for 
granted, which every argument destined to dis- 
prove must necessarily establish the more 
strenuously it is urged, cannot be set aside in 
the conclusion as baseless and illusory. Granted, 
that our limited faculties fail to harmonize the 
conflicting conceptions of Law and Liberty. 
What is this but a confession, such as experience 
forces upon us daily, of the existence of mys- 
teries not wholly to be solved by creatures con 
stituted as we are? If to any higher order of 
beings the incongruity disappears, their concep- 
tions must include elements beyond our reach. 
Non divina divinis, sed rationibus pendimus et 
commentamur humanis. (Arnobius.) 





The Art of Perfumery, and the Methods of obtaining the Odours of Plants, with Instructions for the 
Manufacture of Perfumes for the Handkerchief, Scented Powders, Odorous Vinegar, Dentifrices, 


Pomatums, Cosmetiques, Perfumed Soap, dc. 


By G. W. Septimus Pressz, Analytical 


Chemist. To which is added an Appendix on the Colours of Flowers, Artificial Fruit Essences, 


dc. London: Longmans. 1855. 


We have long held that perfumery is an art, 
and one by no means to be underrated. It is 
advantageous medicinally, and, in such a light, 
may be considered more useful than painting 
or sculpture. As an appeal to the senses, it 
harmonizes with music, and denotes the charac- 
ters of individuals as distinctly as dress or 
bearing. ‘‘ Health,” says Mr. Piesse, ‘“ has 
often been restored, when life and death trem- 
bled in the balance, by the mere sprinkling of 
essence of cedrat in a sick chamber.” 

The use of frankincense in the services of 
the Roman Catholic Church is an element as 
condacive to serious devotion as powerful as 
the anthem or the gorgeous procession ; and, in 
our every-day life, the perfumes chosen by the 
woman of refinement are as clear a defiuition 
of her individuality, as the grosser musk, 
patchouly, or verbena, from the flaunting gar- 
ments of the vulgar and the unchaste. 

Nature, that greatest of artists, has given us 
a lesson on the subject, and irrefragable proof 
of her intentions ; for observers have discovered 
that, from the flowers most distinguished by 


beauty of form, emanate the most fragrant 
odours.* 

From the earliest times perfumes were con- 
sidered not only a luxury, but a necessity. 
The use of incense was prescribed to Aaron in 
the ritual observances of the Hebrews :— 
“ Stacte, and onycha, and galbanum; these 
sweet spices with pure frankincense.” It was 
“holy unto the Lord.” And from this religious 
custom ‘ the royal prophet drew that beautiful 
simile of his, when he petitioned that his 
prayers might ascend before the Lord like 
incense.” 

Amongst the ancients, and especially the 
Romans, perfumery was an essential of the 
toilet. The poet engages sympathies on behalf 
of Rufillus smelling of a in contrast with 
Gorgonius redolent of he-goat. 

Yet in England, this art, like others, is still 
in its infancy. Prince Albert has shown our 
backwardness in benefiting by the gifts of civiliza- 
tion; and although we give him credit for his 
perspicuity, and acknowledge the truth of his 
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charges, we must accuse him as the cause of 
one deficiency, inasmuch as, at the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851, “‘ no person having any practical 
knowledge of perfumery was placed on the jury 
of Class IV. or XXIX.” “ Had such been 
the case,” Mr. Piesse continues, *‘ the desires 
of the exhibitors would have been realized, and 
European perfumers benefited, by the introduc- 
tion of new odours from the East.” 

But there is another cause for the backward- 
ness of the art in England; and this, our 
author states, springs from those who follow it 
as a trade, maintaining a mysterious secrecy 
about their processes. Mr, Piesse kindly re- 
moves the veil, and we are ushered into the 
presence of the Deity of Perfumes :— 

Though many of the finest perfumes come from the 
East Indies, Ceylon, Mexico, and Peru, the South of 
Europe is the only real garden of utility to the per- 
fumer. Grasse and Nice are the principal seats of the 
art: from their geographical position, the grower, 
within comparatively short distamtes, has at command 
that change of climate best fitted to bring to perfection 
the plants required for his trade. On the sea-coast, 
his cassie grows without fear of frost, one night of 
which would destroy all the plants for a season ; while, 
nearer the Alps, his violets are found sweeter than if 
grown in the warmer situations, where the orange-tree 
and mignionette bloom to perfection. England can 
claim the superiority in the growth of lavender and 
peppermint. The essential oils extracted from these 
plants grown at Mitcham, in Surrey, realize eight times 
the price in the market of those produced in France 
or elsewhere, and are fully worth the difference for 
delicacy of odour. 

We must refer our readers to the volume 
itself for the various modes of extracting the 
perfumes from flowers, viz., expression, distilla- 
tion, maceration, and absorption. The intro- 
ductory remarks on the subject are, however, 
not long, and contain some interesting sta- 
tistics :-— 

The extensive flower-farms in the neighbourhood of 
Nice, Grasse, Montpellier, and Cannes, in France, at 
Ac lrianople (Turkey in Europe), at Broussa and Uslak 
(Turkey in Asia), and at Mitcham, in England, in a 
measure indicate the commercial importance of that 
branch of chemistry called perfumery. 

British India and Europe consume annually, at the 
very lowest estimate, 150,000 gallons! of perfumed 
spirits, under various titles, such as eau de Cologne, 
essence of lavender, esprit de rose, &c. The art of 
perfumery does not, however, confine itself to the pro- 
duction of scents for the handkerchief and bath, but 
extends to imparting odour to inodorous bodies, such 
as soap, oil, starch, and grease, which are consumed 
at the toilette of fashion. Some idea of the commercial 
importance of this art may be formed, when we state 
that one of the large perfumers of Grasse and Paris 
employs annually 80,000 Ths. of orange - flowers, 
60,000 tbs. of cassiv-flowers, 54,000 tbs, of rose-leaves, 
32,000 Ibs. of jasmine-blossoms, 32,000 tbs, of voilets, 
20,000 of tubereuse, 16,000 Ibs. of lilac, besides rose- 
mary, mint, lemon, citron, thyme, and other odorous 
plants in larger proportion. In fact, the quantity of 
odoriferous substances used in this way is far beyond 
the conception of those even used to abstract statistics. 


Mr. Piesse has really conferred a service on 
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his fellow-creatures. Ess bouquet, that scent 
so delicately expensive and tantalisingly mys- 
terious, is no longer the private property of 
Bayley and Blews, Cockspur Street. We here 
give its history, and, in Mr. Piesse’s own words, 
the recipe for its manufacture :— 


The reputation of this perfume has given rise to 
numerous imitations of the original article, more par 
ticularly on the continent. In many of the shops in 
Germany and in France will be seen bottles labelled in 
close imitation of those sent out by Bayley and Co., 


Cockspur Street, London, who are, in truth, the 
original makers. 
Esprit de rose triple ° ° . . 1 pint. 
Extract of ambergris . . 2 02. 
orris e ° ° e + Be 
Otto "of lemons . . ° e o « Os 
- bengamet ° ° ° s be 


The name “ess” bouquet, which appears to puzzle 
some folk, is but a mere contraction of “ essence” of 
bouquet. 

Our author regards it no more than scores of 
other receipts for the manufacture of other 
euphonious liquids, such as the Alhambra per- 
fume and the Bosphorus bouquet. Even the 
bouquet d'amour is mixed and filtered ; and we 
find that yclept the Esterhazy is the slave of 
vitivert. 

But Mr. Piesse reveals to us the secret of 
the innermost arcana. Every student can now 
become his own Jean Marie Farina. The 
eau de Cologne can be manufactured from 
Thames water, if properly purified. 

Eav DE Coroner. 

Spirit (from grape), 60 over proof 


(La premiére qualité.) 
6 gallons. 


Otto of neroly, Petale . ; . wien. 
” »  Biggarade . . otk « 
” rosemary . ° ° . 2 » 
* orange-peel . ° ° o Sy 
- citron-peel . é e a's © 

bergamot- peel. ‘ ° Sw 


Mix with agitation ; then allow it to stand for a few 
days perfectly quiet, before bottling. 
(La deuxiéme qualité.) 
Spirit (from corn) ‘ é b 6 gallons. 
Otto of neroly, Petit-grain é oi oh MOO 

o es Petale . ° ‘ te 

o rosemary . ° ° a 


a orange-peel 
é - of each 


Eav pe Cornoene. 


” 


— 


9 lemon 
” bergamot 
Were we able to follow the author through 
his odorous career, we might lay bare more 
secrets of the prison-house. The Bastille of 
perfumes has been mercilessly thrown open ; 
its inmates run wild, and tell us of little illusions 
of the toilet, with which we are reluctant to 
become acquainted. Is it not enough to under- 
stand soap, without penetrating into hair-dyes, 
rouges, rusma or depilatory, and whitening ? 
Even the sacred character of an English dress- 
ing-room is violated, not to speak of the sanctum 
of Eastern seraglios. 
The Appendix is partly made up of a corre- 
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spondence with the “ Journal of the Society of 
Arts, on certain articles in that periodical 
wherein millefleurs ” and other agreeable scents 
were traced to a certain disagreeable source. 
We hope, for our own sakes, that Mr. Piesse is 


Two Summer Cruises with the Baltic Fleet, in 1854—5 : 


in the right, as science is more gratified than 
refinement by the knowledge that, in smelling 
perfume, we are inhaling odours originally de- 
rived from materials not so pleasant, and 
generally to be avoided. 


being the Log of the “ Pet” Yacht, 8 tons, 


R.T.Y.C. By the Rev. Ropert Epaar Huenes, M.A. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


1855. 


We are not, certainly, a warlike nation, and 
yet at the present moment the war is all-in all 
to all of us. Everybody talks about it, gives 
an opinion about it, thinks about it, and pro- 
fesses to know about it. Drawings and en- 
gravings represent its locality and those who 
are concerned in it. Names of everything are 
taken from it, from dining-rooms down to the 
coats we wear and the cigars we smoke. The 
literary market is stocked with war literature. 
Mr. Hughes has gone to the war, and has strewn 
some fresh flowers on the path already some- 
what worn. He has chosen a happy medium 
between peace and war. Follow him, as we 
ourselves have done this year, and you will pass 
through pleasant countries and friendly people. 
You will visit Copenhagen and Elsinore. You 
will see the Baltic islands and the Baltic shores. 
You will pass some pleasant weeks at Stock- 
holm, and before the winter has come you will 
be back again in England, not humiliated, but 
rejoicing. You will have seen enough of war to 
know how terrible it is; and you will see enough 
of our fleet to know how confidently the honour 
and glory of England may be entrusted to its 
charge. 

On the 14th of July, 1854, the Pet sailed 
from Lowestoft for the Baltic. Mr. Hughes, 
though an amateur, is evidently an experienced 
sailor, and his boldness, at times, has carried him 
beyond the bounds of prudence. Many who 
have no fancy for a cruise “ina small cutter 
yacht about as long as a moderate-sized drawing- 
room, and scarcely as wide as a four-post bed,” 
will read with interest the adventures and hair- 
breadth escapes of the wee Pet in the northern 
seas. 

In Gothland, Mr. Hughes meets some 
Swedish sailors, and pays a compliment, well 
merited, to their cleanliness and good nature. 


Chance led us to a beautiful little naval encampment, 
where the crews of three Swedish gun-boats with their 
officers were fixed for summer quarters. The Swedish 
seamen are excellent, fine, sturdy, healthy fellows, very 
like English; but, I must confess it, cleaner and better 
clad. The officers are gentleman-like, well-educated 
men; and as many of them have served in our own 
navy, they entirely sympathise with us, and lose no 
opportunity to show us civility and kindness. 


At Slitehamm, he visits the church, 


Which stands about a mile from the village, is a 
mutilated half-ruinous, temple; but still, among the 
dirt and mould of neglect, glorious old fragments of 
church architecture peep out—trelics of the times when 
men had not forgotten that He in whose honour 
churches are raised is perfect, and beauty is an ele- 
ment of perfection, The doorway is very beautiful, 
of the best decorated style; vine and ivy-leaves, 
clusters of grapes, chaplets of oak-leayes and acorns, 
stand out boldly on the capitals; fragments of grotesque 
and monstrous figures may be distinguished on either 
side; the mullions in those windows that have not 
been tampered with are very bold, flowing, and original. 
In the interior, little remains of what once was there; 
but fragments of stained glass, and here and there 
traces of colour on the roof and walls, are distinguishable. 

It is beautiful to light unawares, in some remote 
eorner of the world, upon the timeworn, but sturdy 
walls of a once noble Corinthian temple, still, amid 
the venerable dust of centuries, and the sordid sears of 
innovation, bearing stern witness to the faith that is 
eternal, beautiful, and true. 


It can hardly be believed that Wisby 
should pass with a hasty notice from one who is 
such an admirer of the eternal, beautiful, and 
true. 

From the calm ruins of the past let us go to 
the more stirring scenes of the present day, and 
we find a lively description of Bomarsund, per- 
haps too lively. Shot and shell and bullets do 
their work till the Russians surrender, and, as 
he says,— 

Only one man of the garrison was found faithful to 
his post. This was the veteran commandant, who was 
found mounting guard at the embrasure, where he re- 
ceived the attacking-party at the point of the sword. 
A thrust from a Frenchman's bayonet sent him to the 
earth, and the place was taken. The cowardly garrison 
had decamped, with the exception of some thirty men 
and the Medico, who were found drunk and helpless 
amid the probrosis ruinis of the fort. 

The place itself had sustained little real injury; but 
words can scarcely describe the disgraceful scene of 
filth and confusion which the captured fortress ex- 
hibited. Gunpowder, cartridges, spirit tubs, broken 
accoutrements, tubs of salted fish, bread, salt, and filthy 
garments, with here and there a crucifix, tossed about 
among disgusting bedding, and, in one or two places, a 
ghastly corpse. All these things were jumbled toge- 
ther in horrid and disgusting intermixture, and the 
vile Russian odour, united with such extraneous com- 
pounds, was almost intolerable. 

The fatal effects of the rifle were very plain. The 
edges of the embrasures, the face of the wall to the 
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rear of the gun, the gun-carriage, and the piece 
itself, were dotted all over with the marks of the 
Minié bullet. No wonder that their fire was so un- 
steady; nothing, probably, but drink kept the men to 
their guns, and the old maxim, in vino veritas, will 
scarcely apply to the direction or elevation of a gun. 

On the whole, our respect for our enemy was not 
much inereased by a visit to the fortress, and there 
can be no doubt that if it bad been decently defended 
by its cowardly drunken garrison, the French could 
never have forced their way as they did into an entire 
and uninjured stone building, through a single em- 
brasure some six feet from the ground. 

All honour to the brave old soldier who, deserted 
by his men, and well knowing his fate, stood firmly 
awaiting the enemy through the still hours of the 
summer night, and rather than betray his trust, pre- 
ferred to dye the Frenchman's bayonet with the blood 
of a brave and loyal soldier. 

Bomarsund ended, as fur as fighting went, 
the campaign of 54. In ‘55 we join Mr. 
Hughes at the palace of Calmar :— 

The palace of Calmar is an object of melancholy 
interest. The rooms in which Queen Margaret 
assembled the Diet, and united three kingdoms under 
her sway; the chapel in which Gustayus Adolphus 
prayed ; the gorgeous RidderSaal; and thé quiet, retired 
little bedroom in which kings and queens have cherished 
dreams of splendour and wept tears of bitterness, are 
here all crumbling and tottering to the ground, neg- 
lected and forgotten. 


Mr. Hughes is like the Athenians of old in 
his anxiety for news. Every cruising vessel is 
disappointed at no news; he meets with dis- 
appointments on this head often enough to mar 
the pleasures of his journey. No news is the 
constant burden of his song. He mourns, at 
times, Trinity combination rooms, and their 
pleasant gossip flitted through his imagination. 
At length he arrives with the fleet again, that 

Glorious fleet around us, the beautiful Zuryalus, the 
noble Duke, the Exmouth, the sturdy old block-ships 
Pembroke, Hastings, Cornwallis, the Austerlitz, and the 
Tourville, besides a large and continually-changing 
squadron of paddle frigates and corvettes. The saucy- 
looking gun-boats, with their pale, lead-coloured sides, 
and their three raking masts; our yawl-rigged mortar- 
boats, bluff and ugly as bull mastiffs; and the strange, 
grotesque craft which the French had got by way of 
gun-boats, and their schooner-rigged mortar-vessels, 
altogether composed a most heterogeneous but formid- 
able squadron. Besides these, a numerous fleet of 
English and Norwegian store-ships and colliers, with 
Danish bumboats, filled the roads; all rolling and 
pitching in the chapping sea. 

To the westward lay the Isle of Nargon, clad ina 
mourning suit of pines; to the southward, the Russian 
town of Reval, with the tall towers of the Domberg, 
and the painted cupolas glittering in the sun. 

. * . . . . 

Life in a man-of-war is an amusing phase of human 
existence. Here we had, in the narrow limits of a 
corvette’s deck, a large assembly of seamen smoking, 
for it was the supper hour, and chatting eagerly about 
the Rooshins; a butcher in the act of most scienti- 
fically slaughtering a bullock; a party of marines 
about to land, undergoing inspection on deck,—and 
with their loose serge frocks, dark trousers, and ex- 
cellent arms and accoutrements, these capital fellows 
looked soldiers every inch, Just abaft the foremast, a 
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group of officers, with every variety of pipe, from the 
proud meerschaum to the jet black inch and half of 
clay, were telling us the tale of the Hango massacre, 
Close to them a man was staving in beef casks, and 
the brine from the beef mort, and the blood from beef 
moribund, combining chemically with the dust and smut 
from the engines, made the deck look as if it could 
never be clean again. Still the very dirt and offal of a 
man.of-war, I must admit, is not devoid of a certain 
sense of duty, and flows in an orderly and regulation 
stream, with due respect for the officer's boots and 
breeches. 

As we sat in the midst of this scene, up came a tall, 
but pale and sickly marine, and, touching his cap to 
the doctor, begged that he would take him off the sick 
list, and let him go ashore with his comrades, The 
doctor somewhat reluctantly consented, and away 
went the marine, delighted at the prospect of possibly 
shooting, or abetting to shoot, a Rooshian or two before 
supper-time. 

What chivalry is still alive among us all :— 

Afterwards, we went up into the deserted village, 
The houses, with their windows and doors loosely bar- 
ricaded, as the peasants had left them in their flight; 
the great government buildings entirely stripped and 
empty; the two unhappy old crones left behind, with 
other unprofitable articles; the smouldering ruins of 
the burning barracks ; the traces in the better houses 
of comfort, or little home luxuries. 


He finds the fleet had confidence in their 
admiral. To which we can most gledly add our 
testimony ; a more honest, straightforward gen- 
tleman never won the confidence of such a fleet. 

At Kotka he saw, in some of the houses, 

A pretty fuchsia in a flower-pot, a little bird-cage 
with the door open, just as some poor girl had snatched 
away her pet bird and left the cage in her haste; all 
these things told their little tale of the tears and terror 
which war brings with it. 

A description which awaken thoughts so sad, 
so much that should melt the hearts of men— 
the neglected flower, the flown bird, the deserted 
fireside. It needs not a brilliant imagination 
to supply the rest. The light and glory of that 
small house, perhaps, gone for ever! A child- 
less mother and a weeping wife, are now, 
perhaps, the fugitives from this deserted 
village! We that have kiud and loving hearts 
of wives and mothers to soothe us on our way 
should think of these things ; and Mr. Hughes 
must have thought of them, or he would not have 
drawn in a few words so touching a picture; 
yet he advocates a destructive warfare in every 
fishing village of these poor Tins. ‘Thus it 
appears,” he says— 

That neither policy nor humanity call upon us to 
spare the thriving sea-coast towns of the enemy; and, 
indeed, a little severity would be an excellent lesson 
to all peppery and warlike kings and peoples. 

We are no sentimentalists, but in the Baltic 
we have proudly seen the unflinching courage of 
our fleet unalloyed with cruelty or a love of 
ruthless destruction. They carry death and 
ruin to those who one day we may wish to be 
our friends. Let there be no maudling pity in 
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our fleet ; but rather that than needless cruelty. 
If there is a blow to be struck, strike home, in 
God’s name; but do not let us sully our fair 
fame with needless blood. 

The bombardment of Sveaborg is described 
with, we believe, great accuracy; but with the 
conclusions drawn from that siege we beg to 
differ. ‘It is now,” he says— 

Pretty generally admitted that we left our work at 
Sveabourg when it was scarcely half done, but at the 
time and on the spot there was some difference of 
opinion. 

In the first place, there were many who considered 
it a duty, under all circumstances, to abstain from 
commenting upon the measures of their superior 
officers. These men were generally those whose 
opinions would have been most worth having, but they 
held their tongues and kept silence, yea, even from 
good words. 

On the other hand, there was a large class of excitable 
and sanguine men who loudly protested against the 
modern system of naval war, invoked the shades of 
Nelson and Exmouth, and vowed they would cut the 
service and go pheasant-shooting, as being the more 
adventurous and warlike pursuit of the two. 

Opposed to these were the optimists, who always 
swear by the authorities that be, and are fond of 
writing flaming letters to the papers. 

Why bruise your hand against the shell if 
the kernel is destroyed ? We agree with the “ Op- 
timists,” and though we are not “ fond of writing 
flaming letters to the papers, and do not always 
agree with the authorities that be,” we are in- 
clined to believe that they can form a better 
opinion of naval warfare than even a member of 
the R.T.Y.C. We believe 

The Russian fire was terrific, unexampled for range 
and precision. We had achieved a great triumph, we 
had performed wonders, we had reduced to ashes a 
first-class fortress, we had inaugurated (I think that is 
the expression) a new era in naval warfare; and as for 
not doing anything more, the Admiral well knew what 
he was about. 


At Sveaborg we destroyed boundless stores, 
provisions, granaries, and barracks, and 2000 
men. Our loss was nil. Is this not a new era, 
and a glorious one for us, in naval warfare ? 

A pleasant description of a pleasant city ; 
clean men and women, with complexions 
dazzling for the brightness, finishes the tale. 


. East of the city is the Royal Park, or Djurgard, 
Here trees, and grass slopes, and rocky crags, and 
beautiful peeps at the bright surface of the lake, with 
its countless sails, or at the towers of Stockholm, below, 
afford endless variety, and remind us Englishmen 
of Mount Edgecombe. These charms are duly appre- 
ciated by the Stockholmers, and little tiny steamers, 
or boats propelled by oar and paddle, arrive incessantly 
through the summer afternoon, some eager for a stroll 
in the cool shade of Djurgard; some of jovial aspect 
and rounded outline, hastening to the sumptuous tavern 
of Hasselbaken ; others longing for a laugh at one of 
the numerous little theatres, where old jokes and older 
garments are patched up to amuse these light-hearted, 
good-humoured folk. A stroll through the Djurgard, 
on a Sunday afternoon, is a capital introduction to 
Stockholm. Here you see all sorts and conditions of 
men, Citizens and tradesfolk here, as elsewhere, 
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short-limbed, pursy, little people, the father with his 
cigar, the mother with her silk attire and her matronly 
dimensions, the daughters with their charming broad- 
brimmed hats, their more charming, slight, maidenly 
figures, and their most lovely bright northern com- 
plexions, and eyes blue and clear as their native 
skies. 

Next to these follows, perhaps, a group of Swedish 
sailors,—fine, large, manly fellows, clad in blue, and 
with something of a soldier-like bearing too. 

Then two or three naval officers, looking just English 
officers and gentlemen. I can pay them no higher 
compliment ; I would if I could, for they are capital 
fellows, and I have cause to speak well of them. But 
long before this you must have encountered some 
Dalecarliaus, or heard their merry little chirping voices, 
as they go prattling and laughing about. Clad in the 
bright costume of their native villages—snowy kerchiefs, 
black and embroidered jackets, petticoats of various 
hues, and a liberal amount of scarlet stocking, with the 
most comical high-heeled shoes—they are the most 
picturesque objects of the whole. They are all fine, 
jolly, milkmaid-looking women; some fully come up 
to Peter Paul Rubens’ beau idéal. But this is not half 
that you will see. The whole population turns out 
in their Sunday's best: dandy guardsmen, Sunday 
mechanics, merchant seamen, sleek pastors, children 
of all sizes, and every possible variety of Fréken, Mam- 
selle, and Jungfru. These are the superlative, com- 
parative, and positive degrees of the word young 
woman. 

An hour’s walk among them will convince you that 
they are all most good-humoured, unquarrelsome, 
cheerful people, that the gentlemen seem to be very 
good fellows, and the young ladies are uncommonly 
pretty ;* and [ believe a longer acquaintance makes 
very little alteration in this impression. 


Mr. Hughes has succeeded in giving a pretty 
narrative—his descriptions are graphic, and por- 
traits of life artistic—but his opinions are un- 
worthy of him and of Englishmen. What does 
he mean by the chilled-blood, the faded and 
frost-bitten laurels of our navy, the humiliation, 
&c., and such phrases as these? Of words so 
easily said, so rarely forgotten, he should have 
been more chary. The English sailor knows 
no faded laurels, no freezing of his life-blood 
but in death. Our navy’s lustre is undimmed, 
as the cold night-watch in the trenches, the 
deadJy grapple with the enemy, and the more 
courageous, because less exciting, struggle with 
disease, so plainly show. The English navy of 
to-day is that English navy of the past, without 
one tittle or iota less of daring courage, but with 
less opportunity. In the Baltic, as in the Black 
Sea, the British sailor has scorned danger, and 
courted death; and though our Baltic success 
has been less brilliant than that of the Black 
Sea, it has not been less substantial. There, 
Russian trade is destroyed ; her pride humbled ; 
her fortresses destroyed almost in sight of her 
own fleet. Her inland sea is a British lake; 
our ships sail and take their pastime therein ; 
the thunder of our guns is heard in St. Peters- 
burgh. We are not “ aware that among our 
friends and kinsmen on the Continent the in- 
efficiency of England’s army and navy and 
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government are the topic of the day.” It is not 
long ago that we ourselves passed through 
Sweden, when every town in that friendly land 
was rejoicing at the fall of Sevastopol. We 
heard not this topic then. Has Mr. Hughes, 
in his foreign travel, forgotten a homely 
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proverb, “ It is a dirty bird that fouls its own 
nest?” We hope Mr. Hughes may yet live to 
forget the humiliation he has suffered for 
England’s sake. May he yet live to give us 
another “ Log of the Pet” equally interesting 
and less offensive. 





Doctor Antonio: a Tale. 


Tuts book is somewhat of a phenomenon, being 
the second tale of the kind, whose pure and racy 
English flows from an Italian brain. 

Lorenzo Benoni, the first-born of what we 
hope may prove a numerous and thriving family, 
related succinctly, and almost severely, the diffi- 
culties which, before 1847, the Sardinian liberals 
had to conquer. Its setting was simple, its nar- 
rative striking, but limited in range. 

Doctor Antonio has a larger frame, and is 
dashed in with a bolder and freer brush. 

As the author, through the mercy of Heaven 
and the wisdom of the present King of Sardinia, 
has no longer a tale of Piedmontese grievances 
to relate, he shifts his ground to Naples, a 
field, indeed, too full of such themes as make 
an honest man’s blood to wax hot with rightful 
indignation. 

In the first part of his story, Sig. Ruffini dis- 
plays to us, in all the bright colouring of affec- 
tionate sympathy, the graceful, genial peasantry 
of his native land. He justifies them from the 
frequent contempt which ignorance is so ready 
to bestow; he proves, very satisfactorily, that their 
faults and their deficiencies are to be laid to 
the charge of their rulers, spiritual and tem- 
poral, rather than of themselves. 

Now that Piedmont is growing in that whole- 
some, gradual freedom, both of the intellect and 
of the conscience, which her good and wise 
king is so happy to bestow, we trust to see the 
Italian peasantry assert their own gentle and 
intelligent nature. In spite of a few faint at- 
tempts to excuse the local clergy, and to defend 
(for its poetry) that superstitious Madonna wor- 
ship, a canker in the common sense of the 
people, the author lets us see very clearly, by 
his narrative, that the priests are obstacles to 
improvement, and darkeners of God's moral 
daylight. 

His story is well told, and interspersed with 
much eloquent description of the beautiful coast 
of the Riviera. His characters are easy and na- 
tural ; the dialogue, in particular, excels in collo- 
quial idiomatic liveliness. His heroine, though 
possessing all the conventional beauty of heroines, 
never uses their conventional rant, and is a 
very sweet-hearted, healthy-minded girl, all the 
more true to probability, because, like most 
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women, she can be persuaded out of her spon- 
taneous love for one person into a passionless 
marriage with another. Such things are too 
common for us to rebuke our Italian painter 
of English girls. He has done our sisters and 
daughters full justice in his portrait of gentle 
Lucy Davenne. 

Nor must we quarrel with the type of La 
Morgue Anglaise, the proud and prejudiced 
Sir John Davenne, a really happy picture of a 
great many middle-aged papas in this realm of 
Queen Victoria. 

We have, however, heard it objected to as 
exaggerated. It is asserted that this personage 
is an Englishman seen only from a foreigner’s 
perspective, by the misconceptions of Conti- 
nental half-knowledge. 

But, in fact, we British, who are so fond 
of judging other nations, are very indignant 
at being judged in our turn. Our novels and 
travels teem with figures of “foreign adven- 
turers,” “swindling Counts,” and such like 
questionable personages ; but see how we cry 
out on being pourtrayed in our own unsocial, 
haughty, morose likeness ! 

That this Italian writer has not caricatured 
us, all candid persons must own, who have 
observed an English party when supping or 
breakfasting at a continental inn. How closely 
they press round their own table or end of 
table! How sublimely unconscious they ap- 
pear that they are not alone! How exclu- 
sively they exchange remarks among them- 
selves—how freezingly they repel the courteous 
accost of some rash friendly foreigner. We 
acknowledge that there are some who run into 
the other extreme, but they are almost always 
of the travelling British Bourgeoisie, who have 
an idea that every one abroad is a nobleman, 
and are gracious accordingly. 

The English gentry, with very few excep- 
tions, are suspiciously on their guard, appre- 
hensive of familiarity, and acting cautiously on 
the defensive. Because they themselves are 
taciturn and impassible, they scorn the warm im- 
pulsiveness, and the loquacious demonstrations 
of their more lively acquaintances ; and when- 
ever a man is frank they set him down as false. 

On the whole, we think Sir John Davenne 
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a fair enough specimen of a proud English 
baronet, who, in practice, holds all antiquity 
and all heraldry to have been exhausted in the 
Norman Conquest, and who is firmly convinced 
that the continental nobility were created the 
year in which he first went abroad. But our 
author is more severe upon English young- 
man-hood; and although his portraiture may be 
“staringly like,” if we are to believe Messrs. 
Mayhew, Albert Smith, and their fellow-tribe of 
railway novelists, yet we hope, for the sake of 
the England of to-morrow, that all this slang, 
and rudeness, and coarse violence, are not the 
ingredients that make up the character of our 
ingenuous youth. We trust that Captain Aubrey 
Davenne is, in his author's eyes, the exception 
that proves the rule, and not the type and 
example of the rule itself; and that fine young 
officers, on the heights of the Crimea, or on 
the swampy shores of the Hooghly, are not dis- 
graced by such vulgarity and ill-temper. We 
hardly understand why this uncouth dragoon is 
represented in the last page to have developed 
into a staid, respectable member of Parliament, 
a philanthropist, and supporter of the Peace- 
party. Does our Italian friend mean to hint 
that this is the ordinary newest grown among 
Englishmen, from their wild oats sown so late 
as the age of thirty or thirty-five ? 

But all this while we are forgetting the 
Doctor himself—the book's name-giver, and 
hero-proper. Such a paragon of a doctor! No 
wonder that Lucy falls in love with him im- 
mediately. We have known and liked many 
Italian doctors ; we revered their autipathy for 
calomel; we were always reassured by their 
faith in Mother Nature, and their deference to 
her healing powers. We have always found 
them cheery, contented, industrious, and, for 
their status in the profession, remarkably skil- 
ful—that is to say, we should much prefer, in 
an emergency, to have an Italian country doctor 
at hand rather than an English country prac- 
titioner. But we never found a Doctor Antonio 
among them all. He was created expressly 
for this romance. He is a tall, black-bearded 
patriot, who begins by setting Lucy's broken 
leg, and ends by sacrificmg himself for his 
country—one of the noble victims of “ Re 
Bomba's” treachery. 

He is a Sicilian, exiled from that island for 
political reasons, and, for the nonce, parish doc- 
tor of the little town of Bordighera, near Nice. 

There he cures peasants, and studies botany ; 
there he finds Lucy on the high road, with her 
leg broken by the upsetting of her father’s car- 
riage ; cures her, teaches her botany, reads to 
her poetry, and, in turn, learns from her, and 
with her, the sweet, sad lore of early love. 
But such a common-place incident as the loves 
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of a doctor and his patient, which in England 
would alternate pill-boxes with passion, and 
create in the reader nausea, not sympathy, is 
here made beautiful by its setting of rich gold 
in the midst of the gorgeous beauty of an 
Italian coast, and the peculiar softness of 
southern air. Those woody promontories over- 
hanging the deep, blue sea; those large-viewed 
terraces; those moon-lit beaches, with all their 
pearly warmth and mystic shades, were meant 
for lovers; and no one can see them without either 
a present love beside him, or an absent, or long 
dead love stirring in his heart. Poor Doctor 
Antonio and his patient have no exemption from 
the iron rod of fate. Down it comes heavily, 
and parts them. The girl is married, as a girl 
generally is, to “‘a person every way suitable,” 
of her own nation, class, aud circle in society. 

Doctor Antonio goes off from Bordighera, 
and devotes himself to his country, who was then, 
as she is now, much in need of her sons’ help. 

Alas for Sicily, again lighted up with internal 
fires! The present misery, the present tyranny, 
hang like clouds of hell-smoke over the latter 
part of this tale, in which romance gives way 
to history, and we are again Italians, struggling 
for life and death, in the rising of 1847-48. 

It is too recent, too acutely painful, to be in- 
dulged in as romance. We forget Doctor Anto- 
nio and Lucy, and all the imaginary actors, at the 
sight of those august, pale martyr-shapes, Pocrio, 
Settembrini, and their gallant brotherhood. 

The story ends, as it must do, in death and 
bondage; it emblems but too truly the fate of 
the unhappy land in which its scene is laid. But 
“tis always the darkest the hour before day.” 

Day has dawned in Piedmont, and is shining 
more strongly while we watch it; and through- 
out the rest a leaven of patriotism and of intel- 
ligence is leavening, irresistibly, the great mass 
of the Italian people. Silently, but surely, they 
are maturing for liberty ; and we can only hope 
that, when the moment for action comes, they 
may have wise heads to guide the movement, 
as well as powerful arms to impel it. 

Italy failed in 1848 because she was unpre- 
pared. She had no army, no competent generals, 
no external support. England flattered and 
then deserted her; her own rulers lied basely 
and unblushingly, till they conquered her 
through her own credulity. 

If the Tuscans, the Neapolitans, and the Sici- 
lians had not been duped by treacherous promises, 
where now would be Leopolds and Ferdinands ? 

Sardinia owes her miraculous escape to the 
momentary ambition of Carlo Alberto, and still 
more to the lasting firmness and wise liberality of 
Victor Emmanuel, a name of happy omen—God 
with us! May it be verified by such heavenly 
help as Italy's warmest friends could desire ! 
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We all feel that in Sardinia germinates the 
seed of future Italian freedom; and, in such 
books as Doctor Antonio, and in such men as 
their author, we see what Italy is in spite of all 
her chains. We may guess what she can be 
when ransomed and reinstated in her rightful 
place among the nations. 

We subjoin a favourable specimen of our 
author's powers of description and dialogue :— 


“ How beautiful ! how passing beautiful!” exclaimed 
the girl, her eyes dilating as she looked around. “ How 
could you ever fear, or for a moment think,” turning to 
the Doctor, “that my faney could go beyond such 
reality as this? No fancy, not even a poet's, could con- 
jure up, in wildest day-dream, this wondrous beauty.” 

“Truth to say,” he answered, “I was only a very 
little afraid of your being disappointed. Sicilian as [ 
am, and an enthusiast also in my admiration of my 
native island, yet I own that the scene before us is 
second to none of the most celebrated in Sicily.” 

“ What an eastern look those waving palms give the 
hill of Bordighera! One might believe one’s-self in 
Asia Minor,” said Lucy. 

It was indeed a beauteous scene. In front lay the 
immensity of sea, smooth as glass, and rich with all 
the hues of a dove’s neck, the bright green, the dark 
purple, the soft ultramarine, the deep blue of a blade of 
burnished steel,—there glancing in the sun like dia- 
monds, here rippling into a lacelike net of snowy foam, 
In strong relief against this bright background stands 
a group of red-capped, red-belted fishermen, drawing 
their nets to the shore, and accompanying each pull 
with a plaintive burden, that the echo of the mountain 
sends softened back. On the right, to the westward, 
the silvery track of the road, undulating amid thinly- 
scattered houses, or clusters of orange and palm trees, 
leads the eye to the promontory of Bordighera, a huge 
emerald mound which shuts out the horizon, much in 
the shape of a leviathan conchant, his broad muzzle 
buried m the waters. Here you have, in a small com- 
pass, refreshing to behold, every shade of green that 
can gladden the eye, from the pale grey olive to the 
dark-foliaged cypress, of which one, ever and anon, an 
isolated sentinel, shoots forth high above the rest. 
Tufts of feathery palms, their heads tipped by the sun, 
the lower part in shade, spread their broad branches, 
like warriors’ crests on the top, where the slender 
silhouette of the towering church-spire cuts sharply 
against the spotless sky. 

The coast recedes inland with a graceful curve, then, 
with a gentle bend to the south, is lost by degrees in 
the far, far sea. ‘Three headlands arise from the cres 
cent, which so lovingly receives to its embrace a wide 
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Tis book contains a very pleasant description 
of what must have been a most delightful 
canoe voyage to Minnesota and the Far West. 
There was plenty of roughing to be undergone 
by our author and his two cheery companions ; 
but in their case the trouble really seems to 
have been a pleasure ; and if they were able to 
coax so much merriment out of wet skins, tired 
limbs, and voracious bed-fellows, how much 
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expanse of the weary waters ; three headlands of dif- 
fering aspect and colour, lying one behind the other, 
The nearest is a bare red rock, so fiery in the sun the 
eye dares scarcely fix on it; the second, richly wooded, 
wears on its loftiest ridge a long hamlet, like to a mural 
crown; the third looks a mere blue mist in the dis- 
tance, save one white speck. Two bright sails are 
rounding this last cape. The whole, flooded as it is 
with light, except where some projecting crag casts its 
transparent grey shadow, is seen again reversed, and in 
more faint loveliness, in the watery mirror below. 
Earth, sea, and sky mingle their different tones; and 
from their varieties, as from the notes of a rich, full 
chord, rises one great harmony. Golden atoms are 
floating in the translucent air, and a halo of mother-of.- 
pearl colour hangs over the sharp outlines cf the 
mountains. 

“ There is ample food for your pencil,” said Antonio. 
“ A fortnight hence, when you have become intimately 
acquainted with, and, so to say, made your own, the 
various beauties you are now viewing with such rest- 
less eyes, you will enjoy them to the full.” 

“ But I do so already, I assure you,” affirmed Lucy. 

“ But will do so better in a little while,” persisted An- 
tonio. “The perception of the beautiful is gradual, 
and not a lightning revelation; it requires not only 
time, but some study. It is with a landscape such as 
this as with a piece of music, say a symphony. Many a 
beauty of detail we can make out on a first hearing, 
but the connecting links between the various passages, 
their reference to each other, and to the whole, what, 
in short, constitutes the ensemble of the performance, 
does not seize upon us till after we have heard it re- 
peatedly and attentively.” 

“T daresay you are right,” said Lucy, who generally 
thonght Antonio right. “I wonder,” she went on, 
“why anything Eastern-looking always takes such a 
hold on one's fancy. I cannot take my eyes from those 
palm-trees, they make me think of crusades and 
knights all mixed up with Scripture stories.” 

“Faney borrows much from memory,” said Antonio ; 
“and so looks back to the past. Stories first heard 
standing at a mother’s knee are never wholly forgotten, 
—a little spring that never quite dries up in our journey 
through scorching years.” 

“Tlove this Bordighera !” said Lucy, after a little pause. 

“ Beautiful as it is,” remarked Antonio, “ it robs you 
of a most extensive and magnificent view of the coast 
of France.” 

“TI do not regret it at all,” answered Lucy; “ a wide- 
spread landscape puzzles my attention, and then I 
never can keep my eye from straining to the horizon. 
The sea and the heavens are the only large spaces one 
really enjoys.” 

“ Very true, 
an artist.” 


said Antonio; “you have the soul of 
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better off are we, the readers of their perform- 
auces, 
* who look as from the shore, 
And have no venture in the wreck we see " 

so frequently of their little vessel, which al- 
ways manages, however, to right herself, until, 
at last, she is sold for an ignominious price, at 
St. Paul, by public auction. 

Mr. Oliphant's work is, however, not a mere 
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journal of personal adventures. There is much 
information to be acquired in its perusal, both 
as to the social and political condition of 
Canada and of the neighbouring Republic. 
The volume is most appropriately dedicated to 
Lord Elgin, to whom we are undoubtedly in- 
debted for the present loyal feelings of all 
classes of Canadians, and to whom the citizens 
of the United States owe scarcely less obliga- 
tion for the liberal commercial policy which he 
not only inaugurated as Governor-General of 
British North America, but which he was the 
first of Transatlantic statesmen to originate. 

We have heard his lordship speak with 
modest pride of the great and glorious results 
of his constitutional government. When he 
first went out as Her Majesty's Lieutenant, he 
found the people disaffected to the mother- 
country, and yearning for annexation to the 
United States. The administration of affairs 
was in the hands of a political and sectarian 
party, as grasping and intolerant as the old 
Orangemen of Ireland, with whom they claimed 
affinity of blood and bigotry. No Governor 
since Sir Guy Carleton had even made a 
pretence of impartiality. The autocratic airs 
and extravagant follies of some of the late 
Viceroys had alienated the hearts of the colo- 
nists, seemingly beyond the power of justice 
and conciliation to recall. But, perhaps, the 
worst of all the ominous signs of those times 
was the utter want of patriotic pride and 
national esprit de corps in the Canadians. They 
more than tacitly acknowledged their inferiority 
to the free and independent citizens of the 
United States, who once had been colonists like 
themselves ; and they openly avowed their de- 
sire to transfer their allegiance to the Model 
Republic. 

What is now the state of feeling in Canada ? 
The Canadians are at least as free as their 
neighbours. We think few unprejudiced citi- 
zens of the Republic will deny that they are 
more so. Their public works are on as gigantic 
a scale; the population of their towns even 
more rapidly increasing; and, more and better 
than this, the colonist walks with a firm step 
and head erect, proud, as he well may be, of his 
province, and glorying in being a free subject of 
a monarchy whose traditions he treasures and 
whose rule he loves. The superannuated old 
traitor, Mr. W. Lyon Mackenzie, in the colony, 
and his friend Sir John Bowring away from it, are, 
probably, the only two living men out of Bedlam 
and the United who wish to see the Canadas 
incorporated as a state of the Union. This 
wholesome change of feeling we owe mainly, 
and almost entirely, to the manly course pur- 
sused by Lord Elgin, and to the Conservative 
and Imperial policy which he has unshrinkingly 
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maintained through good report and evil report. 
While we are on this subject, we may be per- 
mitted to express our astonishment at the 
strange infatuation which seems to preside over 
the movements of all Irishmen. Why do not 
the peasants from that unhappy country emi- 
grate to a colony where labour is } a 
provisions cheap, and taxes nominal; where 
their religion is honoured and their nationality 
respected ; instead of rushing off to the United 
States, in quest of an apocryphal plenty and of 
a fanciful liberty, to find themselves treated as 
Pariahs, their faith ridiculed, and their country 
despised? And why, when once on the other 
side of the Atlantic, shivering and shuddering 
on the quays of Boston or New York, jeered at 
as “‘darnder cattle even than niggers,” and 
convinced, by bitter experience, of their mis- 
take, do they not get across the frontier, where 
they will readily find the El Dorado they seek, 
instead of returning to shiver and shudder 
again on the quays of Liverpool or Cork, till 
starvation drives them to the poorhouse or 
crime leads them to a gaol ? 

We cannot do better than quote the following 
passage from Mr, Oliphant’s chapter on the 

GROWING PROSPERITY OF CANADA. 

The voyage from Coburg to Toronto occupies be- 
tween eight and nine hours. The country between 
these places is thickly inhabited, while the population 
of Toronto itself has increased with wonderful rapidity 
within the last few years, In 1830 it searcely contained 
3,000 inhabitants : the population now exceeds 45,000. 
The progress which Toronto has made during this 
short period is only significant of the advancement of 
the province of which it is the capital. The population 
of Upper Canada has increased within the last six 
years from 800,000 to 1,400,000; and it is not too 
much to predict, that within ten years the whole of 
that vast tract of country lying west of a line drawn 
due north from Toronto to Lake Huron will be cleared. 
I travelled, during my residence in Canada, over a 
great part of this district, and everywhere found the 
most striking evidences of the advance of civilization. 
A glance at the statistical tables will confirm this, In 
1847 there were only 62,881 acres of crown land sold 
in Canada; in the year 1853 the returns amount to 
256,059 acres.. The imports of the former year scarcely 
attain £3,000,000; they now amount to upwards of 
£7,000,000, The exports have also in like manner 
been more than doubled. The revenue of the province 
in 1848 was given at about £300,000; and in 1854 it 
was upwards of £1,200,000 sterling, or more than four- 
fold its former amount. Were anything more than 
ordinary observation necessary, such results as these 
cannot fail to establish the fact of its extraordinary pro- 
gress in wealth and material prosperity. 

It would, indeed, be difficult to point to any country 
which offers greater attractions to the intending emi- 
grant than does Canada at the present moment. With 
a vast extent of territory, clothed with magnificent 
forest, and watered by noble rivers, possessing a fertile 
soil, contiguous to one of the largest markets in the 
world, which is ever increasing, and to-which it has a 
free and unrestricted access, the capitalist here finds 
a profitable field for investment; while the prospeets of 
the labouring classes are still brighter if we may believe 
the report of Mr, Hawke, the chief emigration agent at 
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Toronto, from which the following paragraph is an 
extract: “ Blessed with so good a soil and climate as 
wl Canada possesses, and favoured by Providence 
with a long and uninterrupted succession of good 
harvests, there is no country where the labouring man 
can find more constant employment and remunerative 
wages, in proportion to the expense of living.” It is 
an interesting fact, that, of the emigrants who arrive 
in Canada, not more than one-half make it their 
permanent abode : the remainder pass on to the tempt- 
ing provinces in the north-west. It has been calculated 
that, during the last twelve years, about £500,000 have 
been expended by these transitory emigrants. There 
is still, however, plenty of land available for settlement 
in Canada. There are now about 160 acres to each 
individual ; and it will require twenty-five years, assisted 
by an annual immigration of 25,000 persons, to settle 
the province in the proportion of twenty persons to a 
square mile, or thirty-two acres to each individual. To 
those, however, who are about to emigrate, either to 
Canada or the north-west states of America, I would 
recommend the admirable tracts of Mr. Vere Foster, 
who has condensed in a penny publication all the 
information requisite for the intending emigrant. 
The two principal sources of employment for un- 
skilled labourers are upon railways, br in the lumber 
trade. 


But we will leave statistics and politics— 
interesting as the politics of Canada are to all 
who, like ourselves, have seen somewhat of the 
growth of its new institutions on its own soil— 
and accompany Mr. Oliphant on his tour. 
Here is a graphic description of one of their 
halts :— 


There is always plenty of employment for everybody 
on these occasions. Some make the fire and collect 
wood; others clear away the underwood, and spread 
fern and leafy branches to serve as a bed; others cut 
tent-poles, and the rest bring up the contents of the 
canoes. Bury and I used to consider it a duty to 
plunge into the river morning and evening, besides 
indulging in an occasional swim throughout the day, 
when a hot sun and a clear deep pool formed an irre- 
sistible combination. 

In less than an hour the bath is over, and we are 
dressed for dinner in the flannel costume in which we 
pass the night. The various components of that meal 
are hissing and bubbling, and manifesting other signs 
of impatience to be taken off the fire; the tent is 
pitched in the levellest place, which is abundantly 
strewed with leaves; and all that we possess with us 
is scattered about in grotesque confusion. Wet clothes 
are hung on branches above the fire to dry; and with 
our legs tucked under us, and our plates in our laps, 
we look complacently round, and consider ourselves 
the most enviable of mortals. 

The Indians had drawn up the canoes and tilted 
them on their sides, and, spreading a tarpaulin over 
all, they managed thus to hut themselves very com- 
fortably. Dinner finished, we became excessively 
social over large tin pannikins full of strong green tea. 
The Captain and Bonaquum were evidently the wits of 
the party, and I have no doubt made excellent puns 
in Chippeway, as their conversation created great 
merriment, in which, of course, we both joined, upon 
the principle recognised in civilized society, of seem- 
ing to enjoy a joke whether you take it or not. Mean- 
time I amused myself sketching the group. Bury be- 
came sentimental under the influence of the potent 
beverage he was imbibing, and lapsed gradually into a 
dreamy, semi-conscious state, from which, to the asto- 
nishment of everybody, he suddenly awoke, and ex. 
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pressed his sentiments upon the proceedings of the 
day in the following glowing stanza :— 
“ Now the light bark o’er pool and rapid shoots 
Now — where the angry waters boil, 
"Neath tall old trees, whose giant, gnarled roots 
Eat deep into the soft, alluvial soil. 
Now over rocky po ths we toil, 
Our freight in some st e to launch again ; 
And as we go, the sombre forest aisle 
Re-echoes back a plaintive Indian strain— 
Some wild old legend of this lovely land, 
Ere yet ‘twas wrested from the red man’s hand.” 


The only part of this effusion, which was altogether 
a poetical license, was about the wild old legend, which 
we had certainly not been favoured with. However, 
it suggested the idea; and Kabeshquam, who was 
reputed the musical genius of the party, was forthwith 
called upon for “ a plaintive Indian strain.” After a 
little modest coyness, and having secured a second 
from Bonaquum, and a chorus from the rest of the 
party, he lifted up his clear, sweet voice, and, with a 
comical accent, he informed the amazed company that 
he was about 
“To hang his harp on a willow-tree, 
And off to the wars again.” 


It would have been impossible for Kabeshquum to 
have given a more sudden and violent shock to one's 
whole sentimental system than when he expressed his 
regret in the words of that tender ditty— 

“ That he had not loved with a boyish love.” 


The whole effect was exquisitely ludicrous, and, at the 
same time, highly significant of the change which had 
passed over the land and its original inhabitants since 
it had been “ wrested from the red man’s hand.” 


There is something sad as well as ludicrous 
in the countryman of Hiawatha remembering 
no legends of his own race, and, when called 
upon for a story, or “song of the olden time,” 
breaking out in a ridiculous recitation of a 
Haynes Bailey-ish ballad. 

Some of Mr. Oliphant’s American stories are 
admirable, and many of the best bear an im- 
press of truth. It is a good “bit” where one 
citizen is introduced to him by another, as 
“ Mr. , accounted the politest man at the 
Soo,”"—Soo meaning the Sault Ste. Marie. 

Again, this is a capital anecdote :— 

SAVE THE MAN WITH THE RED HAIR! 

It requires great coolness and experience to steer a 
canoe down these rapids; and a short time before our 
arrival, two Americans had ventured to descend them 
without boatmen, and were, consequently, upset. As 
the story was reported to us, one of them owed his 
salvation to a similar coincidence. As the accident 
took place immediately opposite the town, many of the 
inhabitants were attracted to the bank of the river to 
watch the struggles of the unfortunate men, thinking 
any attempt at a rescue would be hopeless, Suddenly, 
however, a person appeared rushing towards the group, 
frantic with excitement. ‘Save the man with the red 
hair!” he vehemently shouted; and the exertions 
which were made in consequence of his earnest appeals 
proved successful, and the red-haired individual, in an 
exhausted condition, was safely landed. “He owes me 
eighteen dollars,” said his rescuer, drawing a long 
breath, and looking approvingly on his assistants. 
The red-haired man’s friend had not a creditor at the 
Sault, and in default of a competing claim, was al- 
lowed to pay his debt to nature, “And I'll tell you 
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what it is, stranger,” said the narrator of the foregoing 
incident, complacently drawing a moral therefrom ; “a 
man ‘ill never know how necessary he is to society if 
he don't make his life valuable to his friends as well 
as to his-self.”’ 


The description given to our author of a 
firm friend of the speaker, that he “ was a 
hull, team, and a horse to spare, besides a big 
dog under the waggon,” we do not think so 
good as our own version of the simile. We 
once asked a young lady of fashion, in New 
York, if Miss Dash were not rather fast. 
“Fast!” was the reply; “I believeso. She's 
a whole team and a bulldog under the waggon.” 
The comparison seems to us more esthetically 
to apply to a young lady’s “ fastness ” than to 
the steadiness of a man’s friendship. But 
perhaps we are hypercritical. 

The gem and flower, however, of all the good 
stories in this volume is the description of— 

THE BALL ON BOARD THE “SAM WARD.” 

But the most propitious time for ingratiating oneself 
with our fair passengers was at the evening dance, the 
band being composed of niggers, who officiated during 
the day as barbers. There was one lovely girl, with a 
noble, thoughtful brow, black hair and eyes, perfect 
features, and a most irresistible smile, with that clear, 
transparent complexion which is never to be met with 
out of America, to whom I had from the first ardently 
desired an opportunity of being jntroduced; and [ 
shall never forget the thrill of pleasure which I felt 
when, upon the two guitars and a fiddle ranging them- 
selves along the bottom of the saloon, and striking up 
a lively tune, this fair creature, near whom I happened 
to be standing, artlessly remarked, “that she had a 
mind to take the knots out of her legs ;”—a piece of 
information on her part which I interpreted to mean 
that I was at liberty to offer my services to assist her 
in this proceeding; and I accordingly solicited the 
honour of being her partner, and “annexed to her 
right away.” 

Alas! I little knew what I had undertaken, or how 
completely I had over-estimated my own saltatory 
powers. Our vis-a-vis were a very tall, thin, flat lady, 
with a figure like a plank, and a short wizened old 
man, who reached to her elbow, with grey, bushy 
eyebrows, which almost concealed his small, piercing 
eyes, and a huge, grizzly beard, so thick and matted, 
that when he compressed his lips, in the energy of the 
dance, it was impossible to tell within a quarter of an 
inch where his mouth was, During the moments of 
rest, however, he twitched it with a short, jerking 
motion, as if he was knitting with his jaws. He was 
buttoned up to the chin in a straight, military-looking 
coat ; but he had short, baggy trousers, dirty stockings, 
and his large splay feet were thrust into a pair of very 
old pumps. The band played nigger melodies, and 
accompanied themselves vocally. The dance was a 
sort of cotillon; but we were entirely dependent for 
our figures upon the caprice of the band-leader, who 

eriodically shouted his orders. My partner and the 

ttle old man opposite commenced operations. With 
clenched teeth and contracted brow did he give him- 
self up to the pleasures of the dance. Now he plunged 
violently forward, then retreated with a double shuffle, 
then seized my partner by the waist, and whirling her 
rapidly into the middle, danced round her demoniac- 
ally, performing the “ pigeon-wing on de floor and de 
same in the ar,” he pirouetted first on one leg, then on 
the other, then jumped into the air with both, finished 
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up with “Pete Jolinson’s knock,” and the “ under 
cleets,” and retired breathless to scowl at me and work 
his jaws defiantly. As my turn had come I now made 
a dash at his partner, and attempted a series of similar 
gymnastic exercises, in a solemn and violent way, con- 
scious all the while of the glance of profound contempt 
with which my fair companion eyed my performances, 
as I energetically hopped round her tall vis-a-vis, 
whom I might have imagined a Maypole. But not 
until the dance became more complicated, and the 
orders followed each other with rapidity, and dis- 
tracted my attention, did I feel the full effect of my 
rashness. The band sang, “ Heigh Nelly, Ho Nelly, 
listen lub to me;” and then the leader shouted, 
“Gents to the right!” and away we all shot in the 
required direction. Then came, “I sing for you—I 
play for you a dulcem melody.” “ Balance in line!” 
There was a puzzle! I got into everybody's line but 
my own; and my partner, with her sweet smile, said 
that “I had come near riling her, but that she was 
amost too tired to locomote much longer;” so that we 
were both much relieved when the last order came of, 
“ Promenayde all to your seats;” and in a state of 
extreme exhaustion we threw ourselves on a couch, 
satisfied that the great end had been gained, and that 
no knot could have been obstinate enough to resist 
such violent treatment. 


In another steamboat, one of the author’s 
friends takes up his quarters, by mistake, in the 
lady’s cabin, one of the fair occupants of which 
tells him, ‘“‘ Guess you put for the wrong pew, 
Mister.” 

We do not remember ever to have witnessed 
a more striking example of how readily we 


*“ Compound for sins we are inclined to, 
By damning those we have no mind to,” 


than in the virtuous indignation manifested by 
the citizens of the Northern states at the desire 
evinced by their Southern countrymen to annex 
Cuba, and in the counter reprobation expressed 
by the Southerners if a Yankee is unprincipled 
enough to hint at the absorption of Canada into 
the Republic. 

This national trait is amusingly depicted by 
Mr. Oliphant in the subjoined extract :— 


If I turn to Colonel Brown of the Texan Rangers, 
and ask him whether he would like to annex Canada, 
he growls out in his forcible manner, “ Jest as soon 
annex ——,” mentioning those regions which, to judge 
from their frequent recurrence in his conversation, are 
ever uppermost in his mind, If, on the other hand, 
I suggest to my Massachusetts friend the propriety of 
annexing Cuba, he says blandly, “ Wal now, mister, we 
opine down-east that such an act would call down upon 
our country the wrath of this world and the vengeance 
of the other; and all I can say is, that if our President 
and his Government—and pack of ’em don't make up 
into one old woman I'd own as a relation—commit 
such a blamenation piece of injustice, I'd like to see 
the price of the unhappy niggers in that island paid 
for in blood ten times over, rather than let it fa’l into 
the hands of a parcel of blood-sucking nigger-driving 
Southerners, whose exist I est the’ greatest 
blot upon fair creation. Annex Cuba! No, sirree.” 

But though Colonel Brown considers that it would 
be the height of injustice to annex Canada, he main- 
tains that his Government is bound by every obligation, 
moral and divine, to appropriate Cuba; and he says, 
that the proposal of Spain to emancipate the slaves 
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in that island calls for immediate intervention on the 
part of his Government, upon which he heaps the vilest 
epithets, to ward off a blow which so seriously menaces 
liberty generally, and that glorious institution in par- 
ticular upon which its existence depends. And as he 
delivers himself of these sentiments with great volu- 
bility—for he has extracted bis plug from his left 
cheek to secure greater freedom of utterance, and it is 
firmly clutched between the fingers of his out-stretched 
hand—he glares savagely at the former speaker, winds 
up by calling him a squash-headed, cent-shaving, 
whitlin-o-nothin Yankee, and flips his quid into the 
middle of the street as a mark of supreme contempt. 

The Yankee is cowed for a moment, but informs me, 
in an under-tone, that though to annex Cuba would be 
to commit murder and robbery in their most aggra- 
vated forms, to incite Canadians to rebellion would be 
to perform a holy duty towards an oppressed and en- 
slaved people, and that he hopes to see the day when 
there will not be an acre of the North American con- 
tinent owned by a British subject. 


SIMPLICITY AND FASCINATION, ETC. 


Another American exultingly exclaims,— 


I guess your Victoria would be down upon you pretty 
smart, if you was to come out like that in your country. 
We can speak our minds over here. We can blaspheme 
and profane, and rip and snort, jest as we've a mind 
to; and nobody dar hinder us. Ah! it’s a great 
country.” 

This story reminds us of one told of the 
gallant Colonel Tidy, to whom an American 
said, after expatiating for a long time, with 
national modesty, on the characteristics of the 
two countries, “ You don’t dare d— your 
king; but we may d— our president just as we 
like.” ‘* Well, then, d— your president with 
all my heart,” was the English officer's reply. 

This is an excellent book, and we heartily 
recommend it to our readers. 
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Turee thick octavo volumes, each containing 
more than three hundred closely-printed pages, 
present a formidable appearance to the reader 
of romances; and such is the appearance of 
Miss Beale’s new novel. Nevertheless, when 
the mind is made up, and the reader fairly 
launched, the Simplicity and Fascination, both 
of plot and style, are sure to carry him on to 
the end. 

The novel before us is a very comfortable 
tale, full of quiet, home, Christmas scenes, 
pleasant characters, incidents not over com- 
plicated, and satisfactory results. Jessie Burton 
in the part of Simplicity, and Annabella, her 
sister, the representative of Fascination, lide 
pleasantly through life, though not entirely in 
accordance with the purpose of the writer, nor 
carrying out the moral evidently intended. 
Jessie, the guardian of her orphan sister and 
brothers, the self-devoted and considerate, does 
not meet with a lot so pre-eminently superior to 
her sister as is demanded by the ethics of a 
simple story. Her lover deserts her for her 
sister, and is, in turn, abandoned by the fasci- 
nating Annabella. The latter marries one 
Captain Chatham Michelson, the way being 
smoothed by an opportune gift of money from a 
sympathizing countess, the bridegroom's grand 
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mother; and, although Annabella loses one or 
two children in India, she is happy in the bloom 
of life, in the love of an affectionate husband, and 
the caresses of her eldest son, born in England, 
and of a healthy complexion. Jessie, on the 
contrary, spends her best years in sacrificing 
herself to the good of her fellow-creatures. 
When grey is beginning to streak her head, 
she obtains her reward by marrying her first 
love, reclaimed from his love for Anna- 
bella, a colonel in the Indian service. Pen- 
sioned on the loss of his right arm in an Indian 
war, he kindly bestows his remaining hand on 
the patient and forgiving Jessie. 

The third volume is decidedly the best, the 
concluding scenes being worked more dramatic- 
ally than in its two predecessors. We extract a 
scene of great pathos as a good specimen of Miss 
Beale’s powers. Annabella is returning to Eng- 
land with her only remaining Indian child. The 
little girl is in the last stage of consumption. 
Mrs. Michelson, on embarking, has heard a 
report of her husband's death in a distant battle- 
seene, and her grief is only alleviated by her 
anxiety for the state of her little daughter. 
By the same ship returns Annabella’s lover, 
maimed, sorrowful, and his mind directed to- 
wards higher things :— 
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It was a fine September afternoon, verging upon the 
evening, when our friends were, as usual, upon deck, 
straining their eyes towards the point where England 
was sure to be. ‘The child seemed to have slightly 
amended, and her mother began to express hopes 
that, if she could but reach Fairfield alive, she might 
be spared to her. Nelson dared not to encourage such 
hopes, but strove to turn her mind towards the ne- 
cessity of resignation to the dispensations of a higher 
Power. 

“ How beautiful the sun is, mamma!” said little 
Anna as she gazed upon the sky; “it looks as if it 
was walking down into the sea. What are they doing 
at Fairfield now ?” 

“ Probably gathering in the harvest, my love.” 

Nelson and Anna were side by side, and the remem- 
brance of old harvest-homes at Fairfield suddenly shot 
through them both, and therewith a vision of Jessie, 
the presiding spirit. Nelson seemed to long to pierce 
through that glorious red heaven, to the Fairfield 
beyond it, as did the child, who expressed his thought. 

* If I were in the sun, I would not go down into the 
sea, but I would stop at Fairfield. Ah! what is that, 
mamma? I see something coming between the sun 
and the sea,—far, far away. Is that Fairfield?” 

“Land! land!” shouted a joyful voice from some 
other point of the ship. 

“T have seen Fairfield,” said little Anna, whilst a 
a sudden glow overspread her face; but the excite- 
ment was too much for her, and she was obliged to be 
taken down to the cabin. 

All that night, whilst the gallant ship was making 
rapid progress athwart the dark waters towards that 
“Land of Promise,” the well-beloved England, the 
child was, to all appearance, passing away. She did 
not speak, but lay, as in asoft sleep, scarcely breathing. 
Oh! who shali tell the prayersof that agonized mother? 
Should her child die within sight of land—within a few 
hours’ sail of her brother's home! 

No; those prayers were heard. Even whilst she 
knelt by her child's couch, and seemed to await her 
last breath, Nelson, who had been pacing, half the 
weary night through, upon deck, came to tell her that 
they were sailing on the Thames, and would soon be 
in the docks. 

“Thank God!” was all she said, as she burst into 
a flood of tears. 

The child was aroused, and understood that all was 
right. 

“Don't cry, mamma, we are come to Fairfield,” she 
murmured. 

* > * . 7 

About midnight Jessie was aroused from her painful 
meditations by the wandering words of little Anna. 
She seemed to be either dreaming, or pursuing the 
train of thought begun in a dream. 

“What pretty flowers! let me see the harvest-home, 
mamma. Aunt Jessie, may I feed the pigeons? Where 
are all the rest? I want to see little brother, and 
uncle Pynsent.” 

Jessie, perceiving that she was awake, rang the bell 
for her brother, and went still nearer to her. She put 
out her hand. 

“Fairfield is very pretty; it must be like heaven?” 

Here Pynsent came. 

“ Here is uncle Pynsent, my love,” said Jessie. 

The child smiled. Pynsent felt her pulse, and looked 
steadfastly into her eyes. 

* You had better call Anna,” he said; “ she is sinking. 
I will get her something to take ; but this cannot last.” 

“ Where is uncle Nelson?” asked the sufferer. 

“T will bring him,” replied Pynsent, gently. 

He went into the drawing-room, where Anna was 
asleep on the sofa. 

“Anna,” he said, gently awaking her, “I am afraid 


your little one is worse. She has just awoke, and 
perhaps you had better go to her. It seems a great 
mercy that she should be permitted to come here, does 
it not, my dear sister?” 

“T know—I know what you mean!” shrieked Anna; 
“she is dying—she cannot be saved !” 

“Hush, Anna! All depends on her being kept 
quiet, and having no excitement.” 

Anna threwherself fora moment on her brother's neck. 

“Oh, Pynsent, pity me! I am so wretched—so 
wretched! Lonely, lonely, heart-broken!” 

Pynsent embraced her tenderly. 

“ My own Anna, my dear sister,” he said lovingly, 
‘remember you have brothers and a sister, and a 
beautiful child still left you. For all our sakes try to 
compose yourself.” 

“Mamma, my own mamma!” was heard through 
the folding doors. 

Little Anna had heard her mother weep. Anna went 
to her, and Pynsent went down stairs, whence he re- 
turned with a soothing-draught, and accompanied by 
Nelson. 

Jessie had been giving little Anna food, and was 
seated on the bed, supporting her in her arms, 

Anna was kneeling on the other side. 

“ Uncle,” said the child to Nelson, “TI have got aunt 
Jessie, and I shall go to heaven from Fairfield. Will 
you tell me about the little children and Jesus Christ ?” 

Nelson went to the head of the bed, opposite Jessie ; 
and bending over the child, said slowly, “ Suffer little 
children to come unto me, for of such is the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

“Mamma, may I go to Jesus Christ?” said little 
Anna to her mother, whose hand she held, and who 
in reply could only bury her face in the bed-clothes to 
check her sobs. 

Nelson went on gently whispering to the child of the 
love of Christ for His children, His tender lambs; and 
she, with a quiet smile, leant back on Jessie's shoulder, 
and fell asleep. Was it sleep or death? They could 
not tell. Nelson helped to support her; and thus, 
between Jessie and him, Anna’s child went away from 
this world, and was borne by angels to Him who 
“ gathereth the lambs in his arms.” 


The minor characters are well drawn, and 
deserving of attention. Pynsent Burton, the 
doctor brother, Louisa Colville, and two uncles, 
are well distinguished. The artist brother, and 
Tiny his artist wife, are well described, and 
naturally invested with some dramatic attri- 
butes. ‘There is, however, a total absence of 
counter-interest. We deplore the absence of a 
villain. Mr. Michelson, father of Chatham, is 
only cold and disagreeable, and even he repents; 
while Mrs. Hicks, a depredating housekeeper, 
only becomes villanous towards the end of the 
story, does very little beyond cheating her 
master, and burning some letters during his 
illness. Her evil disposition causes but a 
temporary inconvenience, and evidently did not 
enter into Miss Beale’s original scheme, Mrs. 
Hicks being, at first, represented as rather 
pleasant than otherwise. 

The greatest fault of this novel, as a work of 
art, is the disregard of dramatic balance. The 
story proceeds through three volumes, equal in 
length to at least a dozen by Alexandre Dumas ; 
and there is no reason why it should not pro- 
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ceed for many years longer with sequels and 
continuations equal to those of that mighty 
weaver of interesting tales. The story is too 
even and equal. It has no rise and no fall, and 
we should not feel surprised at the successive 
appearance of separate works, such as ‘‘ Jessie,” 
a continuation of “ Simplicity and Fascination ;" 
“ Annabella,” sequel to “Jessie;” “Chatham 
Michelson,” being the second series; ‘‘ Tiny,” 
and, in fact, a hundred other works, gliding 
one after the other with the creamy smoothness 
of the one before us. 

Miss Beale’s description of Wales, and her 
knowledge of Somersetshire localities, answer 
well to the general tenor of her work ; and her 
apparently personal objections to our course of 
policy in India will meet with the hearty con- 
currence of many of our readers. 


Ir is hardly necessary for us to tell our read- 
ers that Mr. Brooks is a very clever man and 
an accomplished writer All who keep them- 
selves au courant of the passing literature of 
the day know his pleasant, epigrammatic style, 
and recognise his versatile fluency in travels, 
vaudevilles, and weekly newspapers. Accord- 
ingly, when it was known that this untiring au- 
thor had athree volume novel in the press, great 
expectations were raised among the lovers of 
good books, for his name was full of promise. 

We hardly like to say that the promise has 
not been quite fulfilled ; for is not the book full 
of clever sayings ? are aot its pages pétillantes of 
wit? Whereas nine-tenths of the novels of the 
day are equally dull and flippant. Mr. Brooks, 
then, has written a book far superior to the 
general run of circulating-library novels? Un- 
doubtedly he has; but a man of his talents is 
hardly likely to be satisfied with such an achieve- 
ment as this. We presume, at least, that he 
has the laudable ambition to fill a more promi- 
nent place in the Walhalla of literature ; and to 
see his works classed with those of the few 
great writers of prose fiction whose tales we 
are almost loth to call novels,—a good name 
in itself, but dishonoured by its application to 
every sickly story, without plot, invention, or 
character, which corrupts the taste (if not the 
morals) of precocious schoolboys and love-sick 
milliners. 

Such a position Mr. Brooks has hardly won 
for the book before us. Clever as it undoubt- 
edly is, with much excellent writing, with con- 
siderable knowledge of the world, and without 
one particle of dulness, still, as an artistical 
work, it has many grave blemishes and offences 
against taste. These will prevent its taking 
the place in literature which a novel by Mr. 
Brooks ought to take. : 

The story is very complicated. A debauched 
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spendthrift, Mr. Wilmslow, with a charming 
wife and three pretty daughters, is placed in 
possession of a fine estate in Gloucestershire 
(Aspen Court), through the intervention of an 
attorney, Mr. Molesworth, whose confidential 
clerk, Mr. Bernard Carlyon,—the hero of the 
book,—is sent down to Aspen Court to superin- 
tend the installation of the family, and to exer- 
cise a salutary control over Mr. Wilmslow,—as 
ferocious a domestic tyrant, and, consequently, 
as arrant a coward, as ever beat his wife in 
Seven Dials. Mr. Carlyon, in one of his walks 
in the neighbourhood, rescues a young lady from 
some rustic robbers. The young lady is Lilian 
Trevelyan, the representative of the family 
ejected by Mr. Molesworth to make room for 
the Wilmslows. Of course, Mr. Carlyon falls 
in love with her; of course, she reciprocates ; 
and, of course, in the third volume, they 
marry. But there are plenty of difficulties to 
overcome in the second volume, and one or two 
wily enemies to out-general or defeat. The most 
formidable are the Earl of Rookbury and the 
Reverend Cyprian Heywood, a Roman Catholic 
priest. Lord Rookbury is a clever, unprincipled 
old roué, very charming and very gentleman- 
like, very avaricious, and an unblushing liar. 
Mr. Heywood is a Catholic without faith, and a 
Jesuit who laughs at his vows. He is a sort of 
mortal Mephistopheles, with a power of pre- 
science, omniscience, and ubiquity more vrai- 
semblable in a German romance, or in a French 
melo-drama, than in a story purporting to de- 
scribe English life and character in the reign 
of Queen Victoria. The peer, who, for his own 
ends wishes to do good service to Carlyon, per- 
suades Mr. Selwyn, a Cabinet Minister, and one 
of the best-drawn characters in the book, to take 
the young man as his private Secretary. Then 
come plot, intrigue, chicanery of all kinds. 
Lord Rookbury plots against Mr. Heywood ; 
Mr. Molesworth against both; and all three 
mystify Bernard, who has a difficult game to 
play among them all. The fault which we 
have to find with the story is, that it is too 
intricate and perplexing ; and (but this is the 
case very often in actual life) that there seems 
no adequate cause, no perceptible motive, for 
some of the subtlest machinations of the Je- 
suit, or the most daring falsehoods of the no- 
bleman. The frequent episodical chapters, and 
the introduction of an undue quantity of su- 
pernumeraries (to speak theatrically), who have 
nothing whatever to do with the “business” 
of the book, are also, we consider, drawbacks 
to the merit of “ Aspen Court.” Paul Chequer- 
bent is but a ghostly revival of Mr. Dick- 
ens’s Dick Swiveller. Mr. Molesworth’s clerk 
is far less amusing than Miss Sally Brass’s 
assistant ; and, though meant to be more gentle- 
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manly, and made to associate with men of 
fashion, he is, after all, but a poor snob. The 
chapters describing his police-court adventures, 
and Gravesend junketings, with Angela Liv- 
ingstone, a trans-Pontine actress, are in the 
worst possible taste. We are sure that, if Mr. 
Brooks had allowed himself time to “weed” 
and to revise his book, he would never have 
sent to press such vulgar trash. 

The supper-scene at Mrs. Forester’s is still 
more unfit for the pages of an English novel. 
Mrs. Forester, a warmly-described widow, is 
in love with Selwyn, the Secretary of State. 
After the opera, one Saturday night, she invites 
Carlyon, whom she has only once before seen, 
to supper, promising him a pleasant party. No 
one is there, however, but the widow and a 
young protégée, Miss Maynard —a strange 
young lady, who, in the third volume, carries off 
Heywood, the infidel priest, to America, where 
they turn Mormons. 

He played his part well, whipped the trifle called 
talk with an adroit hand, and finding that the slightest 
dash of foreign flavour was not unwelcome to the taste 
of Mrs. Forester, he availed himself of certain Parisian 
recollections which, if indiscreet, he managed discreetly 
enough, and which were quietly appreciated by Lucy 
Forester, and, it must be said, still more evidently 
relished by Mary Maynard. And the little supper 
being perfectly served, and Mrs. Forester’s wine being 
so exquisite that Carlyon wondered who could attend 
to it for her, the party became exceedingly radiant as 
the Sabbath came in. Mrs. Forester lay back in her 
delightful chair, and resting her classic head upon a 
soft little cushion, listened with the most charming 
smile, and retorted without taking the trouble to move 
her eyes from the lamp, while that strange Mary 
Maynard, under some pretence or other, had curled 
herself up in a corner of the couch on which Bernard 
was, and sat in a sort of Oriental attitude which had 
many advantages, not the least being that it enabled 
Carlyon to observe that her foot was exceedingly pretty. 

* 7 * * * 

“Take care of him, Mary,” said she,in a curious 
tone, as she left the room. As the door closed, Ber- 
nard turned to his attractive companion, and found she 
was gazing wistfully at him, with something like pre- 
parations for a cry. What hard creatures men are! 
His thoughts immediately recurred to the wineglass. 

“IT know you think me very strange,” said she, after 
a pause, which he had hardly known how to break. 
And the symptoms of an outbreak became more and 
more evident. But she struggled with her impulse for 
a& moment. 

“Don't make a common -place, civil answer,” she 
said, “or I shall have no patience with you. I know 
your thoughts. You are sitting there despising me as 
hard as youcan. Don't tell me/”—a phrase which 
the young lady seemed to affect. “ Presently you will 
go away, and as you light your cigar in the street you 
will smile and say, ‘ Queer girl that—something wrong.’ 
And to-morrow you will sit down and write to Miss, 
and tell your dearest love that you went out to supper, 
and met the oddest sort of girl, with her dress off her 
shoulders, and bluck hair, not altogether ugly, but 
cracked, you believe ; and then you will make a sketch 
of me for Miss’s amusement, and assure her that she 
has no cause for jealousy. I know—don't—tell—me /” 
And she almost gasped. Bernard compassionately 
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took her hand (avery soft and warm one), and she 
looked up quite piteously. 

“Say you will not write that in your letter,” said 
Mary, in the most earnest and petitioning way. 

‘“‘ Certainly, if you wish it,” said Bernard, not ex- 
actly knowing what else to say. 

“©, I do, I do, so much!” she replied, sobbing. 
“ Will you promise it ?—Will you pledge yourself to it? 
There, [ am sure you will, and—and—” 

It was so evident that she meant to be kissed, by 
way of confirmation of the promise, that there was 
really no appeal; and though, of course, Bernard, 
under existing circumstances, most reluctantly ap- 
proached her lips, he did touch them. And whether 
she had bent too forward in her kneeling position, or 
however else it might happen, a cloud of black curls 
fell upon his cheek, and Mary Maynard into his arms, 
He could hardly look up for a moment or so, but as 


‘her curls fell back from his face, he did, and met 


another gaze. 

“Which is the white Hermitage, young Carlyon?” 
said Mr. Heywood. “Ah! this, I think,” he added, 
quietly filling his glass. 

There is something in all this which reminds 
us painfully of Eugéne’s Sue’s pictures of 
high life in Paris. It is strangely unpleasing 
to our English taste. This Mrs. Forester, thus 
acting a part unfit to name, an unprincipled 
gambler, the harbourer and cruel task-mistress 
of poor Mary Maynard, an unscrupulous tool of 
the Jesuit Heywood, afterwards employed by 
him in a still more disreputable work, marries 
(and without any reformation on her part) the 
high-minded, pious Selwyn, and is chosen by 
Bernard Carlyon to present at court his pure- 
minded wife ! 

Surely Mr. Brooks must see the gross inde- 
licacy of all this. The man who draws such 
bewitching characters of women as Jane Wilms- 
low, little Amy, and the lofty Lilian cannot be 
utterly insensible to all the finer feelings. 

The chapter describing the incarceration of 
the Wilmslows’ girls by Lord Rookbury, in his 
house at Rookton Woods, is certainly as exciting 
as a chapter in Monte Christo, but even more 
improbable. The second title of this book is, 
“A Story of Our Own Time.” We cannot 
quite believe in the existence, now-a-days, in 
England, of such wonderful mechanical contri- 
vances to prevent escape, to facilitate eaves- 
dropping, and to convert the drawing-rooms of a 
country-house into a sénsuous Oriental harem as 
are described as part of the household furni- 
ture of the Earl of Rookbury. Such startling 
improbabilities, not to say anachronisms, greatly 
mar the effectiveness of the book as a descrip- 
tion of modern manners. 

It is more pleasing to read such a scene as 
this, full of truth and tenderness, where the 
two hard men of the world exchange a few 
words of honest sympathy and sorrow for the 
poor mother about to lose her darling child: — 

“TI hope nothing is seriously the matter with poor 
little Amy.” 
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“T fear,” said Lord Rookbury, “that the poor child 
is not long for this world.” 

“What! Amy,” exclaimed Bernard, much shocked. 
“That sunshiny little face!” He stopped to hear 
more. 

“A cloud has come over that sunshine,” said the 
Earl, in a tone of real feeling, “and I doubt whether a 
darker shadow be not approaching faster than is 
believed at Aspen Court. I have seen some sad 
business in my time, Carlyon,” he continued, “ and 
there is not much that I need a physician should tell 
me. But a physician will have to tell a cruel story to 
poor dear Mrs. Wilmslow before long.” 

“Tt will kill Aer,” said Carlyon, in a low voice 
“ She is the best mother in the world, and is devoted 
to all the girls, but little Amy she idolizes.” 

“ And I will tell you why,” said Lord Rookbury, once 
more speaking in the calm voice of one who analyzes 
a subject, but without sympathy. “That child was 
born just as the dream that Henry Wilmslow was any- 
thing but a selfish profligate came to an end. Amy is 
the link between her mother’s happiness and her 
desolation. That link is about to be broken, but 
Mrs. Wilmslow has too strong a sense of duty to let 
her heart break with sorrow.” 

Carlyon listened with much surprise, as Lord Rook- 
bury uttered these sentences. Bernard had never 
heard him give so much proof that he could appreciate 
a woman's nature or her goodness. That evil old man, 
who had walked in his reckless way over the world’s 
best gardens, he had, then, sometimes owned the 
beauty of the flowers he had snatched and cast away, 
More often, perhaps, than the younger man imagined, 

Carlyon accordingly takes down a great London 
doctor, who, having seen Amy, pronounces her 
to be dying rapidly. The cowardly cur, her 
father, listening behind a curtain, hears the sad 
statement without sorrow, but with rage at his 
not being taken into their confidence, and, deter- 
mined that the awful news shall not be broken 
gently to his poor wife, rushes into the garden, 
whither the gentlemen had gone to seek her, 
and tells the terrible truth in his own vicious 
way :— 

Amy had sat down upon a garden-seat. Then Kate, 
to Bernard's surprise, laid her hand on his arm, and 
made a gesture that she must speak to him apart. 
They proceeded a few steps from the rest of the party. 

“ There is no time for more than one word. Is that 
a doctor, and is Amy dying?” 

“ Yes,” said Bernard, 

Her hand clutched upon his arm, and he felt her 
tremble violently, but she mastered her agitation, and 
said, in a hasty and imploring voice, “ Tell mamma— 
you tell her, for God's sake—now.” 

Bernard guessed all, sprang to Mrs. Wilmslow's side, 
and made an imperative sign to Rockbrook, unper- 
ceived by her, that he must instantly make his commu- 
nication. The ready-witted physician understood him, 
and without comprehending the emergency of the 
case, offered his arm to his hostess, with a request that 
she would permit him to say a word or two. Jane, gentle 
as ever, took his arm, though with some surprise, but 
they had scarcely turned from the others when a 
strong hand was laid upon her shoulder, and her 
husband stood among them. He was excited by 
liquor, but in the perfect possession of his faculties, 
and his face, bloated by low debauchery, bore a savage 
expression, which, as it seemed to Carlyon at the 
moment, would have justified him in felling Wilmslow 
to the ground, 

“Ah! I'm in time, I see,” he said, as Jane, in her 
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habitual effort to screen her husband's vices, forced a 
smile, and tried to frame some playful words to help 
him to excuse his rudeness. The smile told him that 
she had not heard the fatal news. 

“One word with you, Mr. Wilmslow,” said Carlyon, 
dashing in as a last chance, for he saw Henry's inten- 
tion. “I have a message to you from Lord Rookbury. 
Just come and hear it—a secret from the ladies.” 

“Tn—deed,” returned Wilmslow, looking at him with 
an insolent scowl. “I'll hear it at my leisure, Mr. 
Secretary Carlyon, Sir. What I have to say, is what 
this gentleman says that a mother ought to hear from 
her husband. I believe those were your words, Sir. I 
was afraid that my daughter might have forestalled 
me.” 

“Take her away,” said Bernard te Rockbrook. 

“ At your peril, Sir,” shouted Wilmslow, seizing his 
wife by the arm. “TI have only to inform you, Mrs. 
Wilmslow,” he said, in a drawling, malicious voice, 
“that this gentleman is a London doctor, brought 
down by that gentleman to see your youngest daughter; 
and his report is that she is dying, and can't live two 
months,” 

All eyes turned to seek Amy, who retained her seat 
at the foot of the old tree, but the mother was the first 
to clasp her in her arms, 

“ 1 knew it,” said Amy, quietly. 
knew it. Oh, yes, I am dying !” 


From that day Wilmslow is a doomed man. 
Molesworth and Carlyon, who never forgive, 
pursue the wretch to his merited destruction. 

The reason given for Molesworth having 
brought about the wretched marriage between 
the brute Wilmslow and the gentle Jane Tracy, 
again reminds us of Eugéne Sue. That a man 
disappointed in winning for himself a woman, 
whom he loves with the strong passions of his 
energetic nature, should plot to consign her to 
the arms of a sot, a villain, and a fool, in order 
that she might never respect her husband, or 
love him, is too melo-dramatic a piece of absurd- 
ity for our sober English taste. 

There is an excellent description of a debate 
in the House of Commons, from which we ex- 
tract the following spirited sketch :— 

He was hardly down when one of the staunchest 
leaders of the Opposition stood at the red box on 
the other side. He confronted the ministers boldly, 
as became the fearless and honest commoner, lord of 
half a county, and with a pedigree few lords can show. 
Lacking the practised composure of the Minister, he 
grew excited, even with the game in his own hands, 
and the broad, hale face reddened up to the roots of 
the silver hair. A fine, kindly old man, that county 
member, and one who would far gladlier have led the 
whole House after one of his foxes, than have hounded 
them on to tear down a Minister, but he thought he 
saw duty, and it had been a way with the men of his 
blood, for eight hundred years, to do it. The House 
rang again with his lusty old voice, as he denounced 
the bad measure and the worse cabinet, and moved 
that the bill be read a second time that day six months. 

The Speaker's eye fell right and left with extreme im- 
partiality, now calling up an energetic barrister, bent on 
a Solicitor-Generalship, and now a wealthy ship-owner, 
strong in well-applied sense, stronger in ill-applied 
aspirates. A professional orator delivered his prepared 
harangue—it did not fit very well, being an answer to 
what had not been said, but was otherwise unex- 
ceptionable — and another gentleman, primed with 
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champagne, let off a “ smart” speech which he had got 
ready for a previous night, but had not been able to 
make —the jokes missed fire certainly, but so they 
would have done at any othertime. Ireland pronounced 
against the Minister, and again enlivened the scene 
by another little internicene war, in which Munster 
seoffed mightily at, and was scoffed at mightily, by Con- 
naught. 

The night wore, and the great guns roared not. 
Timid cries of “ divide” broke out as two or three bores 
successively rose. 

Watching his opportunity, and springing up after 
the very stupidest of these, in order that he might 
snatch and mangle him by way of an opening com- 
pliment to the House (which tolerates bores wonder- 
fully, but rejoices to see them tortured), the great 
Leader of Opposition stood in the battle. A perfect 
and accomplished debater, calmest when apparently 
stormiest, with a studied tone for every taunt, and a 
practised gesture for every jibe. His shaft missed no 
mark, his arm struck no blow short. He appealed to 
ancient principles, to historic names, to the honourable 
traditions of party, to the proud elements of the consti- 
tution, and he urged, in accents alternately sonorous 
and bitter, that for an old principle the advisers of the 
Crown had substituted a Manchester-made expediency ; 
that they read history backwards, as witches read 
prayers, and with the same desire—that of raising a 
destructive fiend; that they had abandoned party 
traditions for disgraceful hucksterings, and that if they 
had hitherto abstained from destroying the constitution, 
it was chiefly because they had hoped to make a better 
bargain by selling it. With these and few other gentle 
imputations, delivered in the most masterly and artistic 
style of which oratory is capable, and with a glowing 
eulogium upon the party with which the speaker was 
advancing to save the country, he concluded one of 
those dashing and deadly philippics, which are a feature 
in Parliamentary history. 

Lilian is a charming heroine; but Bernard 
Carlyon the least loveable of heroes. We were 
at first puzzled to account for our repulsion to 
this young man. He is brave, generous and 
open-handed, courteous to women,—the quali- 
ties, these, of a true hero. Some of the quali- 
ties, granted; but not all. There is no sym- 
pathy in his character, no tenderness, no enthu- 
siasm. He is cold, worldly, and calculating. 
We are never led to suppose that he cares for 
politics or party. Of a sudden we find him the 
active, energetic assistant of a Secretary of 
State, to whom he has been consigned; and we 
cannot help thinking that he is a mere political 
Swiss, who would serve a Secretary of State 
of the opposite party just as strenuously if his 
doing so would advance his prospects. Scep- 
tical in all things, trusting in nothing but his 
own hard sense and unflinching boldness, his 
very love for Lilian Trevelyan savours less of 
tender passion than of a fierce resolve to win 
what such clever schemers as Lord Rookbury, 
Mr. Molesworth (afterwards, and for no earthly 
purpose, discovered to be his father), and Mr, 
Heywood, his priestlyerival, are equally deter- 
mined to withhold from him. ; 

Such a man may be very clever, very suc- 
cessful ; but he will never be much beloved 
even in real life, and is by no means a good 
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hero for a novel. We like a man of truer 
principle, higher purpose, and more generous 
impulses to be the winner of woman's love, and 
the sharer of our own sympathies. 

We take leave of ‘‘ Aspen Court” with mingled 
regret and hope: regret that Mr. Brooks should 
have written no better a book; with hope that 
his next work will be more genial in its tone, 
less improbable in its plot, and more refined in 
its descriptions of life and manners. 


A spook sad, and beautiful, and true as life 
itself. ‘ 
Wonderful and mysterious is the power 
which we denominate genius. An artist with 
a soul for beauty and an eye for colour, with 
well-trained taste and scholarly mind, studies at 
tome, drinks in inspiration at the Hague and 
at Dresden, wanders entranced through the 
Louvre, and comes back to Berners Strect with 
matured judgment, honest enthusiasm, and 
mighty ambition, only to throw away his pencil 
in despair, and to kick down his easel with dis- 
appointment. He loves his art intensely; he 
worships it passionately; he understands it 
thoroughly; but beyond this is a barrier which 
it has not been given him to overpass. Scholar- 
ship, poetry, taste, study, are there; but the 
power which we call genius has been withheld. 
Anon a young girl, who has studied little in 
comparison, and who has had none of his oppor- 
tunities, in a week or two, with a few touches, 
produces a picture before which he kneels with 
the honest homage of an unselfish worshipper, 
and in whose work he recognises the magic 
power which he may never attain save in a 
dream. Why is this? Why, when two artists 
draw portraits of living men, and women, and 
children, is the one only a Lawrence, while the 
other is a Reynolds? Both paint likenesses, as 
Leonardo da Vinci and Benjamin West each drew 
altar-pieces. 

So it is with all art. Half-a-dozen or so of 
authors write books which will live while the 
world lasts; and thousands who are, perhaps, 
cleverer men, toil out their days, and wear out 
their hearts, in longing for a fame which can 
never be theirs. 

“They find their aspirations quenched in tears.” 

Nature is to be so closely imitated that in the 
book we are to see her living reflection. This 
we presume to be the aim and end of every 
writer of fiction—no hard task, surely: the 
people about us, the passions within us, the 
deeds around us, have to be but faithfully de 
scribed. Yet who succeeds? Nature is not so 
easily to be wooed or won ; and in each branch 
of art (which is a faithful copying of nature) 
there are but few great masters; and the secret 
of their success is not known to us. There is no 
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infallible axiom—no royal rule. Each is great 
after his own kind. The rugged majesty of Mil- 
ton and Michael Angelo ; the sweet, solemn sub- 
limity of Raphaelle and Shakspeare; the sensuous 
crimsons of Rubens and Boccaccio; the hearty, 
beautiful truth of Hogarth and Fielding; the 
polished grace of Vandyck and Pope; the half- 
spiritual and half-material saints and heroines of 
Cervantes and Murillo; the gloomy dissections 
of Swift and Spagnuoletto; are all true to nature, 
yet all different. 

To carry on the analogy between canvass- 
painting and word-painting, the book before us, 
written by a new and a great artist, has a cold, 
grey tone. Its only fault is a want of sunlight, 
and absence of bright colour. But, after all, is 
this a fault? Life, to many of us, is thus cold 
and unsunned; and the few short, bright, wintery 
gleams which occasionally light up these pages 
have their types in the scanty beams of joy 
which scarcely last long enough to warm the 
hearts of many a poor Georgy Sandon. 

The heroine whom we have just named is a 
young girl, who, living in a dull, second-rate 
country-house with a commonplace, not unkind, 
uncle, several troublesome first cousins, and a 
rather vicious aunt, engages herself to a young 
naval officer, called Anstruther, who is thus 
described :— 

Nearly one year ago, she had become engaged to 
Captain Anstruther, the man whose letter she was 
about to read. Her uncle and aunt were both on the 
matrimonial side. There was no other special vocation 
for her in view, and this, with all the other little con- 
siderations which generally influence so largely great 
decisions, carried the day. 

Well, she opened her letter—an affectionate, unin- 
teresting composition, with many desires for a speedy 
return, and some particulars as to the society of Cape 
Town, and the customs of the natives. It seemed to 
tell the tale of the writer's character—an upright, 
delicate, finikin handwriting; and, in spite of its 
uprightness, a something wavering and uncertain about 
it: if he had not taken great pains, it would have 
sloped and straggled. 

Like it was to the man, so painstaking and exact in 
small matters, and so undecided and indolent in great 
things. 

He was eager for self-improvement, and always 
embodied the results of his researches into the man- 
ners of the natives, and his observations as to the 
meteorological phenomena of Africa in its contradis- 
tinction to that of Europe, in his letters to Georgy. 
He mentioned also his convictions as to the blessings 
that sound religious knowledge would be to the African 
— and the gratitude which we ought to evince 
at having it ready at home to our hands (or ears and 
hearts, rather). Of love he did not treat much, and 
only had one or two set phrases on the subject, which 
he altered and transposed, but which were originally 
the same: these often recurred just before he signed 
himself, “ Yours most heartily and affectionately.” 

During his absence at sea she goes on a visit 
to a house full of admirably-drawn people, but 
the descriptions of whom we must not pause to 
transcribe, Here she meets a distant cousin, 
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James Erskine by name—clever, accomplished ; 
not as heroes of most novels are clever and 
accomplished, but really a man for his own sex 
to admire, and the other sex to adore. Georgy 
receives attentions with gratitude, and repays 
his friendship with love. But the charming 
man:of the world avows no love for the sea 
captain's fiancée. The party at the country- 
house breaks up; and Georgy goes back to her 
uncle’s dreary home at Grainthorpe, only to 
discover that she does not love Captain Anstru- 
ther, and to declare to her relatives that she 
will not marry him. They scold and rave. She 
is calm and firm, and actually runs away to 
London, to live with another aunt whom she 
dearly loves. Not finding Miss Sparrow in 
town—that lady had gone to Brighton—Georgy 
is invited to stay with Mrs. Erskine. Here her 
love and admiration of talent are quite gratified. 
Clever men, poets, and artists frequent Mrs. 
Erskine’s house ; and Georgy’s exquisite skill in 
music entitles her to rank as one of the chief 
attractions of this delightful society. 

We now come to an important conversation 
between James Erskine and herself :— 


“ Georgy— Miss Sandon, you are not very happy at 
Grainthorpe ?” 

She looked up at him and coloured. “ Tell me, if it 
is not an impertinent question; you were engaged by 
your uncle’s desire, net your own.” 

“No, no, I did it—it was my doing—I wanted to get 
away—lI did it,” she said, rather incoherently. 

“ My child, was it only to get away from Grainthorpe 
that you engaged yourself?” She got up quickly, and 
going to the window, sat down there, and said, “ It was 
very foolish of me; but I shall make myself quite 
happy at Grainthorpe: I am not going to marry at all.” 

“ Not?” 

“No.” 

She did not see him half smile at her effort to 
brave it out unconcernedly. She had never looked so 
childlike as when she uttered that deliberate decision, 
No; and she was too unconcerned to look at him. He 
sat down beside her in the window, and bent very near 
her. He had bent down so once before, and her 
heart beat as it had done once before, by the piano at 
the Grange. There was so much deference, and so 
much gentle respect in his manner, and yet it was so 
calmly assured—it always fascinated and mastered her. 

“Do you love no one, then?” 

He took her hand; but his sentence appeared so 
completely finished, that she drew back, and snatched 
her hand away. It seemed as if he were cross- 
questioning her at pleasure. For one instant he 
looked at her as she crimsoned, and her eyes grew 
angry and full of tears; then he said, quite humbly: 

“Could you ever be my wife? Do you love me 
enough ?” 

She did not lift her eyes, and as if the words were 
very difficult to speak, she said: “ You know I do.” 


But he would never have asked the question if 
his first and real love, who had married a fool, 
and was now a widow, had not, as he thought, 
slighted and insulted him. 

Alas, poor Georgy! the wintry sun only 
warms for an hour or two; and then how cold, 
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and cheerless, and miserable are the remaining 
years of life ! 

Again she and James are in a country-house. 
Their engagement is a secret to all; and Con- 
stance Everett, who has had a fall, and is 
confined to her bed, makes a confidante of 
Georgy Sandon, and tells her the most terrible 
of truths. 

When she had stood by the bed for a moment or 
two, she went softly back to her own room, and to her 
thoughts. She loved him so that she durst not con- 
sider how great that love was: she had best draw back 
from such considerations now. How few days she had 
been with him in reality, how many she had passed in 
thought ! 

Now, one had stepped down before her and taken 
from her the waters of life—done it so lightly, so 
carelessly. No existence hung for her upon the gain. 
Why had she taken that? Could there be no exchange? 
—Would no anguish wring it from each one's appointed 
destiny ?—She could never know one such hour as this. 
—Let her have all—all the pride and glory of life—but 
not the lover—no, not that, and she whispered to her- 
self, “No, not that,” as if there were some saving 
help in the intensity of her volition. 

What was partly the truth sneered back at her 
terribly, increased by the retrospect. He had not 
loved her; but she him. She fancied that every look 
and word on her part had declared. The meaning and 
appearance of a thousand things suddenly changed— 
and her morbid fancy charged her with much that had 
never been committed. 

Go back, fool! and look at her again as she lies 
asleep !—She will be his wife—not you! 

Yours was a selfish, reckless passion ;—unasked, 
unsought: you first rushed into it, and for long you 
forgot that there was other suffering but yours in the 
world.— Remember it now, and bear yours as you may. 


Georgy is a true woman, and a heroine in the 
high sense of the word. Mark how a woman 
can love, and how a man can accept her 
sacrifice :— 

“Mr. Erskine,” said she abruptly, when breakfast 
was ended,“ will you come—I mean? I want to speak 
to you for a few minutes.” 

“ Yes, I will come wherever you please.” 

She walked up stairs to Mrs. Lewis's sitting-room, 
and he followed her. When they were there, her heart 
sank, and she was startled at her own rashness; she 
knew neither what to say nor do. 

“Well, what is it?” he asked. 

She hesitated for a moment: James seemed already 
gone; and when she had spoken, he, as he stood there, 
would be lost to her for ever. 

“Tt was about you, nut about myself, that I wanted 
to speak. I do not think you are very happy; but I 
am glad that Mrs. Everett's letter, which ought to have 
reached you long ago, has done so now.” 

“ What do you mean?” he asked stiffly. 

“T mean that you have had a misunderstanding 
with Mrs. Everett ; it has been cleared up now, I think, 
and almost too late.” 

If she had been playing a game, she could perhaps 
have attached him more closely to her; for he was too 
proud, too honourable, not to recoil from all idea of 


catching at her words to free himself. 
* > * . . * 
“ Georgy, youare mad! This is your doing, not mine.” 
** And I am right to do it,” she said, softly. “I will 
not own that I am wrong, till you dare tell me that 
you have never loved Mrs. Everett.” 
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They had changed places now; and she, in her self- 
possession, was stronger for the moment. “Tell me, 
if you do not mind the question, what had Mrs. Everett 
misunderstood you about ?” 

“Only that I had remonstrated with her on an 
imprudent acquaintance; and after an angry letter 
which I received from her, I never heard again.” 

“And you have loved her for long—very long, I 
know.” 

He did not deny the assertion, but stood half inclined 
to speak, and yet uncertain. 

, “ + es bye,” said she, gravely; and she held out her 
rand, 

“No; it is too soon to say good bye.” 

“T do not think so: we must say that sooner or later, 
and it had better be now.” 

“No, Georgy, you must let me talk to you again 
about this: I will come back soon,—I must talk to 
you;” and he left the room. 

“Georgy, it is you who are good, tender, and 
thoughtful for me, far beyond what I deserve.—Thank 
you!” he said, kissing both her hands, 

Thank you!—He had said it, and had accepted her 
renunciation. 

* Good bye, James !” 

James Erskine was not gloomy, or satirical, or 
romantic, according to one modern type of the hero. 
And he wgs not, you will say, as deeply enthusiastic, or 
as indifferent to this world’s prosperity, as some higher 
natures are. He had not the glaring faults which 
sometimes (not always) distinguish these; but he had 
not their excellencies: he was no hero—not one of 
these people here described were—only one of the most 
loveable beings who have ever walked through life. It 
was a strange chance that had made these two meet, 
and strangely had Georgy’s tenacious nature clung to 
him. 

Morally and intellectually he had first roused life in 
her; and every fault, every weakness (if he had such), 
was but another link to him. It was not possible that 
Georgy could have been to him the hundredth part of 
all this; and he did love Constance: it was at once his 
condemnation and his excuse. 


After a time she does that which novel readers 
will not pardon ; but which those who study such 
natures as hers will see she must do. She 
marries her old lover, because her uncle has 
ruined him by speculating with his money ; and 
she is now an heiress. 

Three years after quiet, dull Mrs. Anstruther’s 
marriage, her friends congratulated her upon the 
prospect of soon having a child to care for, and to 
brighten up her home. 

That time came, but a week after she and her baby 
were both buried; and in the house there was all the 
usual suppressed bustle, and the real grief too, that 
should belong to a funeral. 

She was dead, and that wasted life was at an end, 

She had been twice mistaken: first in loving that in- 
fatuated love of hers, and then in her marriage. Many 
more years must have passed before any one could 
sufficiently have recovered to have entered upon such 
a union, and she perhaps never could. 


One more sad, exquisite touch of nature, and 
we have done :— 

Once in Mr. Erskine's house, long after his marriage, 
a fair-haired little girl came running to her father to 
beg to go out with him, and to show what her mother 
had just brought out of her treasure-box and given her. 
It was a heart and cross of massed turquoise, and as 
he bent down to see “the beautiful thing,” a vision 
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came quickly across him of the room where he had 
given it, and of a wistful, loving face which looked up 
at him. It was a sad recollection, and he took the 
child’s hand, and pressed her close to him to dispel it. 
He was not much changed in appearance; only he 
smiled seldomer, and his manner was sometimes rather 
sareastic, which formerly it never was. He had re- 
membered her, more perhaps than any one knew of; 
many a time he had thought of her as she was that 
night, and oftener still as he had seen her as she was 
that morning when he saw her for the last time, and 
she had turned quietly away; and her low tone, “ Yes, 
James,” came back to him: he had never heard her 
voice again, but he remembered it well. 

Those who knew him said that he had grown older 
in heart of late years. He was a tender father, and 
already was looking forward in thought to what his 
children might be to him. It was early, perhaps, for a 
man still young to be looking forward so directly to his 
children. 

. . * > al * 

His eye fell mechanically upon the church where the 
woman who had loved him best was buried. Forgive 
her! you who are wiser and stronger: if she had loved 
too much, she had suffered yet more before she found 
her rest. 

He had grown great now—she had never, from the 
moment when she had first seen him, dougted that it 
was to beso. Was he not great already, if the world 
could only see it? And she had crowned him with that 
halo of glory, which a woman throws around the man 
whom she reverences. He shall rise; but she ignores 
all the recognised means by which he must make his 
way amongst his fellows, and immediately dreams for 
him a crown. Her certainty was to be realized: only 
she who had known it was not there to watch the man 
of genius. 

There is a wondrous equality here if we did but 
know it. He had gained his desire, and she had lost 
hers—and there was no great difference between them 
now. As he stood there, with his noble head bent 
somewhat down, and his eyes fixed upon the building, 
which he did not see, a stranger might have said that, 
if any could have afforded a justification for that 
passion with which he had been worshipped, he did so; 
and it is seldom that we can look coldly upon another, 
and see there the excuse for such an infatuation. 

We are all revenged some day; and she, if she had 
ever desired it, had found hers now. 


Will not our readers agree with us that “ A 
Lost Love” is written by a woman of true 
genius? The masculine pseudonym on the title- 
page does not deceive us. No man could write 
a book like this. And now poor Currer Bell is 
gone we know of no woman who can write so 
strongly. Georgy Sandon is nearly as powerfully, 
and much more pleasantly, drawn a character 
than Jane Eyre. Jane Eyre’s intensity, and 
heroism, and self-devotion are all here; but 
the coarseness which marred the beauty of that 
strange tale has no counterpart in “A Lost 
Love.” Here “ all is pure womanly.” 


A very fair average novel. The story is artisti- 
cally put together, the characters really well 
drawn, and the plot interesting. 

A Mr. Basset, a‘ well to do” merchant in 
the city, is ruined through the heedlessness of 
his son Charles, who omits to pay into an in- 
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surance company the annual premium due from 
his father on the very day before the warehouses 
containing all the property are burned to the 
ground. The young man, shocked at the con- 
sequences of his carelessness, takes orders, and 
proceeds to India as a missionary. His father 
goes down to the country, where a house is 
placed at his disposal by his solicitor, Mr. In- 
gelby, to whom is eventually married his eldest 
daughter Amelia—abandoned bya prudent young 
lover as soon as her dowry was consumed in the 
disastrous conflagration. 

Mr. Basset’s other son, Norman, also a clergy- 
man, but with his sphere of duty in England, is 
the hero of the book. His cousin, Florence 
Gilmour, is the heroine. Her father, Major 
Gilmour, a veteran roué, has been under great 
pecuniary obligations to the Bassets in the days 
of their prosperity, but now shuns and insults 
them in their adversity. He insists on the 
marriage of his daughter with a Captain Romer, 
a gambler and a debauchée, with as little for- 
tune as character, but with considerable expecta- 
tions from his uncle, Lord Merrington. Of 
course she refuses. Her father discards her, 
leaves her in England penniless, and sets out 
for India in search of an illegitimate daughter, 
whom he intends to adopt. He finds that this 
child had perished long since of her mother's 
neglect. He is rescued in one of his journeys 
from a party of Thugs by the missionary, Charles 
Basset, returns to England, and gives his 
consent to his daughter’s marriage with Norman 
Basset. 

There are some good passages in this book, 
particularly that iv which Mr. Compton, an 
Americanized Englishman, comes back to claim 
his daughter, living in irksome bondage with 
a vulgar old aunt. 

Charles Basset’s return home is also touch- 
ingly told; and the old gentleman’s delight 
is well described at discovering that his favourite 
volumes (some letters which were published 
on Indian affairs) are the production of his 
long-lost son. 

We must, in conclusion, take leave to inform 
Miss Corner, that if, as she tells us, the officers 
of the 19th Regiment introduce a member of 
their mess to ladies as “ Ensign Cleverton,” 
they are the only officers in Her Majesty's 
service who adopt that strange form of address. 
She would do well, therefore, to eschew it, if in 
her next volume she should present us a young 
subaltern belonging to some other corps in the 
British army. 


GiLBert MAssENGER is the nephew of a puri- 
tanical spinster. She resides in Ashton-le-Forde, 
a slow, plodding country town. Her mind is 
hard, in affection and in wrath, fanatic in resolu- 
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tion, Calvinistically sour. She turns her nephew 
from her house on his refusal to obey her will in 
adopting the church as his profession. 

Yet Gertrude Massenger has in youth loved 
and been loved in return. She has been one of 
the two rival beauties of Ashton-le-Forde, and 
in girlhood the betrothed of William Grahame, 
whom she rejected. 

At school, Gilbert Massenger is known as the 
Manof Lron. His mind was hardened as his frame. 
With a slight effort he eclipses all his fellows, and 
in attainments, though not in popularity, Noel 
Forester, the son of a neighbouring squire, and 
of her who had scorned the suit of his school- 
master, Dr. Grahame, the brother of William. 


A gloomy inner life Gilbert Massenger’s was: 
thoughts dark, bitter, and earthy, began to creep over 
his heart. The red sunset faded; it seemed as if 
heaven's golden gate were closed against him as his 
soul pressed towards it; as the sky gradually darkened 
a strange sickness seemed to fall upon him; a mist 
obscured his brain. 

“ What is there in life worth the pains of winning?” 
thought he: “ would that it were ended at once, but 
for that shrouded hereafter! Hereafter? Perhaps 
even that is only a human coinage! How can we be 
certain that there is a heaven to win, or a hell to avoid? 
They may be tales to frighten children with ; but if—” 

He paused upon that “if,” and looked towards the 
river. Only Forester and another boy remained in the 
water ; the rest were preparing to return to the town. 
Suddenly, whilst he watched, Forester flung up his 
arms, uttered a shrill cry, and sank; the other lad, 
terrified, instantly swam to the shore; but Gilbert, 
stripping off only his jacket, was in a moment in the 
stream, and striking out to where his rival went down. 
Noel rose the first time several yards off, and before 
the other could seize him the water again closed darkly 
over his head. Calculating for the rate the water ran 
at, Gilbert, the second time, succeeded in grasping him 
by the hair as he came to the surface; and keeping 
a head above water drew him to shore, but apparently 

ead. 

Immediately the accident occurred some of the boys 
ran to a house near for help; others stood looking on 
helplessly, and as Gilbert laid their comrade on the 
grass, they drew back as if affrighted. 

“ What’s to be done?” asked Massenger. Nobody 
undertook to reply, so he once more lifted Noel in his 
arms, and prepared to carry him to the nearest dwelling, 
which happened to be the vicarage. As he approached 
the wicket-gate with his burthen, two lads issued there- 
from, followed by the clergyman and a matronly lady, 
his wife, who was instant in all kind offices for the 
unfortunate boy. Providentially, a surgeon from Ash- 
ton was at the moment at the vicarage; and after 
some very anxious hours, Noel Forester again opened 
his conscious eyes upon the world. In the interim, 
Doctor Grahame had been sent for, and the boys, 
except Massenger, had returned to their homes; he 
lingered about the passages of the house, a prey to 
the strangest and most contradictory sensations. 
Scalding tears brimmed his eyes, and overflowed as 
he looked on the ashen face of his envied rival; he 
would, at the time, have drained his heart of its life- 
blood to bring back the ruddy flush to Noel’s cheek. 
Ah! this death, how awful is it when its aspect can 
wipe off so many old scores of wrong and irritation ! 

Gilbert could have shouted with joy when the doctor 
came out of the room saying, in a calm, professional 
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voice, “ He'll do now; with common care he'll pull 
through.” 


Gilbert, on leaving his aunt’s roof, meets 
many trials. Undaunted, he assumes the pick 
of the labourer. Yet he makes friends, and 
rises in life. 

He comes across William Grahame, and en- 
gages the affections of Helen Leigh, his niece. 
Noel Forester retires from the field. 

But Gilbert does not long enjoy his happiness. 
His aunt dies, and her secret. is fully revealed. 
In his family lurks thé taint of beeline’ mad- 
ness. For that reason had Gertrude abandoned, 
on the eve of her wedding, her lover, William 
Grahame. For the same reason Gilbert aban- 
dons Helen. He goes to the new world, and 
there dwells a score of years with an atheistical 
companion. 

At length he returns to find Helen the wife 
of Noel Forester, the mother of a blooming 
brood. 


About midway between Ashton-le-Forde and Lang- 
hope Tower, there is a little nest of a house built of 
gray stone, and clustered about with flowers. There 
live Uncle Gilbert and Mittie, and the dogs. A sort of 
universal Uncle Gilbert he is; all the children have 
adopted him. They love his brown face; they are not 
frightened at his great beard; they pat the one and 
pull the other ; they climb on his knees, and demand 
stories, with all the natural selfishness and audacity of 
youth. . 

Often there rides up to his gate, on a little brown 
pony, a vision of the Deepdell Helen; she is his 
choice pet, his supreme favourite. She borrows his 
books—of which he has many now, some, perhaps, 
selected with a view to her; she culls his finest roses, 
and is firm friends with Bruno and Mignon, who 
patronize and protect her as if sharing their master’s 
partiality, and understanding why she is preferred 
before the rest. 

The young sailor, too, is often at Moor Cottage; for 
nobody loves a story of wild adventure more than he. 
An immense admiration has he conceived for Uncle 
Gilbert; whose name is wrought up into dimly re- 
membered nursery-stories, and for whom his mother 
had taught him to pray as a child, saying, “ Pray God 
bless papa and mamma, brothers and sisters, Uncle 
Tom and Uncle William. Pray God bless Uncle Gilbert 
Massenger, and keep him from harm, for Jesus Christ’s 
sake. Amen.’ And so Uncle Gilbert, who saved his 
papa’s life, and did other great but unknown deeds, is 
a hero to young Willie; he does not quite understand 
the relationship, but he is proud to belong to him in 
any sort, and contemplates him with a reverent affec- 
tion which time will searcely diminish. 

The Doctor and his brother William, also, are to be 
found at the cottage frequently, and Gilbert himself is 
no rare guest in the Polyglot Parlour, 

- * - 7 . . 

Yet on his brow is no repining, in his eye no gloom, 
on his lip neither despondence nor complaint. He 
bears up with brave, honest, faithful soul. Having put 
his hand to the plough, let what sorrow will turn up in 
the furrows, he will not look back ; he looks up instead, 
and there sees, afar off, what shall satisfy him. 

At his elbow lies the old well-worn Bible; he takes 
it presently and reads; then the empty room, the 
solitary hearth, are forgotten. Soon it is too dark to 
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trace the print; he steps out upon the little lawn and 
goes down to the gate; thence he watches the moon 
rise over Langhope woods, and as it rides up into 
heaven he remembers a long-past scene at Norwood ; 
a wet night, a changeful night, when he had questioned 
eagerly of the future and tried to see an omen jn the 
clouds. 

* Yes,” said he alowd, “the light is enough for me, 
the light is enough for me. God,I thank thee that 
though earth’s joys are withheld from me, thou hast 
given me thy Peace within.” 

Thus ends this novel, equally admirable 
in moral and in workmanship. There is an 
inexpressible power about Holme Lee, an 
inexplicable, though painful, fascination. He 
has, from the first, given the promise of great 
things, a promise he bids fair to realize. His 
principal fault is a tendency to describe the dark 
side of nature ; not so much in the development 
of character as in the drift of incidents. The 
author would avoid the semblance, while clinging 
to the reality, of cynicism; otherwise, why 
should the superficial and inert Forester reap 
the rewards of life—a happy home, a loving 
wife, and success, social and political—while for 
the earnest, straightforward Gilbert, from the 
cradle to the grave, there is nothing but solitude 
and gloom? On faults, however, we are reluc- 
tant to dwell, and the more especially as they 
are of a nature likely to diminish in proportion 
to the author’s increase in practice and ex- 
perience. 


Mucn originality or unwonted depth of 
thought must not be looked for in our next 
novel, “The Next-door Neighbours,”—which 
belongs to the old orthodox Rosa Matilda 
school—all the amiable peculiarities of which 
sect are rigidly adhered to. The reader is 
frequently and lengthily apostrophized as 
thou. ‘There are the requisite number of 
questions addressed to no one in particular, 
beginning, “Ah, who?” “ What felicity on 
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earth ?” &c. Philanthropic gentlemen harangue 
their cooks and butlers as, “‘ My valued domes- 
tics;” and a rather undue proportion of the 
piety peculiar to this class of romance pervades 
its pages. 

The story is not badly contrived, and some 
of the characters are cleverly enough sketched. 
The authoress shows so strong a sense of 
humour in her sketches of Lady Frant and her 
family, the vulgarities of the Thompsons, and 
the unlucky dinner at Lord Henry Vernon's 
lodgings, that we are surprised at her not 
perceiving how ludicrous are her own stilted 
phrases—how vapid her pompous reflections. 
Her comic scenes and characters are by far the 
best. The courtship of Lord Foyle by Lady 
Elizabeth Curran is capital, for instance; but 
her good people are dull and uninteresting. 
Old Mr. Somerset is a twaddling old philanthro- 
pist; and even the peerless Marie, who is com- 
pared to an angel in every half-page, is so very 
meek and forgiving, and prays for her enemies 
so very loudly on all occasions, that we cannot 
help feeling that her stupidity is at least equal 
to her amiability. 

The idea is not bad of showing us, in the 
third volume, how unhappy, with boundless 
riches, are the husband and wife, who were so 
loving and trusting, with poverty, in the first 
two. The generous bridegroom, who longed for 
wealth to bestow on young lovers whom want of 
money kept apart, and to purchase companies 
for needy lieutenants, has become suspicious 
and over-thrifty. The devoted wife has learned 
to talk of “‘her rights,” and to show caprice and 
temper. 

This is true and clever enough, and so are 
many other descriptions in ‘“‘ Next-door Neigh- 
bours,” but they are marred by the fade, conven- 
tional, circulating-library style in which they 
are written. 








MISCELLANEOUS NOTICE. 


A Handbook to the Marine Aquarium; containing 
Practical Instructions for Constructing, Stocking, and 
maintaining a Tank, and for collecting Plants and 
Animals, by Philip Henry Gosse. J. Van Voorst, 
London, 1855.—The old-fashioned ornament of two 
gold-fish in a globe is becoming so generally dis- 
pensed with, in favour of a more numerous and in- 
teresting collection of objects in a vase or tank of sea- 
water, that a few rules and suggestions on the subject 
of preserving them in a healthy condition, from the 
pen of one of the most experienced keepers of marine 
animals, are now very acceptable. The instructions 
contained in this little book are simple, and quite 
sufficient to enable any one who attends to them to 
succeed in keeping alive many curious creatures, 


To obviate the difficulty of obtaining water from the 
sea, Mr. Gosse has invented a mixture of dry salts, which, 
when dissolved in a certain quantity of river-water, will 
form a fluid possessing many of the properties of sea- 
water, and capable of keeping many marine animals 
alive, as Mr. Gosse has proved by seventeen months’ 
experience. He does not appear to be aware that 
Messrs. Brew and Schweitzer, of Brighton, sell “marine 
salts,” obtained by evaporation from the sea; and that 
a solution of them in river or rain-water contains the 
whole of the component parts in the exact proportion 
in which they exist in the sea-water of the English 
Channel. If we were crabs, or periwinkles, we fancy 
we should like this better than Mr, Gosse’s mixture of 
* salt” and “ Epsom Salts,” 
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Les Fermiers-Généraux. 


Tuts is the first volume of a forthcoming series, 
intended to comprise a full history of great 
financial operations, banks, exchanges, loans, 
industrial companies, &c.; but, if we are doomed 
to find ourselves as thoroughly at issue with 
him on the subject of those about to make their 
appearance, as we are in respect to this opening 
essay, we shall regard their entrance upon the 
field with no great complacency. Never has it 
been our misfortune so diametrically to differ 
from any author with whom we have come 
critically in contact. His intense love and ad- 
miration for his “‘ Fermiers-Généraux,” one and 
all, individually and collectively, carries him most 
lamentably out of bounds, even to the extent of 
representing not only their luxury, prodigality, 
and selfishness, but their degrading vices, as 
worthy of unmitigated praise. We verily 
believe, that had he lived on the banks of the 
Nile in the time of Pharaoh, he would have 
hailed with satisfaction the plagues of Egypt, 
and been especially delighted with the swarms 
of locusts which devoured every green thing, 
for they were undoubtedly the anti-types of his 
well-beloved Farmers-General. He seems, in- 
deed, to apprehend that his book will take 
the public somewhat by surprise, and that he 
is wielding the cudgels in defence of a set of 
men whom, hitherto, all the world have con- 
demned, and will still condemn, despite M. 
Capefigue’s boldness in standing up for them. 
He is, however, for the present, much at ease 
with himself, as appears by the preface, wherein 
he, in dignified attitude, abjures all connexion 
and sympathy with those authors who meanly 
chime in with the prejudices of their readers, 
for the sake of gaining public favour. 


“But why,” he satirically asks, “should writers be 
forced out of received notions? Itis so very pleasant to 
remain in them; it avoids all trouble; flatters one’s 
friends, and opens the door to literary fortune. When 
an author undertakes the amiable task of embroidering 
with graceful arabesques generally-accepted systems 
and opinions, he is well-received everywhere ; he is 
proclaimed a writer of taste; a fine, delicate observer. 
He enchants every one, because he never interferes 
with an established idea.” 


M. Capefigue takes care to let us know, at the 
outset, that he is not one of this subservient, 
sneaking tribe. He, on his part, regards with 
contempt those from whom he differs, though 


Par M. Caprricur. 


Paris ; D’Amyot. 


he expresses that feeling as politely as he 
can :— 

Il me semble déja voir cette école d’économistes 
remuants, ou candides traiter ce sujet du haut de son 
dédain. Qu’est-ce-que les fermiers-généraux? des mal- 
tétiers ignorants, des sensualistes hébétes, des vampires 
gorgés du sang des peuples. L’auteur du présent 
livre est accoutumé 4 entendre toutes ces grossiéres 
vulgarités gronder autour de ses volumes; et il n’en 
veut pas le moins du monde 4 ceux qui s‘indignent 
contre quelques idées qui sont acceptées un peu plus tét, 
un peu plus tard. 

In the enthusiasm with which he runs his 
tilt in the cause of his protegés, Mons. Capefigue 
seems to have overlooked the fact, that the 
ancients as well as the moderns are guilty of 
these ‘ grossiéres vulgarités,” which excite his 
ire. Throughout the New Testament history 
the publicans are invariably included in the 
category with sinners, excepting only the 
evangelist St. Matthew, whose resistance to 
temptations under which all his fraternity sunk 
was, probably, one of the virtues that induced 
our Lord to call him as an apostle. Cicero, in 
one of his epistles to Atticus, assures his friend, 
that so far as his influence or authority extended, 
he would see that the publicans did not exercise 
their rapacity upon any one “ Efficio ne cui molesti 
siut hi publicani.” Again, in his oration against 
Verres, who had grossly abused his government 
of Sicily, and exacted illegally large sums from 
the people, he satirically remarks, that the 
publicans must be highly indignant at his pro- 
ceedings, and would infallibly condemn him 
were they his judges ‘‘ Certe huic homini nulla 
spes salutis esset si publicani judicarent.” Dion 
tells us that Cesar saw the necessity of de- 
priving the publicans, or farmers-general of the 
Asiatic provinces, of their offices, and introducing 
a less oppressive system of taxation. ‘Tacitus, 
in like manner, records that when Augustus 
obtained possession of Achaia and Macedonia 
he at once relieved the inbabitants from a 
similar incubus, which had till then weighed 
them down. To the same historian we are 
indebted for the knowledge of the decrees issued 
by Nero in his better days, that the laws against 
publicans, till then kept secret, shall be pub- 
lished, in order that all oppressed might avail 
themselves of them; that a pretor should be 
appointed in each province for redress of griey- 
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ances in this respect ; that all illegal exactions 
should be put a stop to; and that the ships of 
merchants should be exempt from all dues, It 
was also in his youthful days, and while under 
the guidance of Seneca, that, deeply affected by 
the complaints of the people,—‘ immodestiam 
publicanorum arguentis,”"—he debated within 
himself whether the taxation thus oppressively 
levied should not be altogether remitted ; and, 
having determined to bestow that incomparable 
gift on the human race—‘ idque pulcherrimum 
donum generi mortalium daret "—he submitted 
a proposal to the Senate to that effect. Mons. 
Capefigue seems to have had an inkling of this 
wondrously generous intention of the emperor, 
but is wholly mistaken as to its results. 

Les Romains ne connaissaient pas d’autre mode de 
perception de l'imp4t que la ferme ; Ja haine était pro- 
fonde contre les publicains, fermiers des déniers pub- 
lics, qui acquéraient de grandes fortunes. L'Etat 
quelquefois les faisait ranconner. _Néron, ce dictateur 
démocratique, les supprima pour plaire au peuple. I! 
n'y eut plus d'impéts. 

According, then, to Mons. Capefigue, all taxes 
were abolished throughout the Roman Empire. 
Strange that he should not have set himself to 
consider whether this was a probable consumma- 
tion, how the government would be carried on 
under such circumstances, or, at least, just 
taken a peep at the original to satisfy himself 
on this point. As it is, in the case Capefigue 
versus Tacitus, we feel bound to give judgment 
for the latter, who had better opportunities of 
knowing the truth than his impugner, and who 
informs us that the senators, after paying him 
very handsome compliments on his ‘‘ magnitu- 
dine animi,” restrained his headlong impulse, 
“ attinuere impetum ejus,” by teaching him that 
the decease of the Empire would be the in- 
evitable consequence, if the food by which the 
respublica was sustained should be so seriously 
dimimished. They then proceeded to declare 
their conviction, that the cupidity of the 
publicans must be opposed and thwarted with- 
out delay; for that, if it were suffered to con- 
tinue without remonstrance, advantage would 
be taken of their supineness, and the evil be 
still further aggravated. Thus all ancient 
testimony, including the Bible, supports the 
opinion of the present day against M. Cape- 
figue’s dear friends. Throughout all history, 
indeed, we find one only Farmer-General whose 
name can be associated with St. Matthew in 
not abusing his trust. Suetonius relates, in his 
life of Vespasian, that Sabinus, the father of 
that emperor, discharged the duties of Farmer- 
General in Asia so disinterestedly and honourably, 
that statues were erected to him in most of the 
cities under his jurisdiction, with the inserip- 
tion, KaAws TeAwrneart:, ** To him who has honestly 


filled the office of Publican.” Mons, Oapefigue 
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however, strange to say, instead of confining his 
admiration to these two, ignores them both, and, 
setting each and every Fermier-Général or Sur- 
intendant de Finance, as the case may be, on an 
altar, pays homage to him as to a god. No, 
by the way,—we are wrong in this compre- 
hensive statement. There is one exception in 
his list of deities, one demon among them ; 
and whom thinkest thou, reader, is thus de- 
nounced? We defy thee to guess it, wast thou 
to live a hundred years, and be diligently search- 
ing history every day throughout that period. 
Stand, then, aghast when we pronounce the 
name of Sully, the nobly independent and high- 
minded minister of Henry the Great! Yes, it 
is even upon him that Mons. Capefigue heaps 
his vituperations, and whom he depicts in every 
odious colouring that malice can suggest. And 
why? Because Sully was a staunch and con- 
sistent member of the Reformed Church. 
Hine ille lachryme! Hence all this calumny 
and perversion of facts. It is lamentable that 
under the influence of Romanism the vision 
should be so distorted; and we are loth to 
believe that many such examples could be 
pointed out. Mais voyons un peu what he has 
to allege against the great man he has selected 
for his victim. In the first place, quoth he :— 

Maximilien Béthune, Duc de Sully, fut l’esprit le 
plus opposé a celui de Zameti et du Marquis dO. 
[We shall hear more of these gentry presently.} Chez 
le Due de Sully point de conceptions hardies, ni 
d'élégance, ni de luxe; c'est la féodalité huguenote a 
la téte des finances de Henri IV. 

In order to depreciate Sully, Mons. Capefigue 
finds its necessary to indite a new code of 
morals, and to represent indulgence in luxury 
as the result of bold conceptions. Again :— 

Au point de vue économiste et financier, on peut 
considerer Sully comme le terre a terre des idées de 
l'épargne: grossir sa bourse a force d'y mettre des 
écus ; quelle intelligence pour savoir cela! Avide et 
avare, il commence A s’enrichir par le commerce des 
chevaux, qu'il achéte bon marché en Allemagne pour 
les revendre cher a l'armée méridionale de Gascogne 
commandée par Henri de Béarn; Sully avoue que ces 
premiers bénéfices furent la source de sa fortune. 

So Sully’s genius was confined to the most 
grovelling notions of parsimony! ‘The value of 
this charge may be estimated by the proved 
falsity of that which follows. M. Capefigue 
accuses him of trafficking in horses for the sole 
purpose of gain and affirms that Sully himself 
acknowledges the profits thus acquired to have 
been the source of lis fortune. The statement, 
short as it is, may be shown to contain almost 
as many perversions as words, by Sully'’s simple 
and straightforward account of the matter in 
his Memoirs, bearing truth upon the face of it. 

After an amusing picture of the difficulty he 
had in deciding between two ladies, Madame de 
St. Mesmiu and Madame de Courtenay, and 
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his sudden impulse in selecting the latter and 
marrying her, he goes on :— 

The tenderness and assiduity due to an amiable bride 
detained me in Rosny this whole year (1583), amidst 
rural employments, exercises, and diversions. The 
country, to those whose time has been divided between 
the court and the field, is generally an occasion of 
double expense ; but it affords many resources to a 
man who knows that good economy supplies the place 
of great riches, My taste for fine horses, which I had 
cultivated merely for my pleasure, was not a useless 
part of this domestic economy. I kept jockeys in my 
service, whom I sent to buy horses in foreign countries, 
where they were cheap, and sold them in Gascony, at 
the King of Navarre’s Court, where I never failed 
to obtain large sums for them, I remember to have 
sold, amongst others, a silver-roan horse to the Viscount 
de Chartres for 600 crowns, which cost me but forty. 
The tapestry adorning the hall of Sully, and represent. 
ing the labours of Hercules, came from M, de Nemours, 
who paid me with that for a fine Spanish horse, valued 
at 1,200 crowns, 

It is clear from this that Sully did not de- 
grade himself, as M. Capefigue would insinuate, 
to a mere horse-dealer, but merely did a little 
business, par parenthése, in horseflesh with 
sporting-men and connoisseurs like himself; re- 
ceiving sometimes payment in kind, of a 
character to show that he was not callous to 
the beauties of art, as our author pretends. 
Moreover, there is not a syllable in the Memoirs 
about these passing dealings having been the 
foundation of his fortune; on the contrary, he 
proceeds to state that, at the close of the year, 
a letter from the King of Navarre drew him 
from his inactive life, and that he instantly set 
off for the camp with 48,000 francs, for the 
king's requirements as well as his own, raised 
by the sale of an extensive wood cut down for 
the purpose. Wholly ignoring this devotion to 
his king, M. Capefigue has the effrontery to 
assert that— 

Ces économies, il les préte a trés-fort intérét au Roi 
de Navarre, toujours si besogneux en son escarcelle. 
Sully, au reste, brave soldat, grapillant tant qu'il peut 
et commie il peut, rangonne et revend ses prisonniers, 
dépouille les couvents et les églises. Parti pauvre de 
son manoir, il devient le plus opulent des gentilshommes 
qui entourent Henri IV.; aussi le Roi de Navarre 
n’a-t-il rien de mieux & faire que de confier les finances 
a ce richard. 

The infamous accusation of trafficking in 
prisoners, and despoiling convents and churches, 
rests on M. Capefigue's evidence alone, there 
being no trace of any such iniquity on the part 
of Sully in history; and the sneering assertion 
that Henry confided to him the management of 
the finances merely on account of his ill-gotten 
wealth, is sufficiently answered by the historian 
Anquetil, at least as good an authority, and a 
rather more impartial testimony than M. Cape- 
figue. He speaks of the finances as being, on 
the accession of Henry IV., in a state of chaos, 
out of which he vainly endeavoured to educe 
order till he called Sully to his councils, “ dont 
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il avait été a portée plus d'une fois d'apprécier 
esprit d'ordre et diintégrite.” After going 
into details of the extensive frauds on the 
revenue discovered by Sully and the flagrant 
abuses in its collection, brought to light by long 
and complicated investigation into the practices 
of les controleurs, intendans, trésoriers, traitans, 
&e., he proceeds to record, that Sully made it 
clearly appear to the king that, of all the 
revenue collected in his name, amounting to 
150,009,000f., a fifth only reached the treasury ; 
the remainder being absorbed by those to whom 
the collection was intrusted, or fraudulently 
appropriated by them. The magnitude of the 
evil, says Anquetil, far from discouraging Rosny, 
only increased his activity in remedying it, and 
led him to conceive the bold design not only 
of re-establishing order and paying the debts 
of the State, but of relieving the people at the 
same time that he enriched the sovereign. The 
distress that pressed upon the people, in conse- 
quence of the long civil war, induced the minister 
to remit what was due for the year 1597, and 
those preceding, amounting to twenty million 
francs, and to grant a further diminution of 
500,000 crowns for the year 1598. Such was 
his first financial operation; and the second, 
equally profitable to the people, prohibiting any 
levy upon them without an express order in 
council, put an end at once to all the exactions 
of which they had been the victims. The 
people loaded the minister with blessings; but 
the courtiers and men in office, who profited 
by these depredations, were full of rage against 
him. Fearful, however, of openly expressing 
their hatred of him, they put forward the Duc 
d’Epernon as their champion, who, engaging in 
a controversy with Sully at the next council, 
took occasion to draw an insulting comparison 
between a mere financier and “un homme 
d'épée, duke and peer.” Sully, without embarrass- 
ment, answered, that in whatever light a duke 
might regard a financier, he considered his 
profession as an honourable one, since it was 
exercised for the service and on behalf of the 
State and the King. Then, taking a loftier tone, 
in reference to the duke’s styling himself 
“homme d’épée,” he added, that he also had a 
sword, and was ready to use it. A duel would 
have ensued on the instant, but that the 
members of the council interposed, and forced, 
them out by opposite doors. The king, on hear- 
ing of this quarrel, was so pleased with Rosny’s 
firmness, that he wrote to him immediately to 
congratulate him ; and, from the impulses of his 
friendship, and the frankness of his character, 
so far forgot his dignity as to offer himself as 
Rosny’s second, en frane gentilhomme. At the 
close of his letter, however, resuming his kingly 
character, he promises to write to the duke in 
M 
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a style as effectually to cure him of any inclina- 
tion he might have to renew such scenes. 

M. Capefigue is peculiarly unfortunate when 
he seeks to exalt his favourites at the expense 
of Sully. Thus, speaking of the wealthy 
banker, Zamet, above alluded to, he writes :— 

Zamet possédait un admirable caractére de patience 
et d'espérance, qui ne boudait jamais devant les situa- 
tions les plus difliciles. Le surintendant Sully, on le 
verra, tout en s'enrichissant d'une facon fabuleuse, 
grondait toujours Henri IV. sur ses dépenses person- 
nelles. Zamet fournissait tout au roi sans mot dire: 
les pertes au jeu, les bagues aux maitresses, l'argent 
nécessaire pour apaiser Huguenots ou Ligueurs. 

Zamet pandered to all the king’s unseemly 
tastes; Sully resisted. Therefore, M. Capefigue 
gives the preference to Zamet, praising him 
highly, and giving him credit for all sorts of 
good qualities. The Hotel Zamet, he further 
informs us, was quite a temple of luxury, 
whither the Duke de Mayenne resorted for 
supper twice a week, and, on one occasion of 
a dinner of incomparable sumptuousness, ac- 
cording to the “Journal de |'Etoile” of the 
day, was carried out in a state of complete 
drunkenness ! 

-In comparing Sully with the Marquis d’O., 
who preceded him as Superintendent of the 
Finances, he speaks of the latter as endued 
with “un dévouement sans bornes, un esprit 
fertile en expédients.” These qualities he 
illustrates by adding that the marquis was a 
desperate gambler, magnificent in his expendi- 
ture, and provided for both tastes “par les 
infinies ressources de son imagination.” A pretty 
end and aim indeed for a fertile imagination to 
exercise itself upon! He remained, it seems, 
a spendthrift and poor all his life, and, though 
Governor of Paris, left behind him barely 
enough to pay for his funeral. In short, he was 
reduced, like his name, to zero. Mons. Cape- 
figue gloats over this as a favourable contrast 
to Sully, who, “avec ses facons d’austérité 
protestante, amassait pour lui-méme plus de 
800,000 liv.,—fortune immense, qu'il transmit a 
ses héritiers.” In other words, by shunning all 
sensual indulgences and vicious pursuits, he did 
not die penniless, like the admired d’O., but 
preserved to his children the reward he had 
obtained for his inestimable services to his king 
and country. Anquetil sums up his estimate 
of them by saying, that he has now recorded 
enough to give an idea of the disorders that 
existed, and the remedies this wise minister 
applied to them; whereby, with a revenue of 
thirty-five millions only, he succeeded in paying 
two hundred millions of debt, and leaving in the 
king's coffers, independently of the revenue of 
the current year, a reserve of forty-five millions. 
Perefixe, d’'Aubigne, Villaroi, and many other 
writers bear similar testimony to the expansive 


and active genius of Sully, and his entire devotion 
of self to the great charge intrusted to him, 
leaving but little time for pleasure of any kind. 

In his uncompromising advocacy of the Fer- 
miers-Généraux, M. Capefigue is exceedingly 
irate against Lesage and other dramatists, who 
satirized them on the stage. The “ Turcavet” 
of Lesage, he complains,—a comedy without 
any plot or interest, a dull satire against the 
moneyed classes,—represented them as a silly, 
conceited set, victims of the knavery of their 
valet, and women who flit about them to mystify 
and fleece them. Apropos of this, he falls foul 
of all dramatists, and more especially Moliére, 
to whom statues have been erected, though he 
dressed in the most attractive colours filial 
disobedience, the pilferings of valets, the tricks 
of waiting-maids, indecency of conduct even to 
rape, and finally directed his shafts against 
religion and piety, making his ‘‘ Tartuffe ” a repul- 
sive portrait of every one who believes and prays. 
Of literary men who have taken the same line, 
he says :— 

Those who have satirized and calumniated the 
Farmers-General are, for the most part, men who have 
been received as friends in their houses, and been en- 
riched by their gifts: that literary men are either a 
forgetful or a felon race! Voltaire alone was not 
ungrateful to those who had made his fortune. He 
sang their praises in the most charming verses. 

It was the Controller-General Desfort, one of 
the jobbing fraternity, who made Voltaire’s 
fortune, by instructing him how to invest, in the 
African Company, in corn speculations, and 
various lucrative’contracts, the 1000J. he realized 
by the “ Henriade” in London. By the way, we 
cannot at all make out what M. Capefigue is 
thinking about when he says that the 1000/ 
received by Voltaire in subscription for the 
“ Henriade ” included— 

Le don de la Reine Elisabeth, qui paya la dédicace 
louangeuse par sa munificence. Voltaire avait loué 
Elisabeth d’avoir secouru Henri IV.; il ne dedaigna 
pas lui-méme un subside. 

Here we have an anachronism of the first 
order, which far be it from us to attempt to 
explain. But be this as it may, the fact that 
Voltaire is the one solitary author, whether poet 
or otherwise, that can be picked out as lauding 
the Fermiers-Généraux is not much to their 
credit, but is of a piece with the rest; and 
Mons. Capefigue’s illustrations do not tell more 
against his views here than elsewhere. It is 
fortunate that, as regards the great majority 
of those who take up a bad cause, the more 
earnest and pertinacious they are in advocating 
it, the worse business they make of it; and 
Mons. Capefigue is assuredly no exception to 
this rule. The large sums he represents as 
paid in advance by those appointed to the office 
of Farmer-General, and the immense sums invari- 
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ably accumulated by them during their tenure of 
the office, are, in every case, evidence undeniable 
of their perversion of a large proportion of the 
revenue to their own profit. This plain in- 
ference, however, seems never to occur to him, 
or, if it does, he is careful never to let it slip 
out. On the contrary, he looks with satisfaction, 
indeed with admiration, on their profuse ex- 
penditure and the splendid mansions they built 
for themselves. The former he affects to 
represent as mainly for the encouragement of 
the fine arts and literature, but does not attempt 
to show that they were liberal to authors and 
artists under any other motive than that of 
gratifying their vanity by the flattery of those, 
and the decoration of their palaces by these. 
Of their more than regal residences he gives a 
detailed and exulting description. There is the 
Hétel Crozat, near the Porte Montmartre, with 
an orangery on the other side of the rampart of 
the Boulevard, to which access was obtained by 
a long subterranean passage, lined throughout 
with statues and other works of art. Then 
the fastueux Bourret, another Fermier-Général, 
converted an extensive cloaque in the neigh- 
bourhood of his palace into a land of gold. 
Farmer Augny's Hotel, Rue Grange Bateliére, 
contained magnificent marble-baths ; stables for 
sixty horses; a Swiss chalet for the laiterie ; 
Venetian mirrors and pier-glasses ad infinitum ; 
gardens extending to the Boulevard, &c. The 
Palais Laborde, equally magnificent, is now the 
property of the Jockey Club—a very moving 
thought, according to our author. 

L'antiquaire qui aime a remuer les ruines du passé 
est profondement ému lorsqu'il passe devant I’hétel 
magnifique des Boulevards qu’occupe ajourd’hui le 
Jockey Club. 

What connexion there can be between the 
Jockey Club and profound emotions, we are 
unable to conceive. Had the Palais Laborde 
been converted into a Bachelors’ Club there 
might be some ground for it. 

It seems these wealthy and luxurious Farmers- 
General were often on the brink of ruin. 
Bourret was ruined “par ses adorations fantas- 
tiques et sa loyauté enfantine,” whatever that 
may mean; the credit of Laborde was more 
than once compromised by his speculations and 
largesses; and “mille folies” brought St. 
James to bankruptcy. This St. James was a 
truly wonderful fellow in his expenditure. He 
scattered gold with both hands. 

Il aimait l'étrange, I’extraordinaire, le factice, les 
rochers d’Opéra, les plantes exotiques, les pieces d'eau, 
les canaux souterrains, les jardins a Il'anglaise, les 
chinoiseries, les chalets A cété des kiosques, ces ap- 
partements si bien arrangés od toutes les commoditeés 
de la vie venaient a vous sans peine, sans laquais, 
comme les décors d'un thédtre, Au bout de tout cela 
pouvait surgir la décadence, mais il y avait dans ces 
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dépenses un entrain, une grandeur indicible: on se 
ruinait sans s'abaisser. 


Of the furniture of their hotels, he informs 
us that there was nothing severe about it ; all 
was sensuality ; little chiffoniéres to hold costly 
nothings ; Japan, China, and India laid under 
contribution for adorning the vast dining-room ; 
luxurious bed-chambers, with chaise-a-porteurs 
in the highly-perfumed ante-room, formed of 
enamelled porcelain ; beautiful carriages, coach- 
men, footmen, and horses ; in short, everything 
to render life sweet and its duties pleasant ; 
the air of living “ poussé a sa plus charmante 
expression!" The most exquisite refinement, he 
adds, presided over their sensual life, ‘‘ ce qui est 
un des éléments de la santé du corps et de la 
grace facile de l’esprit.” Their tables presented 
no resemblance to the tedious and coarse ban- 
quets of the feudal times; their kitchens were full 
of refinement and expression, admitting neither 
the monotonous insipidity of the North, nor the 
high-spiced extravagances of the South ; it owed 
to its own genius its delightful and perfect 
combinations. To them France is indebted for 
the introduction of the choicest wines, and 
the most refined method of treating them,— 
Bourdeaux wine, immersed in hot water, and 
champagne in ice; the Chambertin and Clos. 
Vougeot, which saved Voltaire’s life. Also— 

Les coulis, qui sont aux sauces ce que l'esprit est a 
la matiére: coulis de crevettes, d’écrevisses, de gibier, 
et le potage bisque, la plus habile combinaison médicale 
pour les estomaes froids; ils créérent la souveraineté 
de la truffe; ils firent la juste renommée digestive du 
jambon trois fois cuit au vin de Madeére, avee des 
champignons garnis de truffes; puis ce plat si doux 
aux tempéraments trés-irrités: la caille et Portolan a 
la financiére, qui a retenu Ie nom de ses créateurs 
illustres ; ils renoneérent A ces rétis homériques de 
nos péres pour adopter la faisanderie délicate qu'ils 
brodaient de truffes, comme ils avaient coloré le turbot 
par le coulis de homard. 


This is ridiculous and objectionable enough 
when brought forward by way of holding up 
the Fermiers-Généraux to our admiration ; but 
what follows, with the same intent, is the most 
astounding example of effrontery we have ever 
encountered. The amorous element, it seems, 
enters largely into their enjoyments, but wholly 
devoid of any kind of sentiment, and treated 
solely as a matter of business. 

Dans leurs rapports avec les femmes de ce siécle, 
les fermiers-généraux traitaient l'amour vulgaire comme 
il mérite de létre, avec de l'argent; ils ne prenaient 
pas la peine de faire des vers, comme Voltaire & Made- 
moiselle Salé, a Clairon, ou comme en faisait Racine a 
la Champmeslé; ils ne se ruinaient pas, comme les 
dues et pairs, pour telle autre danseuse, et ne finissaient 
pas par une banqueroute comme les Rohan; surtout ils 
ne vivaient pas aux dépens des filles de theatre, comme 
quelques beaux gentilshommes joueurs & demi escrocs. 
Le fermier-général faisait entrer T'amour vulgaire 
comme une dépense de sa maison, un supplément a 
sa domesticité et a ses écuries; s'il tenait quelque 
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papillon d'Opéra en cage, il l'entretenait magnifique- 
ment, rien au-dela, comme un luxe et jamais comme 
un amour; pour une telle femme un fermier-général 
ne se fit pas dérangé de ses affaires, des reunions de 
sa compagnie ou de ses opérations quotidiennes, Tout 
était régle d'avance: pour lui la beauté la plus ravis- 


sante était une distraction et jamais une préoccupation. - 


Sur la scéne, on le représentait quelquefois ridicule et 
jaloux; rien de moins exact: le financier ne se faisait 
pas de ces inquiétudes ; il pouvait étre trompé sans le 
savoir: mais, s'il le savait, assurément il ne faisait ni 
tapage, ni reproches; il reprenait sa canne a pomme 
dor, son chapeau galonné, et transportait ailleurs ses 
pénates enveloppés dans des billets de caisse ; et cette 
emigration était parfaitement accueillie partout od il 
y avait trumeaux dorés, canapés de Perse et chinoi- 
series sur des bahuts d’ébéne ornés des mille caprices 
des divinités de la danse. 

Mons. Capefigue thinks it decent to hint that 
he is far from approving these manners, and 
desires to describe the customs of the times, 
even to its vices. Nevertheless, he proceeds to 
palliate them, after rather a queer fashion, by 
explaining that they did not pafade themselves 
in the face of day, but that each Fermier-Géuéral 
had his “ petite maison” out of Paris, where he 
shrouded himself, and carried on his debaucheries 
without impediment or domestic reproach :— 

La petite maison n’était-elle pas un dernier respect 
au toit domestique et un hommage a sa pureté? On 
n'abritait pas ainsi chez soi, au sein de sa famille, les 
scandales, les vilaines habitudes; on se cachait; le 
gout, la richesse embellissaient la petite maison et en 
fnisaient presque un dessin de Watteau. 

After specifying some of these elegant but 
very questionable retreats, he informs us that— 

Le quartier préféré était la solitaire rue de Charonne, 
non loin de Montreuil, dans le vaste terrain qui depuis 
est devenu le cimetitre du Pére-Lachaise. Dieu 
permet de ces contrastes! il place la pourriture des 
tombes A eété de la corruption de la chair, et le vers 
du sépulcre se glisse a travers la couronne de roses de 
la courtisane; I'apoplexie vous regarde de ses yeux 
fixes et flamboyants au fond du verre d'Ai qui pétille. 


We are glad to meet with something like a 


moral to conclude with—a moral which is shortly 
afterwards further illustrated by the fall of 
twenty-eight heads of Fermiers-Genéraux, under 
the knife of the guillotine, on the 8th of May, 
1794. Robespierre and the revolutionary tri- 
bunal made short work of the accusation and 
condemnation. A large sum of money being 
required to meet the assignats, the property of 
these victims was the most conveniently available 
for the purpose; and such was the impatience 
of Robespierre and his fellow cut-throats to 
seize upon the spoil, that they would not waste 
time in investigating the accounts and bringing 
in distinct proofs of misappropriation of the 
revenues, but satisfied themselves with making 
it a main ground of charge that the prisoners 
had poisoned large numbers of people by mixing 
water with the tobacco, of which they had a 
monopoly, to increase its weight. Whether the 
punishment were or were not greater than the 
offence was a question with which the revolu- 
tionary tribunal never troubled itself; nor is it 
our province here to discuss it; but we cannot 
leave Mons. Capefigue and his strange bias on 
the subject without citing against him the judg- 
ment of Montesquieu, who, in his “ Esprit des 
Lois,” writes,— 

The regie (i.e. the direct levying of taxes by the 
government) is the administration of a father of a 
family, who himself collects his income with economy 
and order, By the regie he saves to the State the 
enormous profits of the farmers, who impoverish it in 
an infinite number of ways. By the regie he spares 
his people the right of-targe fortunes unduly obtained, 
and the contemplation of which grieves them. By its 
means, the money ‘passes through few hands, goes 
directly to the Prince, and consequently returns more 
quickly to the people at large. By its means, the 
Prince spares his people a multitude of bad laws, whieh 
are perpetually exacted from hima by the importunate 
avarice of the farmers, who, to secure present advan- 
tages for themselves, do not scruple to entail any 
amount of future evil on the State. 
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Every nation, like every individual, has its own 

uliar office in the taskwork of the world. 
Of old the Hebrews were set to work out the re- 
ligious sentiments ; the Greeks to develope the 
resources of sensuous beauty; and the Romans 
to carry to their utmost outward authority and 
martial dominion. We English are, it is said, 
a practical people; good sense is our charac- 
teristic. We are not much given to the ideal ; 
but anything of that kind that we evolve or 
appropriate we are swift to convert into the real. 
On the contrary, the Germans are the world’s 
speculators, fleeing from the real the moment 
the ideal seems to be passing into the real. 
German philosophers live, move, and have their 
being in the air-woven clouds of their own 
fancies, and love a theory with as pure and 
intense an affection as that with which Charles 
Lamb loved roast pig. With this strong pro- 
pension toward the theoretical, these speculators, 
from Kant to Hegel, have been constantly away 
in the upper regions of transcendentalism, stalk- 
ing absolute ideas as ordinary beings stalk stags 
and deer. Small has been their success. The 
booty would not suffice to supply even Falstaff 
with the solids of asupper. The chief advantage 
of the chase has been to show men where game 
is not to be found, though we cannot consider 
of small value the discipline of mind which such 
exercises give. Speculation is a mental palestra 
superior, in some respects, to any other. The 
activity of mind it demands and encourages ; 
the discursiveness it calls forth; the wide, yet 
firm, grasp of ideas it gives; the verbal dis- 
criminations it requires; and the precision of 
utterance, as well as conception, to which it 
leads, are qualities of the highest order, and of 
themselves well repay years of most careful and 
diligent labour. Yet the world cannot live on 
abstractions; human life cannot be sustained 
on theories, of which the chief thing that can be 
said is, that the second ever slays and inters the 
first in long and apparently endless succession. 
Man's wants and cravings call out for solid 
nutriment. Truth only can satisfy a nature 
which, like man’s, is made for truth. But for 
the love of truth there would be no speculation ; 
and so, if speculation issues in mere forms and 
shadows, speculation itself will die for want of 
impulse. The philosophy which ends in negation 
must perish from inanition. This is some- 
what the condition of philosophy in Germany 


at the present moment. Having, within the 
last century, run through all the possible forms 
of subject and object, and issued in confounding 
the one with the other, mental science has, of 
necessity, come to a standstill, having done 
nothing except to show that there is nothing to 
do. Meanwhile the bulk of the cultivated world 
stand by and wonder in silence. How much 
has been written, they well know; but, when 
they inquire about the result, they learn that 
nothing is certain, unless it be that nothing is 
certain. Will they, then, turn away their hearts 
from mystagogues? Ono! A German can no 
more live without speculation than Sandy can 
do without his wee bit o’ parritch. Therefore 
other Cassandras will be forthcoming to sing 
the fate of the universe in unintelligible meta- 
physics. 

Meanwhile a process is proceeding whence 
much good may come. The process is one of 
amalgamation. Like railways—only to better 
effect—races, nations, clans, families, every- 
thing is at this hour undergoing amalgamation. 
Even Turkey is being inoculated with European 
blood. No wonder, then, there is an inter- 
marriage between Germanism and Anglicanism. 
For our part, we pray Heaven to smile upon the 
nuptials. Our real would certainly be much 
advantaged were it to take into its essence a 
little of the ideal; and as certainly German 
speculation would be none the worse if charged 
with an infusion of English good sense and 
practicality. The interchange is actually pro- 
ceeding. As German thought is imported into 
England, so is English thought imported into 
Germany. For years the English language and 
literature has been a favourite, and now is 
almost a fashionable study in the latter country. 
The catalogues are constantly bringing under 
our notice German translations of the best new 
works of our English press. Macaulay, Dickens, 
Thackeray, and Tennyson are known on the 
Rhine and the Danube almost as well as they 
are known in their native land. In theology, 
however, small is the debt which Germany owes 
to England. They borrowed Lardner from us, 
and turned his labours to a good account. They 
also borrowed and profited by Bingham ; but 
little else of consequence have they imported 
from these shores. The public mind, however, 
has come into that sort of media via condition— 
the half-way house between the old notional 
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forms and the new misty abstractions—as to 
feel pleasure and find satisfaction in the 
spiritualism of the American Channing.* A 
translation of the greater part of Channing's 
writings has been happily executed, and con- 
ducted through the press, by two competent 
editors, who describe the extraordinary in- 
fluence that writer has attained as resulting 
from this, namely, “that he inspires us with 
reverence for our own nature; teaches that we 
were created for, and may attain to, the highest 
destiny ; that every human being has the germ 
of this within him, and it requires only his own 
active will to bring it to maturity. This divine 
germ that lies in every human soul is the great 
and constant theme of Channing's eloquence. 
Whether repressed and choked by narrow creeds, 
or trampled down by a brutal despotism, or 
chilled by want and poverty, or crushed by the 
slavery to which an unhappy race has been un- 
righteously condemned, this always’ finds im 
Channing a warm and untiring advocate. It is 
this which has procured, and will procure, him 
enthusiastic admirers wherever there are hearts 
sensible to human happiness and progress.” 
Among the more important of the recent 
announcements of the German publishers, we 
must reckon the announcement of the tenth 
edition of the celebrated “‘ Conversations-Lexi- 
kon.”+ Scarcely had the writer placed on his 
shelves the last volume of the ninth edition 
before he received proposals for publishing the 
tenth. From the six volumes of the first 
edition, completed in 1810, to the sixteen 
volumes of the ninth edition, completed in 
1855, the work has gone on increasing alike in 
bulk, in value, and in favour with the public. 
To calculate its diffusion is impossible, because, 
were we aware of the number of copies issued 
from the German press, we are unable to make 
a report of the translations in which it has 
appeared in the New World no less than the 
Old; and still less to speak in any exact 
terms of the extent to which, by infiltration, 
its materials have passed into other compends, 
summaries, and dictionaries, largely affecting 
the great bulk of the definite and tangible 
literature of the world. But some notion of 
the spread and influence of the “ Conversations- 
Lexikon” may be formed if we report a few 
facts. Of the third edition, in ten volumes, 
and published in the interval between 1814— 
1819, the first volume appeared in an im- 
pression of only 1,500 copies ; but such and so 





* Dr. W. Channing’s Werke. Von F. A. Schultze 
und A. Lydow. Berlin, Herman Schultze; London, 
Natt, 1850—5. 

+ Allgemeine Deutsche Real-Eneyklopadia-Conver- 
sations-Lexikon, zehnte Auflage. Leipzig, Brochaus; 
London, Nutt. 
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immediate was the acceptance it found, that, 
with the second volume, the number of copies 
was doubled: With the fifth edition (ten 
volumes, 1818—1826), the work had reached 
something like its full form and ideal per- 
fection. _ Before the last volumes were out of 
the press, the 12,000 copies, of which the 
edition consisted, were sold, so that a reprint of 
10,000 copies was forthwith issued. Within a 
year, another reprint of 10,000 copies was 
called for and put forth. Of the sixth edition, 
the impression was 15,000: 27,000 copies were 
sold of the seventh edition; of the eighth, 
31,000; and of the ninth, 30,000. Independ- 
ent of these large issues, the publishers have 
put forth their matter in supplements ; so that, 
no sooner was an edition completed, than they 
began to publish such additional matter as was 
required by the changes and the progress occa- 
sioned by the lapse of time and the march of 
events, in the busiest and most variable period 
of all history. Having for years used this ad- 
mirable summary of all knowledge, we can well 
understand the grounds and reasons of the 
patronage it has received from the public. For 
exactness, thoroughness, compass, and com- 
pression, this Cyclopedia is not only unrivalled, 
but unapproached. All that the best scholar- 
ship of the most scholar-like of nations can 
make a summary of universal knowledge, that 
has it made the Leipzig ‘“ Conversations-Lexi- 
kon.” Competitors for the public favour have 
appeared—of some the pretensions were not 
inconsiderable—but they have dwindled or dis- 
appeared, while the house of Brockhaus have 
enjoyed the, perhaps, unique satisfaction of 
finding their property and their usefulness ex- 
empt from the common law of decay, and, with 
increasing years, only growing at once more 
vigorous, more acceptable, and more productive. 
The copyright of such a work is a fortune in 
itself. The possession of such a work by a 
literary man, capable of profiting by its trea- 
sures, is as good as a library: nay, it is better 
than most English libraries. Our own experi- 
ence is our voucher. Not only have we rarely 
failed to find in its capacious and overflowing 
pages the information we desired, but not seldom 
have we unexpectedly found there the informa- 
tion we had sought for in other cyclopsedias, 
and even in large collections of volumes. It 
is equally true that the intelligence it conveys 
exists in a shape of a far more useful nature 
than that in which dictionaries usually offer 
their information. Not only is the knowledge 
minute and exact, but it is colourless; we 
mean, that it is free from rhetoric, free from 
exaggeration, free from pre-possession, aversion, 
prejudice,—from all likings and dislikes. The 
authors have practically discovered the perfec- 
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‘tion of the cyclopsedic style. They write not 
to please, but to inform; they write not in 
order to be read, and, therefore, they write so 
as to be read; aiming to convey the greatest 
amount of information in the fewest possible 
words, they yet write with wonderful perspicuity, 
and prove, after a little initiation into their 
manner, no less interesting than instructive, at 
least to those who read rather for profit than 
pleasure. ‘The cheapness of the work is almost 
as remarkable as its excellence, 

Among the works of the last quarter we make 
mention, first, of Gruppe’s “View of the Pre- 
sent and the Future of German Philosophy,” * 
a hasty production ; yet, as being by a practised 
hand, not without value, and tending to confirm 
and illustrate the nothingness in which, as we 
have intimated, German speculation ends. In 
his review of the present condition of German 
philosophy, Gruppe begins with Schelling, and, 
having criticized his form of pantheism and 
other forms, puts forward Bacon's “ Induction ” 
as the only true and solid method, from which 
he thinks Locke, in a measure, departed. As 
a necessary preliminary to a philosophy of the 
future, he calls for a reform of scientific logic; 
and, in the course of his strictures, requires that 
mental science must, if it is to work to any 
positive and permanent result, have reality for 
its basis, and proceed not from the abstract to the 
concrete, nor from the universal to the particular; 
but, taking experience, and especially human con- 
sciousness, as its companion and instructor, be 
content to advance from the individual to the 
species, and from the concrete to the universal. 
In a word, our author holds that the business 
of philosophy is not to create systems, but to 
study and learn to know the actual system of 
thought, and of the relation of thought te human 
consciousness, and the universe already created 
and continually sustained by God. 

We account it a healthy token that the 
writings and the philosophical system of Des- 
cartes are beginning to attract attention in both 
France and Germany. While in the former 
country the moral and philosophical works of 
the philosopher have just been put forth in a 
neat edition, with a valuable dissertation on 
their author's life and writings;+ we have 
received from the latter a critical judgment on 
the characteristics, and the value of the Carte- 
sian doctrine, which will repay a careful 
perusal. Undertaking to set forth the philo- 





* Gegenwart und Zunkunft der Philosophie in 
Deutschland, Von O, F. Gruppe. 1855, One vol., thin 
8vo. Berlin, Reimer; London, Nutt, 

+ uvres Morales et Philosophiques de Descartes, 
etc. Par M. A. Prevost. 1855. One vol., thin 8yo. 
Paris, Didot Fréres ; London, Nutt. 

t Das Speculative System des Réné Descartes. Von 
Prof. J. N. Loewe. Wien, Braumiiller; London, Nutt. 
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sopher’s merits and defects, Professor Lyons 
exhibits as his merits the announcement of 
human consciousness as the only sure source of 
speculative thinking, the recognition of that 
consciousness as the way to the knowledge of 
God and the universe, and the distinguishing 
between nature and spirit as two essentially 
different substances, the union of which is found 
in man. The defects of his system our critic 
places in the simple exhibition of consiousness 
as a fact, a native or inborn faculty, apart from 
any attempt to trace out the genesis or forma- 
tion of the faculty, and to submit its contents 
to a scientific (speculative) scrutiny ; it being a 
sort of received axiom with your transcenden- 
talists, that if man has any right to his own 
consciousness, he certainly has no right to 
recognise its disclosures, and turn them to use, 
until he has established his title thereto before 
the tribunal of speculative thought; which is 
pretty much the same as to say that our young 
friends must not think of enjoying a large slice 
of their “ twelfth-cake” until they can explain 
the astronomical and social facts connected with 
the yet lingering observance, and further, have 
duly expounded the art and mystery by which 
so many good things are harmoniously and 
palatably compounded into so small and so 
attractive an object. The learned critic also 
objects that Descartes, in making God's relation 
to the universe one continued act of creation, 
destroys man’s individuality and freedom, and 
falls into pure dualism in the broad contrast 
he places between nature and spirit. 

Students of botany may find a useful guide 
in “ Meyer's History of the Science,”* which, 
going beyond systems of scientific arrangement, 
treats of vegetable substances in their uses, 
whether for medical purposes or the general 
purposes of commerce. A learned and valuable 
contribution to the history of zoology, physio- 
logy, and ancient philisophy, is made in Dr. 
Meyer's volume on “ Aristotle's Knowledge of 
the Animal World.”¢ The anatomy and physi- 
ology of plants is a subject satisfactorily handled 
in a beautifully-executed work by Dr. Unger,! 
in a capacious octavo volume, illustrated with 
more than a hundred woodcuts. The rapid 
accumulation of facts in chemical science re- 
recommends Dr. Limpricht’s “ Outline of 
Organic Chemistry ”§ to those students of the 





* Geschiehte der Botanik. Von E.H.F. Meyer. 2 vols. 
8vo. 1854-0. Kénigsberg, Borntriiger; London, Nutt. 

+ Aristotele’s Thierkunde, 1 vol, 8yo, Von J. B. 
Meyer, Doctor Philos. 1855. Berlin, Reimer; Lon- 
don, Nuft. : 

t Anatomie u. P. der Pflanzen. 1855. Pest, Harile- 
ben; London, Nutt. c ‘ 

§ Grundriss der Organischen Chemie. Yon Dr. H. 
Limpricht. 1855, Braunschweig, Schwetschke u. Sohn; 
London, Nutt. 
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science who wish to contemplate the subject in 
its totality, as well as in the relations of its 
several . 

We have no taste, and, we fear, little patience, 
for metaphysical poetry, and therefore men- 
tion, without recommending, “ Beck’s Theo- 

hany,”* in which the reader may, if such be 

is will, find a treatise, in rhyme, on “‘ God and 
the World; Sin, Promise, and Fulfilment ; 
the World and the Church; Conflict and 
Triumph.” The writer begins with the exist- 
ence of God before the creation of the world, 
and closes with the setting-up of the heavenly 
Jerusalem, after the conquest of Antichrist and 
the general judgment. Dr. Cumming, and 
other dealers in man-made predictions, might 
find in the work jewels far superior to their 
own. 

In philology, we have a treatise from the 
learned Franz Bopp,+ in which he traces the 
lineage of the Albanian tongue to the great 
Indo-European family. We may also advert to 
an essay by the distinguished Egyptologist, 
Lepsius, in which an attempt is made to sketch 
the outlines of a universal alphabet.} The 
want of such, long felt by the learned, has of 
late presented itself in an urgent form, in con- 
sequence of the wide diffusion of Christianity 
by the missionary enterprise, since thereby we 
are constantly brought into contact with un- 
written languages, the acquirement of which, 
no less than their philological analysis, would 
be greatly facilitated by some recognised alpha- 
betical system of notation. Many previous 
attempts have failed; but few persons could 
enter on the subject with advantages equal to 
those possessed by Professor Lepsius. § 


* Theophanie. Von F. Beck. Gotha, Perthes; 
London, Nutt. 

+ Uber das Albanesische. 1855. Berlin, Stargardt ; 
London, Nutt. 

t Das Allgemeine Linguistische Alphabet. 1855. 
Berlin, Hertz; London, Nutt. 

§ Any one desirous of prosecuting the subject may 
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The students of sacred geography will con- 
gratulate themselves that the portion of Ritter's 
great work, “‘ Die Erdkunde,” which comprises, 
in the fullest sense of the term, “The Lands 
of the Bible,” is just completed, by the publica- 
tion of the Seventeenth Part or Volume, treat- 
ing of the water-system of the Orontes, and 
so completing the treatment of Syria.* In 
its own department, this work resembles the 
“* Conversations-Lexikon,”—the same exactness, 
the same thoroughness, the same minute, com- 
prehensive, and exhaustive treatment, only 
that Ritter's work is as full of details as the 
other is confined to sketches; and, while the 
* Lexikon ” is the product of a hundred hands, 
only one has been engaged in the ‘ Erdkunde.” 
Let not any one be misled by the term “ geo- 
graphy.” As commonly understood among us, 
that term represents a sorry heap of dry and 
unfertilizing facts; but geography, in the hands 
of Carl Ritter, means a very deep, comprehen- 
sive, and living unity, for it is the totality of 
knowable things respecting the several portions 
of the world here handled, or to be handled, 
in succession, extending from the latest moment 
back to the earliest, and ascending from the 
geological crust of the earth to the meteorolo- 
gical phenomena of the air; taking in midway 
the social and civil interests and relations that 
have unfolded themselves on the soil, in con- 
nexion with its variations of surface and its 
diverse productions. This vast subject is handled 
with a masterly hand, as by one who is in full 
possession of his materials, and in a style 
which is a model of conciseness and perspicuity. 
These words are but a small and insufficient 
acknowledgment of the pleasure and profit we 
have derived from this cyclopedic work. 





rofitably peruse “ Résumé Analytic d'un Projet de 

en Universelle. Par Ochando. Traduit par A.M. 
Touzé. 1855. London, Nutt.” 

* Die Erdkunde. Von Carl Ritter, xvii. Theile. 1855. 
Berlin, Reimer ; London, Nutt. 





Die Hellenen im Skythenlande (The Greeks in Scythia), By Dr. Kant Neumann. 1 vol. 8vo. 1855. 


Berlin: Reimer. 


Tux Crimea, to ordinary men, is a land of bar- 
barism, recently raised somewhat by the hand 
of a half-civilized government. The distance 
at which the Crimea lies from England, the 
terrible stories of the last winter, when our 
fellow-countrymen perished by thousands on its 
bleak and stormy shores, have combined, with 
genera] ignorance relative to the geography and 
history of the Black Sea regions, to make 


London: Nutt. 


Englishmen regard the country with the shrink- 
ing aversion which attaches to insalubrious, in- 
hospitable, and desert climes. The feeling is 
to be regretted, because it may seriously hinder 
the flowing toward the Black Sea of the civiliz- 
ing influences and commercial interests which 
this war has set in motion. The feeling is also 
exaggerated: witness the well-executed volume 
the title of which we have just trans 
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The very lands which we incline to style semi- 
barbarous possess natural advantages of the 
highest kind. Russia knew well what she was 
doing when she made Sebastopol her southern 
outpost. Not merely did she design to step 
from its solid rocks across the sea to Sebastopol, 
but she believed it possible to cover the whole 
northern sea-board of the Pontus Euxinus with 
flourishing cities, smiling villas, productive 
orchards, and fertile fields. Nor was the idea 
a dream. Such was the character of this 
district in ancient times. Greek colonies 
planted themselves around the sea. The centre 
of the present war was of old a centre of classic 
civilization. These facts are set forth by Dr. 
Neumann in a pleasing manner, and with an 
accuracy and fulness of treatment which make 
his book a model. The materials for his sub- 
ject have been greatly augmented of late by the 
discovery of ancient remains, a full account of 
which has been given in a splendid work, whose 
title we give below,* and which was published at 
the request and the expense of the lately-deceased 
Emperor of Russia. The remains have been 
discovered in the vicinity of Kertch in a tumu- 
lus, called by the Tartars Kul-oba (Aschenberg), 
in which was found an abundance of gold orna- 
ments, and, among them, a royal diadem, two 
silver sceptres, appearing to have belonged to 
two royal personages—a king and a queen. 
Further research brought to light a human skele- 
ton. Other tombs were discovered in the same 
vicinity. Some had been opened and plundered ; 
others still contained valuable booty for the 
antiquarians, with human relics, in part as skele- 
tons, in part reduced to ashes. These, however, 
are only a small part of the discoveries made in 
the Crimea. Those who are curious on the sub- 
ject may, at a small cost, find exact information 
in the third part of Dr. Neumann's work. Of 
& more practical value are other portions of this 
instructive volume. Its usefulness, as well as 
its learning, will, however, best be seen if we 
give a brief outline of its contents. The work 
is divided into Three Books. In Book the 
First the learned writer treats of the land, 
which may, in general terms, be designated as 
the seat of war, or Southern Russia, along the 
shores of the Black Sea. And here we have 
a satisfactory exhibition of facts bearing on the 
formation, the climate, the productions, é&c., of 
the country, particularly as it was when first 








* Antiquités de Bosphore Cimmérien conservées au 
Musée imperial de l’Ermitage. 1854. 2% vols., with 
plates, maps, &c. London, Nutt. 
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occupied by Greek colonists. The Second Book 
speaks specially of the inhabitants, and affords 
new, as well as valuable, information respecting 
the Scythians—their immigration, their bodily 
structure, their language, their religion, food, 
modes of life, &e. The Third Book is devoted 
to a review of the Greek colonization—its 
origin, spread, prosperity, influence, and re- 
mains. ‘The facts set forth in this last division 
will gratify the scholar and the archeologist ; 
while in the second division may be found much 
and varied information of interest to the classical 
student. The work is enriched with maps con- 
structed in a superior manner. We subjoina 
specimen (in a translation) of the manner in 
which the work has been composed, premising 
that Panticapwon is the modern Kertch. 

That Panticapeon was adorned with numerous 
temples and images of the gods is clear, alike from the 
inscriptions found in its soil, and from the marble 
fragments which even yet are thrown up by the spade. 
In a land whose inhabitants were indebted for their 
weal chiefly to the gifts of Demeter (Ceres), that 
goddess, whom Hesiod well described as the mother 
of Pluto (god of wealth), naturally received special 
honours. Scassi found an altar of hers on the spot 
where the Acropolis had stood. This altar is adorned 
with figures referring to the mysterious worship of 
Ceres; and the ornaments, also, appear, with slight 
variations, in paintings on ancient vases, clearly show- 
ing how numerous the worshippers of that divinity were 
in the regions of the Cimmerian Bosphorus. Of the 
votive tablets which were affixed in her temple, three 
have already been found. On one of them she bears 
the title of Thesmophoros, or Lawgiver ; for she was re- 
puted to have taught men agriculture,—the commence- 
ment of civil existence. She had, also, accustomed 
them to fixed abodes, to respect for domestic rights, 
the rights of property, the sanctions of law. The im- 
portant bearing of agriculture on morals, civilization, 
and law-ordered existence, which are highly valued by 
Greek thinkers generally, must have specially forced 
itself on the attention of those Greeks who, far from 
their native land, and among barbarians, had found a 
new home, blessed with the riches of fertility, and who, 
at the same time, saw in their neighbours, the Sarma- 
tians, the evils which belong to martial tribes, at once 
lawless and untrustworthy. The temple of Ceres, in 
these parts, was a memorial.of the culture carried far 
north by the Greeks. To extend her worship yet 
further was enjoined on them alike by their interest 
and inclination. For here must they soon have learnt 
that safe commercial relations, security of their do- 
minion, the continued subjection of the restless and 
warlike natives, could be brought about more easily by 
the peaceful goddess of agriculture than by the san- 
guinary god of war; and, consequently, the numerous 
festivals of Ceres would be celebrated here with a more 
vivid apprehension of their advantages, and with more 
intelligent joy, than in their native Hellas, where the 
times of the infancy and perils of civilization lived on 
only in the myths and the notions of antiquarians. 
With gratitude, therefore, did Panticapreon —_ on 
many of her coins a plough and an ear of wheat 
(Pp. 483—4.) 
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Schiller’s Lied von der Glocke (Schiller’s Song of the Bell); illustrated in forty drawings by 


Bernwarp Never. Folio. 1855. 
Wrtam von Humporpr has said, “ There is 
not in any language a poem which, within so 
narrow a compass, opens so wide a poetic field ; 
for here the reader is led through all the 
leading tones of human sentiment, and in a 
strictly lyrical manner contemplates man’s life 
in its most important events and epochs, as a 
great epic reality contained within natural 
limits.” Such a conception disclosed the mind 
of a master ; and with a master’s hand was the 
conception reduced into an objective reality. 
In “The Song of the Bell,” accordingly, you 
have a picture of our human life, which, like 
Shakspeare’s “ Seven Ages,” shows you poetic- 
ally what you have each to pass through in all 
the vicissitudes of stern individual and social 
existence. For such a subject “The Song of 
the Bell” has a somewhat strange sound. 
What can a bell have to do with the epochs 
and events of our human life? The answer 
was in the poet's mind; and well and truly has 
the poet, in his song, given the answer to the 
world ; for his bell rings out all the great facts 
of our mortal career, in tones ever suitable to 
each successive experience. While “ The Song 
of the Bell” thus sketehes human life, it also 
paints the poetic life of its author. Whether 
we regard that sign of the true poet, namely, 
the power to see poetry and the power to speak 
poetry there where other men see and utter 
mere prose ; or whether we regard the beautiful, 
classic serenity of style which characterises the 
writings of Schiller, we do not find, in the 
whole circle of his immortal poems, one which 
more correctly shows forth the author in his 
idiosyncrasies and his power. “The Song of 
the Bell” is the most Schillerian of Schiller's 
poems. In saying this, we say that it is an 
exquisite product of art, uttering the simplest 
and deepest voices of nature. Schiller, in 
romantic poetry, is that which Horace is in 
classical poetry. The phrase, simplex munditiis, 
applied to the latter, is equally descriptive of 
the former; for simple elegance is the charac- 
teristic of both. But simple elegance is the 
highest expression, as it is the highest effort, of 
art. The painter, then, that would illustrate 
Schiller, must, in thought and execution, stand 
in the same rank as Schiller. To assert this 
absolutely of the minds to which we owe these 
pictorial illustrations, might ex us to the 
charge of exaggeration; but in honesty can we 
report, that the painter and the engravers ap- 
pear to have caught the spirit, and shared the 
power, of their great original. The origin of 
these paintings is interesting. The old ducal 
palace at Weimar having been burnt down in 


Leipzig: Weigel. 


London: Nutt. 


1774, and a new palace having been erected in 
1804, the Archduchess Maria dedicated cham- 
bers therein to the great German poets, 
Schiller, Goéthe, Wieland, and Herder. ‘These 
apartments were decorated with appropriate 
fresco paintings by Neher, Preller, and Jager. 
The frescoes executed by Neher, in honour of 
Schiller, are the originals of the illustrations 
now before us. These statements will suffice 
to show that; in this work, we have to do with 
the highest productions of German art. A 
great poet is here represented by a great 
painter. Nor has the publisher judged un- 
wisely in calling for the aid of wood-engraving. 
Certainly we tind, in these copies of Neher's 
cartoons, an elegant simplicity, which well re- 
produces, in our mind, the tone and manner of 
the poem itself. With an extraordinary truth 
to nature, as well as with admirable vigour, are 
these sketches executed. The pictures live and 
speak, each telling its own tale. Its own tale 
is, however, appended to each picture in the 
particular stanza or stanzas of the poem whose 
subject it is intended to set before the eye. 
The general reader will better comprehend the 
nature of the poem, and of these pictorial illus- 
trations of the poem, if we append two or three 
stanzas of the former, which make the subjects 
of so many sketches of the latter. 


GENERAL SUBJECT. 

What we are forming in the mould, 

By dint of hand and melting tlame, 
High in the church-tower shall be tolled, 

And far and wide our work proclaim. 
To distant days it shall remain ; 

Its tones on many an ear shall fall; 
Its chimes with Sorrow shall complain, 

And ring abroad Devotion’s call. 
Whatever to us mortals here 

A shifting destiny e’er brings, 
Is struck upon its metal clear, 

Which to all ears the lesson rings. 


Illustration 1st. 
Clear and full with a festal sound 
It hails the lovely infant child, 
First entering on his earthly round, 
Borne in the arms of slumber mild. 
His future lot, or dark or clear, 
In Time’s deep lap await him yet ; 
He wakes beneath a mother’s care, 
And golden moons his glad eyes greet. 


Illustration 2nd. 
The arrowy years have sped away! 
From trifling maid, from childish play, 
Th’ impatient boy, with ardour burning, 
Storms into life, unchecked, to roam 
The wild world round ; 


Illustration 3rd. 
And now returning, 
He hails his dear paternal home, 
A stranger mid old scenes—when lo! 
In ripened youth's full, mellow glow, 
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Beaming with beauty's every charm, 
Majestic as some heaven-lit form, 
With downcast eye, and cheek o’erspread 
With deepening blushes rosy red, 
The maid before his sight appears— 
The child he left in lighter years! 
Illustration 4th. 
Then creeps a nameless, longing feeling 
O’er his whole soul: he seeks the shade, 
The solitude of wood and glade; 
And ever and anon come stealing 
Stray tears adown his cheeks : no more 
He seeks the sports he loved before, 
But, in abstracted mood, would flee 
His brother's gladsome company. 
He seeks her steps with burning cheek, 
Her welcome smile his only joy ; 
The fairest of the flowers to seek 
To deck his love, his fond employ. 
Ah! tender longing, sweetest hope, 
Love’s golden prime—when, drunk with bliss, 
The eye sees heavenly treasures ope, 
The heart beats high with happiness ! 
Still ever green and constant prove 
The fairy time of youthful love! 


The pictorial illustrations of these stanzas 


Der Krieg gegen Russland (The War with Russia). 


Ziirich : Schultess. 


Wao can be, who in England would wish to be, 
impartial, that is, indifferent, in regard to the 
war with Russia, and the events of which it is 
composed? No one but those who are for 
peace at any price. And of such there are few 
beyond the small knot which has the member 
for the West Riding for its oracle, and the 
martinet representative of Manchester as its 
herald. The rest of the country will take ‘good 
care not to play into the hands of the enemy 
by creating or fostering divisions in our own 
camp, or by attempts to enfeeble the govern- 
ment to whom the conduct of the war has been 
assigned. Herr Riistow, however, makes pro- 
fession of impartiality in the narrative he gives 
of the course of its important events. The 
profession is, in a measure, made a reality; and 
the work may, in consequence, be accepted and 
read as a useful and not unattractive outline 
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are admirably executed. Throughout, with an 
exception or two, the cartoons picture forth 
their several themes with a truthfulness no less 
remarkable than their spirit, We are glad to 
learn from the prefatory remarks that Schiller 
is still rising in the estimation of his country- 
men; and a high position in the loving respect 
of the world must be held by him so long as 
pure, deep, and tender feeling graceful, fancy, 
and a lofty spirit, uttered in the fewest, yet the 
most appropriate and simple words, continue to 
be appreciated. While this publication affords 
the best commentary on the most peculiar of 
Schiller’s poems, it also serves the interesting 
purpose of commemorating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his death. The poet departed this life 
on the 9th of May, 1805. The 9th of May, 
1855, is the date affixed to the Editor’s intro- 
ductory observations. Thus is Schiller’s de- 
mise rung out to the world by his own passing 
bell. 


By W. Rustow ; with Plans and Portraits. 1855. 
London: Nutt. 


of the rapid progress our brave soldiers and 
sailors have made in bringing an unscrupulous 
robber to do penance, covered with sackcloth 
and ashes. Appearing as a serial, the work keepe 
pace with events, and so constantly affords th- 
latest authentic information. The matter, howl 
ever, supplied by Riistow consists in genera. 
sketches, accompanied by critical judgmentst 
Those who may desire to see the same subjecs 
handled in all the details and particulars con- 
nected therewith may find their account in 
another work on “The War against Russia,” 
which, treating the matter in great fulness, has 
the advantage of being copiously illustrated with 
maps, plans, and other artistic aids.* The 
materials are said to be supplied by eye-witnesses. 


* Der Krieg gegen Russland im Jahre 1854—55. 
Leipzig, Mendelssohn ; London, Nutt. 
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RESUME. 


In the task of chronicling, for the benefit of 
English readers, the productions of contempo- 
rary Italian literature we are met at the outset by 
the somewhat ominous fact, that some of the 
first thinkers and writers in Italy are now 
earnestly discussiug the causes why this litera- 
ture is generally so unpopular in the peninsula 
itself. ‘‘ Perché la Letteratura Italiana non sia 
Popolare in Italia,” is the title of a series of 
letters lately published in Lo Spettatore, of 
Florence, by Ruggiero Bonghi, a young scholar, 
formerly known by his translations of Aristotle 
and Plato; but more likely to be henceforth 
remembered for the energy and eloquence with 
which he has signalized the defects and decay 
of a literature once the first in Europe. And 
as the first step in literary as in all other 
reforms is a correct estimate of the extent of 
the evils to be removed, we apprehend that no 
greater service could be rendered to the rising 
generation of Italians. 

How comes it that, with the exception of 
Manzoni and Silvio Pellico, there are no writers 
of general popularity in Italy? Why are the 
latest French and English works devoured with 
eagerness, whilst Italian writings, though by 
men of genius and learning, are contemptuously 
thrown aside? Why do Italians prefer reading 
the works of their countrymen in French trans- 
lations, to perusing them in their own tongue? 
And, finally, by what studies can these patent 
and palpable impediments to the formation of 
a popular Italian literature be best corrected 
etl sonetel? Such are the interesting ques- 
tions proposed by Bongbhi; and the answers 
to which he seeks in the intellectual, social, 
and literary history of Italy; in the structure 
of the Italian language; the traditions of 
Italian letters; and the influence of the Romish 
Church. 

The first great defect in all Italian writings 
is the want of a logical analysis; and to this 
cause must be ascribed the inferiority in the 
talent of composition of the Italian to both 
English and French. This was not always 
the case; for both Boccacio and Macchiavelli, 
though writing on such dissimilar themes, are 
remarkable for the logical character of their 
intellects,—reflected in all their works. But 
few Italians have, like them, thoroughly 


grasped the whole subject which they pro- 
posed to treat, and then assigned to each 
part its due proportion, bringing to their 
literary labours the logical discrimination, with- 
out which reading or writing is as mechanical a 
task as the mere grinding of a mill. Because 
free inquiry was stifled in Italy, she had no 
Bacon, no Descartes; ‘and because she wanted 
them, her writers have wanted the comprehen- 
sive intellects which their inquiries fostered and 
matured. Yet this was not the only want. 
Even Bacon and Descartes were but the chil- 
dren of their country and their age. The 
Reformation and the Revolution, the Ligue and 
the Fronde, were the true creators of English 
and French prose, which, in their passionate 
struggles, were something more than an orna- 
ment or a toy, which were both sword and 
shield. To think profoundly, and to will 
strongly, are, in literature as in life, the first 
conditions of success ; and until Italy has deeper 
thinkers and sterner doers, she must be content 
to lag behind the rest of Europe. She must 
have a thoroughly national life before she can 
have a thoroughly national language, and before 
her writers can wield a thoroughly popular 
style. When Guerrazzi wrote “ The Siege of 
Florence,” he informed his readers that he did 
so only because he could not fight a battle; 
and when Manzoni first gave to the world the 
‘ Promessi Sposi,” it was, we strongly suspect, 
because he could not create a new Lombard 
League. 

Logical science, comparative philology, but, 
above all, thoroughly popular and idiomatic 
language—language drawn from the pure well 
of Tuscan undefiled — are the three things which 
Bonghi—to borrow a Baconian phrase—chiefly 
“ notes as deficient” in the resources and train- 
ing of Italian writers. We cannot follow him 
in his minutely-critical remarks on the defects 
of style in both the past and present authors of 
his country. Among the great models of the 
past, he records a just, discriminating, though 
by no means commonly-allowed, preference to 
Macchiavelli. Among modern writers, Manzoni 
stands alone and unapproachable ; for the ex- 
traordinary merits of Giacomo Leopardi do not 
raise him to a level with the author of the 
* Promessi Sposi.” 
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Del Romanzo Storico e, in Genere dei Comporimenti Misti di Storia e d’ Invenzione. Opere varie di 


ALESsANDRO MANZONI. 


Wartst the first critics of Italy are holding 
Manzoni up to the admiration and imitation of 
_their countrymen, the author of the ‘‘ Promessi 
Sposi” sends forth a note of warning, describes 
his own literary triumphs as the mere result of 
chance, and his celebrated work as at best “a 
happy accident ;” in short, attempts, by every 
argument at his command, to prove that his- 
torical romance, nay, all compositions in which 
fiction and fact are blended, must be viewed as 
fundamentally erroneous, and are carefully to 
be shunned by the young aspirant to literary 
fame. He here contends that, in every mixed 
composition of history and imagination, it is 
impossible to combine the two elements of 
truth and probability in such proportions that 
the result be perfect unity, and infers that the 
writer of historical romance is compelled to 
struggle against overwhelming difficulties—diffi- 
culties which even the most brilliant genius is 
quite unable to surmount. 

Fortunately, Manzoni's old practice is better 
than his new theory. But the errors of that 
theory were detected and refuted thirty years 
ago by Goethe. When conversing with Ecker- 
mann on the first appearance of the “‘ Promessi 
Sposi,” he said, “‘ Manzoni entertains far too 
much respect for history, and always accompa- 
nies his works with explanations to show how 
faithfully he adheres to minute historical details. 
Now,” continues Goethe, “his facts may be 
historical, but his characters are not, no more 
than my Thoas and Iphigenia. No poet has 
ever known the historical characters whom he 
represented; but even had he known them,, 
he could not have employed them in their real 
natures. The poet must first know what effects 
he intends to produce, and adapt to them the 
nature of his characters. Had I attempted to 
make my Egmont like the real Egmont of 
history, the father of a dozen children, his 
foolish conduct would have been simply ludi- 
crous. I was, therefore, compelled -to create 
another Egmont, more in harmony with his 
own acts, and with my poetical aims; and this, 
as Clirchen says, is ‘my Egmont.’ And why, 
let me ask, should poets exist at all, if they are 
only to repeat the histories of historians? The 
poet must go farther, and give us something 
better and higher.” The same views are ex- 
pressed still more strongly and exclusively in 
Goethe's review of Manzoni’s “‘C ola.” 
After rejecting altogether the distinction be- 
tween historical and ideal characters in poetry, 
he proceeds to say :-— 


For the poet there exists no historical character; 


Milano. 1855. 

it is his pleasure to represent a moral world, and for 
this purpose he does certain personages in history the 
honour to transfer their names to his creations. 


In these words of Goethe are contained the 
true vindication of historical romance, and, 
whatever Manzoni may now choose to write, 
the real secret of his own success. Manzoni 
sought to represent a moral, nay, a religious 
world in the “ Promessi Sposi"—a world with 
which no Italian writer had been familiar since 
the days of Dante. His Cristoforo, and Bor- 
romeo, and Lucia, are eternal types of self- 
sacrifice, and charity and love ; and what chiefly 
concerns us is not whether certain facts actually 
occurred during the famine and plague of 
Milan, but whether, given such personages as 
Cristoforo and Lucia, their sufferings and sacri- 
fices in those wretched times have been faith- 
fully described. 

Manzoni describes the success of his cele- 
brated work as at best “‘a happy accident.” 
Vincenzo Gioberti, by whose bed it was found 
lying after death, along with “ The Imitation 
of Christ,” declared that its chief merit con- 
sisted in its being “‘ a work of Christian philo- 
sophy, and an eloquent apology of religion.” 
The passage so remarkably illustrates and con- 
firms the criticisms of Ruggiero Bonghi, and 
the great merit of Italian literature, that it will 
probably interest our readers :— 


The Italians have long wanted remarkable religious 
compositions, and Dante may be regarded as at once 
the first and last whose lofty poetry was inspired by the 
dictates of Christianity. Hence the weakness of Italy, 
and its civil and literary decline during the last three 
centuries; for the true greatness and strength of 
Christian nations can spring from no other source 
than from the moral empire which the Gospel exerts 
over them; and whenever lofty imaginations and in- 
tellects wholly neglect religious ideas, it is but natural 
to suppose that they will find admission with difficulty 
into the hearts and memories of the great mass of 
mankind. But the whole of Allighieri, though pro- 
foundly Christian, still bears the stamp of the time when 
it was written, and exhibits the traces both of the bar- 
barous age which it brought to a close, and of the 
medieval and rude civilization which it helped to 
foster. The religion of the poet is masculine and sub- 
lime, often angelical and pure, but too frequently 
darkened by political enmity, and by the passions of 
those rough and ferocious times; it is, if I may so 
express myself, like gold mixed up with the scorie of 
an age of iron ; whilst, in the writings of him who is 
the living glory of our country, it is chaste, magnani- 
mous, venerable, meek without effeminacy, strong with. 
out harshness, unruffled by the slightest break of dis. 
ordered passions, such, in short, as it is reflected in 
the Gospel, such as God sometimes kindles it in pure 
and noble minds, when seeking to give an image less 
removed than usual from the oe and perfection of 
his divine model. This is he whom our contemporaries 
should follow as their guide and example in the new 
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path to which they are called by Providence—to redeem 
their country from the literary, moral, and civil barbarism 
in which it has been plunged for centuries ; for every 
effort, however generous and magnanimous—every re- 
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form, however great and important—will prove in- 
effectual, unless the foundation be laid on the only 
thing really good and stable in the world—on the 
Christian religion, 





La Logica, o il Problema della Scienza, nuovamente proposto alla Italia. 
Firenze. 


Paoto Morei.o, a young Sicilian writer of 
great promise, examines in this work the pre- 
sent state of logical studies in Italy, combats 
the pantheistic tendencies of the German 
writers, defines the relations in which Logic 


Da Paoto Moretto. 
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stands to Philosophy and Truth, and corrects 
much that is loose and erroneous in the theories 
of Rosmini. His book is not the only, but as 
yet the most remarkable, contribution to logical 
reform that has appeared in the peninsula. 





Canti Popolari inediti Umbri, Liguri, Piceni, Piemontesi, Latini. 
Genova. 


MARCOALDI. 


Ir the Italian language is to derive new life and 
vigour from the appropriation of popular idioms, 
a collection like the present can only be hailed 
with unbounded gratitude. Marcoaldo’s volume 
contains nearly 401 lays of modern Italy, or 
popular songs and snatches—the genuine pro- 
ducts of the soil, given here just as they are 
sung by the brawny contadini and black-eyed 
maidens, whose loves and jealousies they em- 
body and reflect. The relation in which these 
Italian popular songs stand to those of the rest 
of Europe has been thus accurately defined by 
the editor. 

Our Italian popular songs have a physiognomy, so 
to speak, quite peculiar to themselves, and wholly op- 
posed both in their rhythm, length, and subject-matter 
to those of the other European nations. For the songs 
of other nations are either legends, or fantastic tales, 
or fabulous traditions—songs in the form of dialogue, 
like the Danish ; mystical aspirations towards God and 
versions of Seripture stories, like the Duteh ; ballads of 
domestic di or feudal victories, or songs of the 
chase, like the English; war-songs, wing more 


Raecolti e illustrati da OrEstE 
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from history than imagination, like the Bohemian; 
heroic lays, like the Lithuanian; ballads of mystery 
and witchcraft, like the Swedish; or songs of magic 
and superstition, like the whole popular poetry of the 
North. The Italian lays, on the contrary, are generally 
very brief strophies ; they are simply feelings of love 
or disdain, name with a marvellous economy of 
language—flashes that dazzle and disappear. They 
resemble, in some degree, the songs of the Polish 
peasantry, which are generally rapid and concise, and 
contain in a few verses a lively recollection or a pathetic 
sentiment. The imagery in these songs is ingenuous, 
simple, and animated ; the metaphors and similes are 
all drawn from the objects amongst which the peasant 
lives and moves—from the sky, the stars, the flowers, 
the streams—and exhibit a fidelity to nature and truth 
not always found in more ambitious efforts, and all 
expressive of a single feeling—Love. 


We are happy to see announced a new edition 
of the popular songs of Tuscany, first published 
by Tommasei, but now revised, augmented, and 

“annotated by Guiseppe Zigri, and the late 
lamented secretary of the Della Crusca, Pro- 
fessor Arcangeli. The new edition is to exclude 


all the apocryphal songs. 





Proverbi Toscani di Giuseppe Giusti. Aggiunta ai Proverbi Toscani di Giuseppe Giusti. Compilata 


per Cura di Auretto Gort. 


Grosepre Grustt, the most truly popular satirist 
of modern Italy—the Tuscan Beranger ; in his 
loftier flights, the Tuscan Burns—had long 
been engaged in preparing for the press a col- 
lection of Tuscan proverbs. The publication 
was frustrated by bis death ; but his venerable 
friend, the Marquis Gino Capponi, has com- 
pleted the undertaking thus left unfinished by 
Giusti, with additions so numerous and valu- 
able— indeed, so greatly exceeding both in 
extent and importance the original work—that 
the volume should in common fairness bear 
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the Marquis Capponi’s instead of Giusti’s name. 
In this rich storehouse of popular thoughts and 
language will be found many, if not most, of 
the Italian idioms which lend such a charm to 
the pages of Mauzoni and Berchet, above all 
of Giusti himself. The Marquis Gino has 
accompanied many of the proverbs with com- 
ments of a most pregnant brevity; whilst some 
twenty have been expanded by Giusti in little 
essays, that often remind the English reader, by 
their wit and humour, of the “ Popular Falla- 


cies” of Charles Lamb. Mr. Trench’s imstruc- 


Firenze. 
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tive little volume has revived amongst many a 
taste for proverbial philosophy ; and to all such 
we can honestly say that they will find ample 
materials for inquiry in the “ Proverbi Toscani.” 
And we may remark, en passant, that another 
work, recently published in Florence, Baron 
Mamo’s “ Essays on the Fortunes of Words,” 
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discusses, with great learning and ingenuity, the 
same subjects which Mr. Trench has so well 
treated in his book ‘* On Words.” 

Aurelio Gotti’s Addition to Giusti’s has en- 
riched the collection with several hundred 
proverbs, chiefly from the classic neighbour- 
hood of Siena. 





Viaggio per le parti settentrionali di Europa, fatto nell’ anno 1851. 
Firenze. 


Ir is not often that Italian botanists find their 
way to Lapland, and record their travels in 
a volume of such general interest. Professor 
Parlatore is so well known to men of science 
in our own country, that it is quite superfluous 
to speak in praise of his varied attainments 
and scientific zeal. The present volume con- 
tains the general account of his travels through 
Sweden and Norway, in the summer of 1851, 
the special details of his botanical labours being 
reserved for a second volume. In this expedi- 
tion he enjoyed the inestimable benefit of being 
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guided by the counsels of Humboldt and De 
Buch, who have seldom, perhaps, bestowed 
their suggestions and hints on a more practical 
and practised observer. A large and carefully- 
executed map accompanies the work, and marks 
the traveller's progress from Stockholm almost 
to the North Cape, and his return to Christiana. 
We regret to say that the narrative has acquired 
a painful interest from the fact, that its accom- 
plished author was struck down by a paralytic 
attack at Mosiis,—the consequence of his self- 
sacrificing efforts in the cause of science. 





Studii sopra i ferimenti del cuore, pi specialmente pella utilita della Pratica Medico-Forense. 


Del Dottore FERDINANDO ZANNETTI. 


A MEDICO-LEGAL treatise on the wounds of the 
heart may seem to lie beyond the province of 
these literary notices. Such a work is, however, 
not merely a scientific feat; it is also a social 
phenomenon. The volume, in which Dr. Zannetti 
has examined, and, we believe, exhausted, the 
subject, is the result of twenty years’ inquiry 
and observation, and its value is enhanced by 
the fact, that constant reference is had to the 
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preparations in the Surgical Museum of Flo- 
rence. 

Dr. Zannetti’s name is already known in 
England as a man of science and of charity. 
His dismissal by the Tuscan government from 
his various offices, on account of his liberal 
opinions, is an act, doubtless, as beneficial and 
as wise as the usual acts of that small des- 
potism. 


Firenze. 





Le Filippiche contro gli Spagnuoli di Alessandro Tassoni precedute da un discorso di G. Canestrini 


sulla Politica Piemontese vel Secolo XVII. Firenze. 


Tue name of the author of the “ Secchia 
Rapita” is generally associated with ideas of 
lively banter, rather than with the struggles of 
fierce and fiery politics. But the two celebrated 
philippics against the Spanish domination (which 
the author was compelled, in his lifetime, to 
disavow), show how intense was his hatred to 
all foreign rule, and how well-founded were the 
patriotic hopes which he entertained from the 
progress and prospects of the House of Savoy. 
The introductory discourse of Canestrini on 
the Piedmontese policy of the Seventeenth 
Century, is a carefully-written account of the 
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alliances, negotiations, and treaties by which 
Emanuel Filibert, Charles Emanuel the First, 
Victor Amadeus the First, Charles Emanuel 
the Second, Victor Amadeus the Second, and 
Charles Emanuel the Third, successively endea- 
voured to extend and strengthen the influence 
of their States. This, the last, is by no means 
the least interesting contribution of Signor 
Canestrini to the history of Italian diplomacy ; 
and the little volume is a perfect specimen of 
careful editing—thanks to the care of Silvio 
Giannini, whose bibliographical Preface supplies 
all the requisite information as to the- edition 
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and manuscripts of the work, and whose repub- 
lication of the philippics against the foreign 
yoke of Spain is evidently made with a side- 
glance at Austria. 

Perhaps the most instructive and interesting 
portion of Signor Canestrini’s essay is the sixth 
section, on the general corruption of the Italian 
nobility in the seventeenth century. He justly 


Oracconti Popolari di Pietro Thouar. 


Tue writings of Pietro Thouar have long en- 
joyed a deserved popularity throughout all Italy, 
his popular and moral tales for youth being held 
in as great estimation as those of Miss Edge- 
worth in our own country. The present volume 
contains a selection from his numerous writings; 
and the three stories chosen exhibit a deeper 
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observes, that the fate of Italy was sealed when 
the descendants of those magnanimous citizens 
who had upheld the freedom of the Italian 
Communes thought only of wearing a Spanish 
or Imperial livery, and felt a pride in being 
numbered among the upper and lower servants 
of these foreign courts. 


Firenze. 1855. 

insight into the manners and feelings of the 
humbler classes in Tuscany than can well be 
obtained from any other source. Unexception- 
able in sentiment, and thoroughly idiomatic in 
language, these exquisite little stories supply a 
want long deplored by all engaged in teaching 
the Italian language. 





Letture offerte ai fanciulli e ai giovinetti Italiani. 
Livorne. 


Txovenr a couple of years have elapsed since 
the publication of Professor Bianciardi’s ‘ Let- 
ture,” it may very appropriately be named after 
the work of Thouar, as exhibiting similar pic- 
tures of domestic life and national manners, 
though in a somewhat higher class. The life 
of young Italians, at school and college, forms 
the chief subject of these pleasing tales. The 
author has done much to popularize English 
literature among the rising generation of 
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Italians, by his admirable translations of Miss 
Edgeworth's Tales, and Miss Martineau’s Feats 
on the Fiord; he has rendered several of 
Channings’ and Macaulay's Essays with equal 
elegance and fidelity; and the representations 
of Italian school and student life, in the present 
volume, may be safely recommended to all who 
are interested in the intellectual or social state 
of Italy. 





ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


(reorge Herbert's Poems. Illustrated with Wood Engravings, drawn by Birket 
Foster, John Clayton, and Noel Humphreys. 

Adams’s Sacred Allegories. Illustrated with Wood Engravings, drawn by 
C. W. Cope, R.A., J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., Samuel Palmer, Birket Foster, 
and G. E. Hicks. 

Sabbath Bells chimed by the Poets. Mlustrated with Wood Engravings, drawn 
by Birket Foster. Printed in Colours. 

Longfellow’s Evangeline — Voices of the Night—Hyperion— Golden Legend. Fou 
Volumes, illustrated with Wood Engravings, drawn by Birket Foster and 
Jane E. Benham. 

Longfellow’s Poems, Illustrated with One Hundred Wood Engravings, drawn 
by John Gilbert. 

Keats's Eve of St. Agnes. Illustrated with Twenty Wood Engravings, draw 
by Edward H. Wehnert. 

Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope. Illustrated with Wood Engravings, drawn by 
George Thomas, Birket Foster, and Harrison Weir. 

Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy. Illustrated with Wood Engravings, drawn 
by C. W. Cope, R.A., F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A., J.C. Horsley, A.R.A.. 
E. H. Corbould, G. Dodgson, E. Duncan, B. Foster, J. Gilbert, 
J. Godwin, W. Harvey, W. L. Leitch, J. Severn, W. Severn, and 
J. Tenniel. 

Cowper's Task. Illustrated with Wood Engravings, drawn by Birket Foster. 

Scott's Marmion—Lady of the Lake—and Lay of the Last Minstrel. Three 
Volumes, illustrated with Wood Engravings, drawn by John Gilbert and 
Birket Foster. 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield. Illustrated with Wood Engravings, drawn 
by George Thomas. 

Moore’s Irish Melodies. Illustrated with Steel Engravings, from drawings by 
C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., A. L. Egg, A.R.A., W. P. Frith, 
R.A., W. E. Frost, A.R.A., J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., D. Maclise, R.A.., 
J. E. Millais, A.R.A., W. Mulready, R.A., J. Sant, A.R.A., F. Stone, and 
E. M. Ward, A.R.A. 

Goldsmith’s Traveller. Mllustrated with Etchings on Steel, by Birket Foster. 


WE may fairly assume that the art of Wood-engraving has now arrived 
at its culmination. Four centuries ago, when Albert Pfister printed his block- 
book, Biblia Pauperum, and illustrated it with rude wood-cuts, the process, then 
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in its infaney, bore promise of much usefulness, and in a few years attained 
a fair degree of excellence. There is, in the British Museum, an Alphabet of 
Initial Letters, made up of grotesque figures, which was printed in the middle 
of the fifteenth century, in which the cuts, both with regard to their drawing and 
their execution, surpass much that is presented to us at the present day. And 
when, a little more than half a century later, Albert Durer gave the world his 
celebrated Illustrations of The Passion of Jesus Christ, and Hans Burgmair 
designed, and, as some say, engraved his Triumphs of Maximilian, Wood- 
engraving may fairly be said to have become an established accessory of the 
painter, and to have taken its rank as one of the Fine Arts. 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Wood-engraving did not receive 
the same attention that was bestowed on Copper-plate-engraving and Etching, 
and sank into comparative insignificance. In England, it seems to have 
been but little used. We meet with occasional book ornaments cleverly 
executed ; but pictorial wood-cuts seem almost to have been confined to cheap 
primers for children, and halfpenny ballads. Nor was there any revival of the 
art until the celebrated Thomas Bewick of Newcastle published his well 
known books. Since then Wood-engraving has gradually risen in estimation, 
till, at the present day, we find it used in every conceivable form of illustration, 
almost to the exclusion of its once more formidable rivals. 

During the last twenty years, there seems to have been an increasing 
demand for Illustrated Books, both in England and on the Continent. The 
Germans have probably issued as many volnmes with good Wood-engravings 
as the English. They remain true to their old style of bold outlines and 
well-defined shadows ; and we do not always feel sure that their productions, as 
works of art, are not more to be commended than our own more elaborate 
workmanship: witness the Bible lately published by Baron Cotta; the 
excellent series of sacred pictures by Julius Schnorr, which are now being 
produced at Leipsic; and some of their inimitable books for children, Every 
line is well drawn, carefully executed, and has a meaning. The French, on 
the other hand, mostly employ a sketchy, dashing style—perhaps more taking 
at first sight, but certainly neither so good in point of drawing, nor so 
truthful as that of the Germans. They are too fond of strong contrasts of light 
and shade, and scarcely ever render flesh tints well. The best English engrav- 
ings are more elaborate than either; and we do not hesitate to affirm, that 
the exquisite workmanship produced from the hands of John Thompson and 
William Linton, and a few others of our celebrated men, during the past 
fifteen years, is nowhere to be equalled. We have great doubts if it will ever 
be surpassed. John Thompson’s best work may be seen in Mulready’s Illus- 
trations to The Vicar of Wakefield, and some of the Natural History books 
published by Mr. Van Voorst; and in the Thomson's Seasons and Goldsmith's 
Poems, published by the Messrs. Longman. William Linton’s are in some of 
the earlier volumes of the J//ustrated London News—the proprietors of which 
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paper, we are bound to say, have worthily encouraged the art of Wood-engraving ; 
though of late we have missed what was termed the Fine Art Series. In 
Germany the best artists constantly make drawings on wood. We meet with 
the names of Kaulbach, and Bendemann, and Achenbach in many books. In 
France the great painters seem to think wood beneath their dignity. Valentin 
and Johaunot, Grandville and Gavarni, are the names we have been most 
familiar with. The Magazin Pittoresque, a monthly periodical issued in Paris, 
frequently contains very excellent wood-cuts, but we constantly find the names 
of English artists and engravers; and a work, entitled Histoire des Petntres 
de toutes les Ecoles, may be cited as a very creditable production: the engravings 
are very elaborate, but rarely brilliant. 

In England, we have occasionally seen drawings on wood, from the 
pencils of nearly-all of our best artists; but they do not seem to take 
kindly to the work: they complain that the engravers do not do justice 
to them—and no doubt they are frequently right; but we gravely suspect 
that it is the engravers who have more often the chief ground of com 
plaint against the painters, who will not accommodate their drawings to the 
requirements of Wood-engraving. ‘There are at the present day two artists 
who almost exclusively apply themselves to drawing upon wood—who adapt 
their style to the best rendering of the graver—whose works are more easily 
executed than any others, and more generally admired by the public: these 
are John Gilbert and Birket Foster. Christmas after Christmas we take 
up elegantly-bound books, and it is always the same story —the Lllustra 
tions are by Birket Foster or by John Gilbert. Often the two names stand 
together—Gilbert is famous for his figure subjects, Foster for his landscapes. 
Why have these two gentlemen this monopoly ? Have we no other figure 
draughtsmen—no other landscape artists? Is it not simply that, having 
abundance of invention, they do their best to meet the wants of the engraver, 
and modify their drawings to humour the peculiarities of his art ? 

It is true that we have often heard our eminent painters declare, that it 
akes nearly as much time to compose a drawing upon the wood as an historical 
picture on the canvas, and that they have no time dor this minor work, 
Against this we can urge nothing. The publishers of books can only afford 
to give a comparatively trifling sum ; and we know well how fully employed are 
our R.A.’s. But this we may suggest—that when they do condescend to 
make book illustrations, they may as well inform themselves of the best 
way of doing it, and not expect the engravers to accomplish impossibilities. 
We have lately seen sketches upon wood—and by R.A.’s too—painted with 
water-colours, with blue skies, green fields, and red robes on the figures, 


pretty drawings enough to be framed and glazed,—and these have been 





given to engravers to translate as they best can; it is true that a good 
engraver ought himself to be a draughtsman, but is not this loading him 


with too much responsibility ? If the work turn out a failure—and what 
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more probable—the Artist says, “ You saw my drawing on the wood, is 
this thing like it?” But with whom does the fault lie? certainly not with 
the ill-used engraver. 

We know that when Mr. Mulready draws on wood, he draws so carefully, 
that the engraver has but to follow him line for line. So does Mr. Dyce; 
so do Mr. Cope, Mr. Horsley, and some others; but these are only the 
exceptions to the rule. All the engravers will agree that painters’ sketches 
upon wood are the most difficult of execution, and the least likely to please 
either the public or the artist himself. 

We have chosen eighteen of the most recently published of the class of 
books to which we more particularly refer, in order that we may the better 
illustrate our meaning. The first on the list is George Herbert's Poems. It 
was a happy idea to select the works of this quaint old poet for worthy 
embellishment,—his verses offer so many good subjects to the painter. In the 


volume before us many of them have been happily seized upon. 





© DAY MOST CALM, MOST BRIGHT! 


Of Mr. Birket Foster’s landscapes we can but speak in terms of unqualified 


approbation; they are so full of charming poetical feeling—so pretty —so like our 
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English country—and so free from all affectations or tricks of art, that he must 
be hard of heart indeed who does not admire their grace and beauty. The gems 
in this volume are certainly, “ Sundaies observe,” a delicious bit of rural 
scenery, with the pathway across the meadows leading to the church, from 
which we can almost fancy we hear the “ angels’ musick ;” “The Beehives,” 
a lovely bit of garden, as sparkling and bright as the reality on a summer’s 
with the shades of the approaching night beautifully 


rendered ; “‘O day most calm, most bright!” an exquisite illustration of an 


J 


day; ‘“ Even-song,’ 


exquisite little poem. What can be more lovely than the little islands in the 
quiet lake ?—and where can such engraving be surpassed? ‘“ Sweet spring, full 
of sweet dayes and roses,” a fine effect of sunrise, with a border of well- 
drawn wild flowers; “ A night scene,” where the moonlight effect is truthfully 
given, and not over-done; “ Peace,” a road-side cottage, with a flock of sheep 
passing by, and a rainbow in the distance; ‘ Herbs, green and gay,” a fantastic 
piece of woodland, with a brook and water-plants faithfully pictured in the fore- 
ground ; ‘“‘ The Flower,” a group of children by a stile—they have been gathering 
the “ flowers in spring,” and each has its posie ; and the cold-looking Snow-scene, 
that makes us think gladly of our warm fireside. 

In the multitude of drawings that Mr. Birket Foster annually makes, it is not 
surprising that we occasionally find him repeating passages from his own works. 
This we must excuse. We cannot counsel him to go to Nature, and learn from 
that inexhaustible source, because we are sure that no man can have studied her 
in all her variety better than he has. He must have rejoiced in the pleasant 
woods and meadows, that he draws so charmingly ; he must have wandered by 
the sides of those sweet streams; have visited those picturesque old churches, 
those rustic cottages, and often gazed on those wondrous distant landscapes, or 
he never would have been able to bring their beauties home to us, for our 
delight, and to fill the hearts of us who labour in this turbulent great city with 
the joyful remembrance of the days we have passed amid such quiet scenes. 

Mr. Clayton, the artist who is responsible for the figure subjects, is clever, but 
not always happy in his drawing. We open on one page, and find a picture 
of much excellence; and after regarding it with all the interest it excites, 
we turn with avidity to another page, where we meet with some ill-drawn 
head or limb, that with a little care might easily have been better rendered. 
The “Crown of Thorns” is one of his best pictures, reminding us of the 
bold German style. In the Almsgiving scene which follows, there is much 
to admire in the composition, and in the tender looks of pity in the lady’s 
face ; but the positions of some of the hands and arms are out of all keeping. 
In “The Agonie” Mr. Clayton has copied some of the worst faults of the 
so-called pre-Raffaellite school. The “Schoolmaster” is much more to our 
liking; the boys’ faces are excellent. The scene in church is good, too—but 
the nose of the principal figure is small to a deformity. The “Choristers” 
also make a pleasing little subject, and the boys are certainly singing, though 
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not with the same happy expression that we remember in the celebrated 
bas-relief of the Singers, by Luca della Robbia. There are as many faults as 
beauties in the “Church Windows” picture—the head of the old man is 
too much like that of the “quaint device” in the stained glass, and the faces 
of the two men sitting behind, are not well engraved, or were | carelessly 
drawn. The “ Babe in the Manger” is very pleasing; the faces of the Holy 
Mother and of Joseph are earnest and simple. The “Astronomer” we must 


pass by altogether. “I made a Posie” is in keeping with the sentiment, and 





1 MADE A POSIE, WHILE THE DAY RAN BY. 


forms a pretty subject. ‘Who read a Chapter?” would have been the best 
in the book, had not Mr. Clayton chosen to throw a deep unaccountable shadow 
on the face of the father; the children are admirable. The mother, in the 
engraving at the head of the poem “ Longing,” is gracefully drawn, but the 
child seated at the table is either deformed, or has a stiff neck. The “ Marie 
Magdalene” we do not like at all; there is neither dignity nor grace in the 
face or the figure of the Saviour. But on the whole we are satisfied that 
Mr. Clayton, were he to take more pains, might become a valuable addition to 
the staff of book-illustrators. There is originality in his compositions, and a 
very pleasing effect in most of them. His style of drawing on wood is 
just what we like. There is variety in his manner, good expression in 


his faces, and occasionally we mect with figures that prove to us he can do 
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better if he will take the trouble; but he must still study drawing from the lite, 
and study it deeply, if he ever wish to attain to a first rank. 

The numerous ornamental illustrations with which the work is profusely 
scattered, deserve commendaticn. Mr. Noel Humphreys is likewise a student 
of Nature. The blackberry—the hawthorn--the ivy—the oak—the dog-rose— 
the poppy—the lily of the valley—the hairbell—the laurel—the lily—the rose— 
the vine—the weeping willow—the pansy—the foxglove, and many other plants 
and shrubs, have furnished him with a variety of graceful designs, which, with 
the initial letters, add much to the beauty of the volume. We must not, how- 
ever, leave it without bestowing a word of praise upon its binding. The old 
Elizabethan pattern harmonizes well with George Herbert's poetry; and the 
general effect of the bright and the dead gold, and what the bookbinders call 
the ‘ blind-tool work,” give this cover an unusually splendid appearance, much 
enhancing its value as a Christmas Gift-book. 

Adams's Sacred Allegories presents us with a singular variety of illustration. 
Two Royal Academicians, Mr. Cope and Mr. Horsley, supply the more important 
figure subjects; Mr. Samuel Palmer and Mr. Birket Foster contribute the land- 
scapes. Judging from the specimens of his power in this book and elsewhere, 
we are of opinion that Mr. Horsley may safely be taken as the best model that 
we have, for subjects of a domestic character. Probably Mr. Mulready suggested 
the style in his “ Vicar” drawings—which are, perhaps, a little too much in 
outline. Mr. Horsley gives more colour, and produces a more pleasing effect. 
[t is delightful to observe how thoroughly he throws off all the absurd conven 
tionalities of art. He draws an English gentleman in a frock coat and hat— 
such as we see every day. There is an air of reality about his men and women, 
and about his scenery too, as if all had been sketched direct from nature, and 
as if not an accessory had been either added or omitted. We admire the pains- 
taking care with which these drawings must have been put upon the wood. We 
see at a glance that the lines are the lines of the artist, not the whimsical ren- 
derings of the engraver’s apprentice. We are sure Mr. Horsley does not con- 
descend to use washes of colour to intimate shadows, or paint a bit blue, and 

‘write beneath it “The Sea.” Any one, by examination, may tell that he draws 
the lines with which he intends to produce the effect he wants, and does not leave 
his work to another’s interpretation. At least, such is our conclusion. The bare 
shoulders and feet, to show the artist's knowledge of anatomy—the unsuitable 
costume, with the excuse that it is more “ artistic””—the exaggeration of height, 
to give grandeur to the composition; all these are, by Mr. Horsley, utterly 
rejected. He simply draws the men and women of to-day as they are; he cer- 
tainly chooses them with an artist’s eye; but he asks for no compromise, he 
gives us the reality ; and we, for our parts, find it charming. Look at the scene 
in “The Old Man’s Home,” where “ Poor Robin” is stopped by the messenger 
from the Asylum. Look at the terror in the old man’s face —the calm and digni- 
fied bearing of the clergyman, contrasting with the threatening attitude of the 
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carter ; see how the old man grasps his protector’s arm—he does not merely lay 
his hands upon it. What a tale the picture tells!’ We need scarcely read the 
story; and then, (barring the horse—Mr. Horsley is not at home in the stable) 
how well the whole is drawn! what excellently arranged masses of light and 


shade! and how well—and this is the pith of our praise—how well all is ma 
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naged for effect as a wood engraving! In the heading to the third chapter, how 
natural is the figure of the crying child, how simple and expressive of grief! 
Look at the compassionate face of the mother, and at the fine figure of the 
keeper. And who can dwell on the picture of the Ministration of the Sacrament, 
without admiring the religious feeling which must have inspired such a rendering 
of the subject! There is an air of devotion surrounding the whole group. The 
longer we examine the more we must admire and praise it. The Death-bed is 
truthfully and poetically told; we thank the artist for sparing us what many 
would have detailed with an excess of horror. Mr. Horsley’s other three drawings 
are nearly equal to these ; but we fancy he has not had quite so much justice 
done to him. In the first, by Mr. W. 'T. Green, who excels as an engraver of 


landscapes, we feel convinced that the artist has not been well treated. 
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Mr. Cope is more severe in his style, and more academic than Mr. Horsley— 
at the same time he is grander and more ambitious. The picture in “ ‘The King’s 
Messengers,’ Euprepes distributing alms, is a composition worthy to be immor- 


talised on canvas; so is the miser Philargyr. We can fancy that this subject, 





painted by Mr. Cope, would make an exquisite cabinet picture—the details are so 
appropriate and intelligible, the idea of the miser’s hoard so well conveyed, that, 
as a picture telling its whole story, it would not be surpassed. We cannot com- 
mend this artist’s method of rendering smoke, or steam, or clouds; they are all 
alike with him, and all mechanically done ; but we must admire the dignity of 
many of his figures—the grace of the women, and the tender looks of the 
children; and we cannot but think that if he would draw a series of Bible 
[llustrations in his best style, he would go far to wipe away the reproach we 





AND BATILED THE CHILDREN IN THE REFRESHING WATER 


have often heard, that in England we have no painters who can paint Sacred 
Subjects. 

The name of Mr. Palmer we do not often meet with among book-illustrators. 
He seems to want practice in the peculiar wants of the wood-engraver, and 
attempts to produce effects that are easy enough to the painter, but are— 
most difficult to be rendered in lines of black and white; and although he has 
in some measure succeeded in producing very original pictures—as wood-cuts— 
yet all his works are not pleasing. The best is certainly the bathing scene 
in the first chapter of “The Distant Hills,” (we do not speak of the figures 
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Was ever the idea of a stream running along its pebbly channel better con- 
veyed, than in this exquisite little drawing? The glow of the early sunrise 
is shed over nearly the whole landscape; the “ Distant Hills’’ are radiant 
with its brightness, and a feeling of gladness is imperceptibly conveyed to 
the mind. In the “Storm” we are forcibly reminded of some of the pictures of 


the old masters; we cannot praise either the lightning or the figures, but the 





WAYWARD IN THE Woop 


rest of the scene is full of much poetical feeling. The illustration in which 
Rhoda is crushed beneath the fallen stone is effectively drawn, and is one of 
Mr. Palmer’s best contributions. The “Autumnal Sunset” is too ambitious 
for wood-engraving; but it is wonderfully engraved, and has many beauties, 
which deserve an attentive examination. The concluding piece, “ Minna Asleep,” 


is very charming. This is the only figure of Mr. Palmer's that we like; it 
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is gracefully and tenderly drawn, and the reader will linger over it as a beautiful 
conclusion to the beautiful Allegory. The engraving of these very difficult 
drawings is extremely creditable. Mr. Harral has succeeded admirably in 
rendering the face and hands of “ Minna ;” and Mr. Green deserves great praise 
for the landscapes—especially the bathing scene. 

Two out of Mr. Birket Foster’s four large compositions are the most finished 
performances of his pencil that have ever come before us. The opening scene,— 
the expanse of garden with the winding river,—displays his marvellous powers 
of rendering the effeets of distance and sunny skies. The bold and luxuriant 
foreground, the middle distance and the horizon, are all conveyed at a 
moment’s glance; the variety of detail is infinite, and the whole effect most 
pleasing. Our other favourite is “ Wayward in the Wood ”’—we do not 
hesitate to claim for this piece of wood-engraving the very highest rank. 
Mr. William Measom has long been recognised as one of the best men of the 
day, and we know of no landscape of superior merit to this. Mr. Foster's 
drawing is very beautiful, and the engraving is perfectly brilliant. To judge 
of its merits effectively, it ought to be laid by the side of another good land- 
scape of equal pretensions. It is after looking at such workmanship as this, 
that we have arrived at the conclusion that the art of Wood-engraving has 
arrived at its perfection. The other two drawings of Mr. Foster’s are very 
good, but call for no special remarks. 

Mr. Hicks, who gives us four smaller illustrations, we venture to prognosticate, 


? with 


will improve. There is a sweet pathos in his figure of “ Innocence,’ 
her cross lifted on high, and the drawing is simple and good. The action of 
the “Boy stung by the Wasp” is rather extravagant. The scene with the 
group of terrified children, is almost theatrical, and some of the limbs are 
not well drawn; and the last picture, “Charity leading Wayward,” is too 
much a repeat of the first. When we next meet with Mr. Hicks as a book- 
illustrator, we anticipate that he will be more successful. Evidently he has not 
studied the art of drawing for the wood-engraver, still there is much promise 
in him, and we wish him better success. Mr. Macquoid’s ornamental head 
and tail-pieces are not all good alike; but they pleasantly decorate a very 
beautiful volume. 

To Sabbath Bells Mr. Birket Foster contributes no less than sixteen 
illustrations, which are all printed in colours after his own tinted drawings. 
For this part of the work and for the engraving, we are informed by the 
advertisement that Mr. Edmund Evans is responsible; the work does him 
much credit. William Savage, in his book “ On’ Decorative Printing,” men- 
tions coloured pictures and initials produced by means of several wood-blocks 
four hundred years ago; and gives us very good specimens of his own work 
in 1819. In a book published a few years since, entitled “Christmas with 
the Poets,” which was likewise illustrated by Mr. Foster, there were three sets 


of blocks used; one a cold tint, one a warm tint, and then the general, or, as 
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it is technically termed, the feature block ; this work, we are told, was highly 
successful. In the volume now before us, we trace the impression of no less 
than seven blocks in some of the pictures; in others only four and five 
are used. In such minute work as there is in these engravings, the 
ereatest amount of care must necessarily be bestowed; and we must do the 
printer the justice to say that he has equalled any attempt of the kind that 





1OW STILL THE MORNING OF THE HALLOWED Day! « 


has hitherto been produced. In the opening scene, “ How still the morning 
of the Hallowed Day!” there is Teally little to be desired ; perhaps there is 
too great a prevalence of red, and too little green; but the whole effect is as 
pleasing as if we had before us the very work of the artist; it is indeed quite 
a picture. The “Sunday Evening,” with the sunset, and the cattle wandering 
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home, 1s a beautiful, dreamy bit, true to nature, and proving how thoroughly 
the artist revels in country scenery. The church half buried in the snow is very 
cleverly done. The little sunset scene, with the trees reflected in the pool, is very 
pretty. The cattle on the hill, with the church in the far distance, is both natural 
and pleasing; and the sea-side picture, “ Where from his throne the Sun 
looked down, and lit the Golden Tide,” is one of the most beautiful of all. 
Mr. Foster has managed to give great variety, though the subject-matter of 
the volume is the same throughout; and has certainly succeeded in producing 


a most elegantly illustrated book, which will long be a favourite. 





We imagine that no poet since Byron has been so popular during his 
lifetime as Longfellow. Whether it be owing to the fact that we have no 
international copyright with America, or to the general applause bestowed 
on his poetry; certain it is, that no other poet has had so many editions of his 
works in so short a time. or been equally honoured by having them so 
beautifully illustrated. We have before us a complete series of his Evangeline, 
Voices of the Night, Hyperion, and Golden Legend, uniformly printed in the 
most sumptuous manner, and all excellently illustrated by Birket Foster and 


Jane E. Benham. This lady evinces much poetic taste and great feeling, 
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the volume is the same throughout; and has certainly succeeded in producing 
a most elegantly illustrated book, which will long be a favourite. 
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but is not gifted with the power of always drawing the figure well. Most 
of her works in these volumes are pleasing and full of interest, but they will 


rarely bear any critical scrutiny. She sets at nought the rules of perspective, 


twists limbs about in a most ungainly fashion, and has but a small idea of 


proportion. Notwithstanding, her pictures always command attention, and 
generally please. Her. best in the whole series are “ Evangeline at Church,” 
a very pretty composition; “ Evangeline attending upon the sick in the Alms- 
house,” a picture that would serve well for Florence Nightingale; and the 
illustration to that charming little piece and great favourite, “ Excelsior.” 
The attitude of the youth is very fine, the face is beautiful, and the whole 
expression of the figure quite in keeping with the spirit of the poem. Mr. 
Foster’s numerous drawings in these volumes tend much to show his versatility 
of talent ; whether the scenery be in our own country, or abroad, he is equally 
happy in giving a picturesque treatment of his subject. His illustrations of 
the Arcadian Land in Evangeline are some few of them perhaps too English ; 
but it is hard to find fault on that score. The sea-side picture, with the departing 
multitude lining the shore, is very effective; reminding us of one of Turner's 
paintings. ‘Two or three river scenes are extremely good; and one moonlight 
bit, with a boat on the lake, is perhaps the gem of the volume. In the 
Voices of the Night, the opening picture, “ Pleasant it was, when woods were 
wreen,” is a very fine specimen of engraving; sparkling with light, and as 
elegant as the poem it illustrates. “The Village Blacksmith,” with his shed 
‘under the spreading chestnut-tree,”’ is a capital subject; so is the “ The 
Old Clock on the Stairs ;”’ but the three beauties are “The Woods in Winter,” 
“ Autumn,” and “It is not always May.” These alone would suffice to make 
an artist’s reputation. They are in Mr. Foster’s happiest style. The scenery 
of The Golden Legend is mostly on the Rhine and in Switzerland; where, 
we are told, Mr. Foster has lately expressly travelled. The Castle of Vautsberg ; 
the Farm in the Odenwald; the way-side inn where “the wagoner 
laughs with the landlord’s daughter ;” Prince Henry and Elsie in the deep 
ravine; the town of Bacharach, with the clear river running at its side ; 
the Lake of the four Forest-towns ; the Devil’s Bridge, a splendid drawing ; 
the St. Gothard’s Pass, and several others equally good, are doubtless from 
original sketches. They have a peculiar air of truthfulness about them, and all 
that we have enumerated make charming pictures. These are mostly engraved 
by Mr. Henry Vizetelly; and though they are not so elaborate as some we have 
lately spoken of, they are deserving of considerable praise. LTyperion does 
not offer so many good points for the landscape painter as Longfellow’s 
other works; but what there are Mr. Foster has made the most of. The 
Swiss scenery is here again faithfully rendered in its many varieties. Hill- 
sides covered with goats and cattle; the Riechenbach, Mont Blane, the Valley 
of Birkeneau, Interlachen, and many other well-known spots, are given from 


sketches made during his tour: and charming most of them are. But more 
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ambitious and more poetical is the illustration of Uhland’s well-known ballad. 
“The Castle by the Sea,” a sunset scene, with “evening’s crimson glow,” 
beautifully indicated. There is nothing more graceful in the volume, and the 
engraving deserves all praise. In these volumes Mr. Foster has frequently 
treated us to figure-subjects, which, for the most part, are picturesque and 
pleasing, like everything else he does. As far as rustics are concerned, or 
cavaliers of the olden time, in their quaint costume-dress, our artist treads on 
safe ground; but, after all, he is like the rest of mortals—he has his faults ; 


and Mr. Foster commits /is greatest, when he attempts to draw the figure of 





WHERE THE WAGONER LAUGHS WITH THE LANDLORD’S DAUGHTER, 


a lady! In his sea-pieces, he is almost as successful as in his landscapes, 
and their introduction now and then gives a pleasant variety and relief. 

The complete edition of Longfellow’s Poems which Messrs. Routledge have 
just issued, is a magnificent-looking volume, containing one hundred pictures 
by John Gilbert. On turning this volume carefully over, we have come 
to the conclusion that Mr. Gilbert never made a greater mistake in his life 
than when he attempted to draw landscapes or woodland scenery. There are 
about ten or twelve of the best figure-subjects we have ever seen from his 
prolific pencil; such as the opening scene to “ Evangeline,” where the sweet 


face of the maiden, the fine dignified air of the father, and the placid countenance 
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of the priest, all demand our warmest praise. The old man, “the father ot 
twenty children,” with the host of grand-children about him, is a most charming 
picture, well-drawn and excellently engraved; the young ones are capital, 
and make us rejoice at their glee, “The Elected Knight,” an armed figure 
on horseback, attended by three maidens, is graceful and beautiful. “The 
Village Blacksmith ” is just the subject for Mr. Gilbert’s genius. “ Maiden- 
hood,” a lovely figure of a girl, and two or three more large pictures in 
“ Evangeline,” are brilliant specimens of wood-engraving, showing the artist's 
knowledge of the material to be worked upon and all its capabilities. We 
suppose that no man has ever drawn one-half the pictures on wood that 
Mr. Gilbert has; and certainly for brilliancy of effect no one equals him. 
But this praise must not be extended to his landscapes. There are throughout 
the volume several attempts to render evening or night scenes which are 
complete failures. The round blot, which is called “The Light of the Stars,” 
is simply an absurdity; and “The day is done” and “The Curfew ” are 
but little better. It requires the help of a wild imagination indeed to make out 
even the most distant meaning in them. His woodland glades, such as his illus 
trations to “ The Spirit of Poetry,” and “An April Day ;” his river-scenery 
his rocks, his sea-side sketches, and above all, his clouds, are very indifferently 
done, and would almost make us believe that Mr. Gilbert never in all his liti 
made twenty drawings from nature. 

Keats’ sweet little poem, The Eve of St. Agnes, has this year been 
chosen for illustration. We do not know who could have rendered the poet’s 
dream more beautifully than Mr. Wehnert. He has not, it is true, the same 
facile power of drawing on wood that Mr. Gilbert has, nor is he always pleasing 
in his style; but we find evidence of much careful intention, much feeling fo 
his subject, and a certain quaint method of expression which has many 
charms. The opening scene, “The owl for all his feathers was a-cold,” is 
both well-drawn and engraved. The hare, we suppose, we must accept as 
a creature from Faérie Land ; it certainly is not of our kind. The “ Thoughtful 
Madeline,” with her eyes fixed on the floor, is a charming embodiment ot 


the poet’s idea, The lines 


“Full on this casement shone the wintry moon, 


And threw warm gules on Madeline's fair breast,” 


offer an excellent subject for an illustration ; and well has Mr. Welhnert availed 
himself. The engraver has not given the folds of the dress, or the hands with 
any good taste, and has left the edges of the drawing hard and unbroken, 
(all, likely enough, the artist’s own fault,) otherwise this would have been a 
piece of perfection. The earnest look and attitude of Madeline, the rich 
appearance of the stained glass window, and the suggested decorations of the 
room, are all poetically conveyed. The face of the maiden in the next picture, 


“where Porphyro between the curtains peep’d,” is even still more pleasing. 
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“The Elfin Storm ”’ is a curious little bit of poetic fancy; and the scene “ Down 
the wide stairs a darkling way they found,” is almost a repetition of a fine 
large painting which the artist exhibited a year or two ago. It is well 
studied and gracefully drawn, and, we may add, capitally engraved by 


Mr. Bolton. 
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WHERE PORPHYRO BETWEEN THE CURTAINS PEEP’D, 


In reading Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope—a poem which old and 
young equally enjoy—we always find that its variety is one of its greatest 
charms. On that account it is especially adapted for illustration; and Messrs. 
Birket Foster, George Thomas, and Harrison Weir, have fully availed them- 


selves of their opportunities. There are four domestic scenes by Mr. Thomas, 


“The Mournful Mother,” “The Evening Prayer,” “ Beauty’s pensive eye,” and 
“Some pleasing page,” which we admire exceedingly, and from which we 
argue that he is well acquainted with wood-drawing, has studied the anatomy 
of the human figure to a good purpose, and has much good feeling and 
gazing on her fatherless child, -is 


good taste. “The Mournful Mother” 
“The Evening 


tenderly pathetic, and though but a sketch, is full of, interest. 
Prayer” is simple and pleasing. The opening scene to Part II. is an “ oft- 
told tale” very prettily rendered,—we cannot pass it without calling atten- 
tion to the sweet little bit of landscape,—and the illustration to the line, 
“Some pleasing page shall charm the solemn hour,’ is alone a proof of 
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Mr. George Thomas’s talent. No inexperienced hand could have drawn 
such an every-day subject with so much grace. In engraving them so brightly 
and with such good touch, Mr. Harral has proved that his name is worthy 
to be associated with the artist’s. One of Mr. Weir’s pictures, “ There shall 
the flocks on thymy pasture stray,” is better than any landscape we remember 


from his pencil. The figures in the distance are far too large, but they are 
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THERE SHALL THE FLOCKS ON THYMY PASTURE STRAY. 


not of much account; the hill-side with the numerous sheep, so characteristically 
grouped ; the well-drawn ash-tree, and the rising sun, have all their charms, 
which unite in producing one of the most exquisite pages in the volume. 

The wolf on “Oonalaska’s shore” by the same artist is a wonderful piece 
of engraving by William Measom, which rejoices our somewhat fastidious 
eyes. There is good honest workmanship in it, and it prints accordingly. We 
are almost tired of praising Mr. Foster’s landscapes, yet we cannot pass his 
opening picture to this volume, or “The Midnight Heath, or “The Romantic 


Glade,” without recording our good opinion of them. 
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It is two years since the illustrated edition of Mr. Tupper’s Proverbial 
Philosophy appeared; but the list of Artist-contributors contains so many 
names of note, that we have, on this account, placed it by the side of its 
more recently adorned companions. Mr. John Tenniel is responsible for 
no less than seventeen of the drawings, all of which possess fair average 


merit, with occasional evidences of genius. His manner is too studied and 





VICE 18 GROWN AWEAKY OF HEB GAWDs. 


conventional,—he is too fond of the allegorical; poses his figures in strange 
attitudes, and cannot draw a scene of domestic life without intruding Art 
where Nature alone would have been far better. His pictures are colourless 
and cold, and we rarely see a perfectly drawn figure; yet we generally 
feel interested in his works, in which we are glad to find traces of considerable 


thought. In many instances, the grace of his female forms, such as in the 
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second illustration to the “ Preface,’ and the heading to the chapter, “The 


Train of Religion,” makes amends for all faults. They are all engraved by 
the Messrs. Dalziel, who have done their part well. Mr. E. Corbould, though 
clever as a water-colour painter, makes but a poor book-illustrator. His 
picture at the commencement of “ Indirect Influences,” is an absurd jumble, 
and several of his other compositions are very carelessly drawn ; his management 


of light and shade is not at all adapted to wood, and it is plain that he 
leaves half the work to the taste of the engraver. Mr. Pickersgill’s two figure 





OH, FOR A LODGE IN SOME VAST WILDERNESS ! 


subjects are better in point of drawing, but his art is much too conventional to 
be pleasing. Mr. J. Severn gives us a notable instance of carelessness, in his 
illustration to the chapter on “ Education.” Did ever mortal see so much bad 
drawing before in one little picture not six inches square?—And Mr. Cope 
must, for a time, have lost his usual power, or must have been in a most 
terrible hurry when he designed his illustration to “Remorse.” The engraver 
may have been somewhat in fault, but his inefficiency can be no excuse for 


the impossible position of many of the limbs. Mr. Duncan’s landscapes are 
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much more to our taste, and so are Mr. Leitch’s and Mr. Dodgson’s ; but after we 
have carefully gone through the volume, we are again led to our old conclusion, 
that no artists draw better on wood than Mr. Horsley and Mr. Birket Foster. 

Mr. Horsley’s illustration to the chapter on “ Humility” is decidedly the best 
in the book, both as to its artistic design and its engraving. It is one of Mr. John 
Thompson’s happiest efforts, and we feel that he must indeed be hypercritical who 
would find a fault in it. Mr. Foster’s landscapes, as usual, look bright and 
sunny on the pages. Somehow, though we recognise his pictures at a glance, we 
are seldom tired of them. Though he has a manner of his own and his little 
“tricks of art,” yet we shall always be content so long as he gives us such a 





DOFFING HIS CAP TO CITY DAME. 


delicious avenue as we meet with in ihe chapter on “ Memory,” or such a quiet 
piece of nature as in the illustration to ‘“ Contentment.” 

The next book we take up—Cowper’s Zask—is illustrated throughout with 
sixty wood-engravings, from drawings by Mr. Foster. It would be difficult to 
select a more congenial poem for this artist’s peculiar powers. ‘Cowper was 
“The rural walk through lanes,” “the hedge- 





a great lover of simple nature, 
row beauties numberless,” “ the cottage perched upon the green hill-top,” all had 
charms for him, and all make excellent subjects for the designer. In this — 
volume, we think the most successful are the “ Nibbling Sheep” on the grassy 
swarth, “the Peasant’s Nest,” “the Sheepfold,” the opening scene to The Time- 


” 


prece, “ Oh, for a lodge in some vast wilderness!” the groves “whose very 
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silence charms,” “the woods and fields at close of day,” “the cattle mourn im 
corners,” and the first illustration, and the three smaller ones which follow it, in 
the Winter's Walk at Noon. "There are but few to quarrel with. The well- 
known line, “ Hark! ’tis the twanging horn o'er yonder bridge,” so suggestive 
of a picturesque treatment, is spoiled by having been too literally interpreted ; 
and the scene in the Bastile had better have been omitted. No one can beat 


. 


Mr. Foster at depicting a frosty morning ;—his snow quite chills us. 





AND FIRST SHE PITCH’D HER VOICE TO SING. 


Sir Walter Scott’s Poems— The Lady of the Lake, Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
and Marmion—have each furnished subjects for elaborate illustrations. In all 
three volumes, Mr. Gilbert has drawn the figure pieces, and Mr. Birket Foster the 
landscapes. As the human interest is of first importance in the poems, so do the 
human pictures predominate. Mr. Gilbert is nowhere more completely at home 
than in battle-fields and “ martial array.” He delights in a tournament, with 
men and horses glittering in full caparison; rejoices in a battle-field, or a single 
combat, or in any stirring scene,—whether it be a marching army, a dance, or a 
carousal,—and draws with infinite grace, kings, lords and ladies, in the “ costume 
of the period,” in which artists generally seem to take such a wonderful pleasure. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that Mr. Gilbert is quite successful in his illus- 
trations to these chivalric poems of Scott’s; there are but few of his drawings 
that we can find fault with,—the majority accord most happily, are cleverly 
drawn, and sparkle upon the pages. The general effect of most of them is fairly 
exemplified in the accompanying engravings. There is a certain charm about 
them, which but few artists can arrive at: some are too timid with their pencil ; 


others—and their name is legion—are too slovenly. Few can equal Mr Gilbert 
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in his power of drawing. Perhaps he is too dashing, and takes too little pains ; 
but we must give him this credit,—no one knows better than he, how to 
produce brilliancy in a wood-engraving. 

Mr. Foster is not quite so successful as usual in his contributions to the 
Lady of the Lake. He cannot make pleasing pictures of bare mountains without 
a tree or a bit of furze-bush, or of cold lakes washing upon barren strands. The 


scenes may be true, but they are not very enticing. Give him a herd of deer in 
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YOU BEHOLD BEFORE YOU, SIR, THAT DR. PRIMROSE. 


Ettrick Forest, or some old castle surrounded by coeval woods, and he is in 
his vein again; or let him cross the border, and get once more into “ Merrie 
England ;” and, as in Marmion, he revels in such scenes as “ Warkworth 
Priory,” “Norham’s castled steep,” or “ Durham’s Gothic shade.” Not that 
we can find fault with such drawings as ‘“ Bothwell’s Turrets,” “ Linlithgow 
Castle,” or “ Tantallon’s dizzy steep ;” these are in his happiest style,—and 
we must conclude that the localities of the latter poem suited the genius of the 
artist better than the colder climate of the Perthshire Highlands. On the 
whole, these are three very charming volumes. How delighted would their 
author have been te have seen his children so daintily decorated ! 

In illustrating the Vicar of Wakefield, perhaps it was not very wise’ in 
Mr. George Thomas to institute a comparison between his drawings and those of 
Mr. Mulready, which have so long been sealed with public approval. Still the 
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younger artist does not come off badly in the encounter ; and if he is not so fine 
in his compositions as the great Royal Academician, he is more picturesque ; 
if he is less acquainted with anatomy, he is more full of energy; and if less 
grand as an artist, he is often more pleasing as an illustrator. So we turn over 
his edition of the favourite English story with much pleasure and satisfaction. 
Our favourites are “ Mr. Wilmot and the Vicar,” “ Burchell rescuing Sophia,” 
and the “ Vicar and Dr. Primrose.” 

The illustrations to the New Edition of Moore’s Trish Melodies are somewhat 
beyond our province. They are engraved upon steel; and this material is 
susceptible of much more finish, and allows a much wider field to the artist than 
wood. All the pictures, except one, are by Royal Academicians; and we have 
heard that most of them are reduced from oil-paintings expressly made for this 
volume. We admire Mr. Maclise’s “ Oh, could we do with this World of ours’ 
very much. We like also Mr. Frith’s “ Love’s young Dream,” though it too 
strongly reminds us of Mr. Mulready’s “ Sonnet,” an engraving of which was 
issued by the Society of Arts some years ago; and we cannot but admire 
Mr. Ward’s “As a beam o’er the face of the waters may glow;” Mr. Frost’s 
“O’Donohue”—a very graceful composition; and Mr. Cope’s “ With golden 
key, Wealth thought to pass,” in which the lady is by far the best figure. We 
see that Mr. Egg has here introduced the shadow of the prison bars, which he 
omitted in his picture, “Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer,”—a 
very powerfully drawn composition, though not pleasing. But Mr. Creswick’s 
two landscapes will, we anticipate, be the general favourites. The “ Meeting of 
the Waters ’ 
without expressing our wonder that the publishers should have consented to its 


’ 


is in his very best style. We cannot pass Mr. Millais’s contribution 


appearance in an otherwise well-illustrated volume. It is a failure. More- 
over, it is not an illustration of Moore’s Melodies, and we do not believe that 
Mr. Millais ever intended it to be: there is not a line in the poem, ‘ When first 
[ met thee,” which will bear the interpretation here put upon it. The engravers 
have all done their parts admirably, especially Mr. Robinson, Mr. F. Holl, 
Mr. W. Holl, and Mr. Wallis. 

Besides his numerous drawings on wood, we find from a volume before us, 
Goldsmith’s Traveller, that Mr. Birket Foster emulates the painters of old, and 
occasionally etches his own works. To an educated eye there is something 
peculiarly fascinating in artists’ etchings,—witness the almost fabulous prices 
realized at public auctions for Albert Durer’s, or Rembrandt's, or Ruysdael’s, in 
a rare state. Though somewhat hard in the lines, especially in the water and 
sky tints, which are too mechanically rendered, these etchings are cleverly 
executed. ‘I'‘hey have all Mr. Foster’s charm of composition, and many of them, 
particularly the pictures of English rural scenery, are exceedingly pretty. The 
binding of this elegant volume demands also a note of admiration. The pattern 
is perhaps too decidedly Oriental, but the general effect is pleasing in the 
extreme, 


R. CLAY, PRINTER, LONDON. 


